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The world’s largest Muslim organization, Nahdlatul Ulama, established the G20 
Religion Forum (R20) in conjunction with the Indonesian Presidency of the G20. 
In the words of KH. Yahya Cholil Staquf, Founder & Chairman of the R20 and 
General Chairman of the Nahdlatul Ulama Central Board: 


“The purpose of the R20 is to ensure that religion functions as a genuine 
and dynamic source of solutions, rather than problems, in the 21st century. 
Through the R20, we hope to facilitate the emergence of a global movement, in 
which people of goodwill of every faith and nation will help bring the world’s 
geopolitical and economic power structures into alignment with the highest 
moral and spiritual values, for the sake of all humanity.” 


This present volume contains the proceedings of the first annual R20 Summit, 
which the Government of Indonesia recognized as an official G20 “main event,” 
and which was held on the island of Bali on 2-3 November 2022. 


“It would be truly a game changer, I will suggest, if the R20 were to stimulate 
the world’s most important religious authorities to reform their traditions from 
within and become forces for peace, carrying along with them the huge number 
of adherents that each of them could mobilize.” 


~ Dr. Jonathan Benthall, Sciences Po’s Bulletin de L’Observatoire International du 
Religieux 
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In the name of God, the Beneficent, the Compassionate 


Oh God, our God! 
Oh Beauty, 
and Source of all that is beautiful! 
Oh Creator, 
Who pours His infinite blessings upon this world! 
Oh Generous and Bountiful God, 
rescue and preserve our souls 
by forging within us a noble character worthy of Your favor, 
free from any and all stains that mar the beauty 
of our human dignity. 
Guide us, our leaders and our people 
to the path of beauty 
that leads to the sublime experience 
of our own true freedom. 
Strengthen us inwardly and outwardly 
to resist the temptations of false beauty 
that divert us from the true beauty 
of our humanity and inner, spiritual freedom. 
Liberate us from the fetters of every form of bondage except to You, 


including the tyranny of our own ego and passions. 


Iv | 


Oh King of Kings! Sovereign of the Universe! 
All-Ruling and Omnipotent God! 
Do not place us 
—because of our sins— 

beneath the dominion of earthly rulers who do not fear You, 

nor feel any love or compassion for us. 

Bless our people with leaders 
whose hearts are filled with the Light and Beauty of Your Love, 
so that their own love and compassion will overflow 

and envelop every member of society. 

Do not punish us with rulers who are a sign and reflection of 


Your anger towards our people. 


Oh Light of Lights, above every light! 
Illuminate our eyes and vision with Your Light! 
Illuminate our ears and hearing with Your Light! 
Illuminate our mouths and words with Your Light! 
Illuminate our hearts and convictions with Your Light! 
Illuminate our thoughts and actions with Your Light! 
Illuminate our surroundings with Your Light 
to the left and to the right 
above and below us! 

Illuminate us with Your Light! 

Illuminate us with Your Light, oh Light of Lights 
that we may perceive 
the beauty of Your creation 
and allow it to penetrate and soften our hearts; 
that we may perceive the beauty of Your blessings 
and be grateful; 
that we may perceive the beauty of Your path, which is straight, 


and follow it; 


that we may recognize the crooked ugliness of Satan’s path, 


and avoid it. 


Illuminate us with Your Light, oh Light of Lights, 
that we may perceive the beauty of truth 
and follow it; 
that we may perceive the ugliness of falsehood 
and distance ourselves from it; 
that we may perceive the beauty of honesty 
and fully embrace it; 
that we may perceive the evil of lies 


and guard against them. 


Illuminate us with Your Light, oh Light of Lights! 
Destroy the darkness within us and leave not a single trace! 
Oh Light of Lights, above every light, 
do not allow 
false worship and envy 
hatred and the desire to harm others 
conceit and arrogance 
greed and cruelty 
spite and revenge 
falsehood and hypocrisy 
self-praise and excessive love for this world 
to cast a veil upon the vision of our hearts 
and thus prevent us from 
beholding the Infinite Beauty of Your Face 
and receiving your Love, 


by seeking and attaining Your Presence. 


Oh God, Our God, the All-Merciful One! 
Forgive us our sins 
and those of our leaders and people. 
Oh God, Our God, 
the Beneficent, the Compassionate! 


Liberate us from spiritual ignorance and fulfill our prayer. 


Amen. 


~ Prayer for Liberation 


by Kyai Haji A. Mustofa Bisri 
Former Chairman of the Nahdlatul Ulama Supreme Council and 
Chairman, Center for Shared Civilizational Values 
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Introduction 


The Civilizational Origins, Vision, and Aspirations 
of the G20 Religion Forum (R20) 


Muhammad Najib Azca, Timothy Samuel Shah, 
and C. Holland Taylor 


The world’s largest Muslim organization, Nahdlatul Ulama, established the 
G20 Religion Forum (R20) in March 2022, in conjunction with the Indonesian 
Presidency of the G20. Heir to the ancient civilizational heritage of maritime 
Southeast Asia, the Republic of Indonesia represents a unique amalgam of Islamic, 
Hindu-Buddhist, Christian, and modern cultural and religious sensibilities, as 
reflected in its national motto, Bhinneka Tungal Ika (“Oneness amid diversity”). 


In the words of Kyai Haji Yahya Cholil Staquf, Founder and Chairman of the 
R20 and General Chairman of the Nahdlatul Ulama Central Board: 


The purpose of the R20 is to ensure that religion functions as a genuine and dynamic 
source of solutions, rather than problems, in the 21st century. Through the R20, we 
hope to facilitate the emergence of a global movement, in which people of goodwill of 
every faith and nation will help bring the world’s geopolitical and economic power 
structures into alignment with the highest moral and spiritual values, for the sake 
of all humanity. 


This present volume contains the proceedings of the first annual R20 
Summit of International Religious Leaders, which the Government of Indonesia 
incorporated into the official program of G20 Main Events. Indonesia’s Nahdlatul 
Ulama and the Mecca-based Muslim World League co-hosted the R20 Summit 
on the ancient Hindu “Island of the Gods” (Pulau Dewata) from 2-3 November 
2022 — two weeks before the 17™ annual G20 Heads of State and Government 
Summit, which also took place in Nusa Dua, Bali. 
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The R20 volume includes speeches delivered at the Summit by a wide 
range of distinguished religious authorities, political leaders, and scholars from 
around the world and across its major faith traditions. It also contains a number 
of significant primary source documents, which are included either in their 
entirety or in excerpted form. 


Among the “foundational texts” included in the volume are: the Canticle of 
the Sun by St. Francis of Assisi; the Preamble to the 1945 Indonesian Constitution; 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights of 1948; Nostra aetate and Dignitatis 
humanae, which were promulgated at the Second Vatican Council; a teshuvah 
issued by the Rabbinical Assembly’s Committee on Jewish Law and Standards, 
titled The Status of Non-Jews in Jewish Law and Lore Today; and selections from 
Nahdlatul Ulama’s Nusantara Manifesto and The Abolition of Man, by C. S. Lewis. 

These texts were chosen because they contain timeless and visionary 
statements that touch on — and illuminate — the R20’s major themes and 
aspirations, including: 

e The need to identify shared values and establish reciprocity among the 
world’s diverse peoples, cultures and religions, by treating one another in 
accordance with the highest moral standards embraced by our respective 
traditions; 


e Historical grievances, truth-telling, reconciliation, and forgiveness; 


e The recontextualization of obsolete and problematic tenets of religious 
orthodoxy; 


e New values that the world’s diverse religions and cultures will need to 
develop if they are to co-exist peacefully; and 


e Restoring balance to nature and society through the understanding and 
practice of “spiritual ecology.” 

These major themes correspond to Plenary Sessions 2-6 of the R20 Summit 
of International Religious Leaders held on 2-3 November 2022 in Bali, which 
sessions were preceded by an Opening Plenary addressed by His Excellency 
Joko Widodo, President of the Republic of Indonesia. 


The arrangement of this volume mirrors the schedule and agenda of the 
R20 Summit in Bali. Thus, it features addresses delivered during the Opening 
Plenary (Part I); speeches delivered during Plenary Sessions 2-6 (Parts II-VI); 
and the Closing Ceremony (Part VII). 


Part VIII of this volume features official R20 documents, including the 
Memorandum of Understanding between Nahdlatul Ulama Central Board and Center for 
Shared Civilizational Values (20 May 2022); the R20 Bali Communiqué (3 November 
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2022); Is There a Need to Establish an Islamic Legal (Fiqhi) Foundation for Global Peace 
and Harmony?, a document presented to the First International Convention on 
Islamic Jurisprudence for a Global Civilization, which was jointly sponsored 
by Nahdlatul Ulama and the R20 (6 February 2023); and the Nahdlatul Ulama 
Centennial Proclamation (7 February 2023). 


These documents include significant contributions to the ongoing work 
of the G20 Religion Forum (R20), particularly in conjunction with its Working 
Group on the recontextualization of obsolete and problematic tenets of religious 
orthodoxy. 


Building on discussions held at the R20 Summit in Bali (2-3 November 
2022) and a subsequent R20 Planning Conference in Yogyakarta, Indonesia (4—6 
November 2022), the R20 has identified seven priority areas for engagement 
and established seven corresponding working groups, five of which arose from 
Plenary Sessions 2-6 of the Bali Summit. 


These Working Groups are: WG-1 on Shared Values and Reciprocity; WG-2 
on Truth and Reconciliation; WG-3 on Recontextualization; WG-4 on New 
Values; WG-5 on Spiritual Ecology; WG-6 on reviving the traditional role of art 
and culture as “windows to the transcendent” that serve to elevate the human 
spirit and inculcate ethical and spiritual values within society (“WG-6 on Art and 
Culture”); and WG-7 on Political Engagement and Strategic Communications 
(“WG-7 on Political Engagement”). 


The volume concludes with academic, media, and political commentary 
regarding the significance and potential impact of the R20 (Part IX). This 
includes a resolution unanimously adopted on 18 May 2023 by the world’s 
largest political network, Centrist Democrat International (formerly Christian 
Democrat International), which articulates and endorses the R20’s raison d'être, 
vision, and aspirations. 


We conclude this brief introduction to the Proceedings of the R20 International 
Summit of Religious Leaders, Bali, Indonesia with the complete text of the CDI 
resolution: 


Resolution on infusing the world’s geopolitical and economic power 
structures with universal ethics and humanitarian values through the G20 
Religion Forum (R20), in keeping with the vision and traditions of IDC-CDI 


e Recognizing that the Group of 20 (G20) is one of the world’s most influential 
intergovernmental forums; 
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Noting that the primary objectives of the G20 are: 

e to promote financial stability as well as economic growth; 

e to address diverse geopolitical challenges; and 

e to provide a multilateral platform and forum for global collaboration; 


Considering that the G20 constitutes a unique annual platform to engage, 
and influence, the world’s geopolitical and economic power structures; 


Aware of the significant role of CDI member parties in establishing the G20 
and shaping its agenda to the present day; 


Recalling, and reaffirming, the philosophical and spiritual roots of Centrist 
Democrat International, which lie within the traditions of Western humanism 
and Christian democracy; 


Deeply conscious of the pivotal role played by Christian democracy in 
establishing key elements of the post-World War II international order, 
including the United Nations, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
and the European Union; 


Noting with profound concern a wide range of global challenges facing 
humanity, such as environmental degradation, natural and man-made 
disasters, poverty, unemployment, displaced persons, extremism, and 
terrorism; 


Considering that an effective response to these challenges has been rendered 
more difficult by rivalry between and among major powers and the 
resurgence of identity-based conflict worldwide, as well as by the erosion 
of public commitment to ethical and spiritual values that are essential to the 
wellbeing of individuals and societies; 


Realizing that the legitimacy and effectiveness of the G20, and other 
international institutions, depend upon favorable public opinion and are 
threatened by negative sentiment; 


Acknowledging the existence of anti-globalist and anti-capitalist narratives, 
which frequently depict such institutions as elitist, unaccountable, and 
opposed to the common welfare of humanity; 


Bearing in mind the tendency for politics and economics to function as 
amoral realms, divorced from ethical and spiritual values; 


Viewing with concern heightened geopolitical rivalry, deepening cultural 
divides within and between societies, and the spread of violent conflicts that 
threaten the very foundations of the post-war international order, which has 
given rise to a nearly eight-decade interval of global peace and prosperity 
without precedent in world history; 
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Appreciating that religions — at their best — inculcate universal ethics and 
humanitarian values that foster the common good, while moderating the 
libido dominandi, or will to power; 

Recognizing the potential for religious leaders to help unite, rather than 
divide, humanity based on shared moral and spiritual values; 

Noting with appreciation that in 2022 the world’s largest Muslim 
organization, Nahdlatul Ulama, founded the G20 Religion Forum (R20) in 
conjunction with Indonesia’s Presidency of the G20; 

Noting further that the R20 functions as an inclusive, cross-cultural platform 
designed to infuse the world’s political and economic power structures with 
moral and spiritual values; 


Lauding President Joko Widodo, the Government of Indonesia, and CDI 
member party PKB for incorporating the R20 into the official program of 
G20 Main Events in 2022, and for hosting the R20 Summit in Bali two weeks 
before the 17 annual G20 Heads of State and Government Summit, which 
also took place in Nusa Dua, Bali; 


Recognizing the official status held by a variety of permanent Engagement 
Groups within the G20, including B20 (Business), C20 (Civil Society 
Organizations), L20 (Labor), P20 (Parliament), S20 (Science), SAI20 (Supreme 
Audit Institutions), T20 (Think Tanks), U20 (Urban), W20 (Women), and Y20 
(Youth); 


Taking into consideration that religious believers constitute the single 
largest demographic within the human family, whose share of the global 
population is estimated to exceed 80%; 

Recognizing that history provides countless examples of both positive and 
negative behavior legitimized by religion; 

Noting with approval that the R20 explicitly seeks to “ensure that religion 
functions as a genuine and dynamic source of solutions, rather than 
problems,” on the world stage. 


The CDI: 


Affirms the value of the R20 as a means of providing a seat at the G20 table 
for religious communities and their leaders; 


Calls upon its member parties, and all G20 Member States, to cooperate in 
securing recognition of the R20 as a permanent G20 Engagement Group; 
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e Encourages its member parties to join Nahdlatul Ulama and the Government 
of Indonesia in facilitating “the emergence of a global movement, in which 
people of goodwill of every faith and nation will help bring the world’s 
geopolitical and economic power structures into alignment with the highest 
moral and spiritual values, for the sake of all humanity” (Kyai Haji Yahya 
Cholil Staquf, General Chairman of the Nahdlatul Ulama Central Board and 
Founding Chairman of the R20). 


Bled, Slovenia, 18 May 2023 
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Part I 


Plenary Session 1: 
Welcoming & Introductory Remarks from the 
Opening Plenary of the R20 Summit 


And We sent you [Muhammad] for no purpose other than to be a blessing for all 
creation. 
~ Qur'an, al-Anbiya’: 107 


[L]et us join our hearts and hands and restore “religion” to its original and intrinsic 
glorious role — “religion” as the way to a just, peaceful and happy world. Not by 
“waging a war” against evil, but rather by following the path of introspection, of open- 
minded confession, of enlightenment, with love and compassion at heart. 

All of the world’s faiths have ancient scriptures. All should be honored and respected 
because they brought light into the darkness and made human life more enlightened 
and more happy in those ancient times. While preserving faith and following religious 
teachings for the sake of spiritual growth, new global circumstances require that we 
develop appropriate interpretations of our faith, consistent with our modern social and 
cultural environment and the laws of different states. 


New generations all over the world are waiting for this to occur and looking to us 
with hope. Hinduism has always been a progressive cultural flow, adapting in a manner 
that is consistent with ever-changing times. Mahatma Gandhiji has aptly described 
Hinduism as a continuous pursuit of Truth. How we can best proceed in this direction 
should not only be the subject of discussion in meetings such as this, but also realized in 
our own day-to-day behavior. 


~ His Holiness Swami Govinda Dev Giri Maharaj 
Remarks delivered to the Opening Plenary 
of the R20 Summit in Bali, Indonesia 
2 November 2022 


His Excellency Joko Widodo 
President of the Republic of Indonesia 


Welcome Address to the Opening Plenary of 
the R20 Summit in Bali, Indonesia 
2 November 2022 


First, in the name of the Indonesia’s government and society, I welcome you 
to Indonesia. I welcome you to a country that consists of seventeen thousand 
islands; stretches across three different time zones; and is peopled by more 
than 275 million souls belonging to 714 tribes, speaking more than 1,100 local 
languages, and professing six different religions. 


Indonesia is a country that is extremely diverse, with different tribes, 
languages, and religions. However, we are united by the ideology of the nation, 
which is Pancasila. We are united by tolerance and unity, which is Bhinneka 
Tunggal Ika: “Unity in Diversity.” 


Distinguished guests, leaders of different religions. Your religions constituted 
a major part in Indonesia’s struggle for independence, which was achieved in 
1945. Religious leaders also played a major role in achieving Indonesia’s unity 
and ensuring the success of the government’s programs of national development. 


During the Covid-19 pandemic Indonesia enjoyed the blessing of different 
religious leaders. Mosques, churches, [Hindu] temples, [Buddhist] monasteries 
and pagodas became centers of social literacy in various fields. Shoulder to 
shoulder, our interfaith cooperation is also the pride of Indonesia. 


Ladies and gentlemen, your presence at this R20 Forum makes us 
extraordinarily proud. Indonesia wants to learn from all of you, who have come 
to Bali from across the world. We, the people of Indonesia, are ready to share 
our observations and experiences. This is very important, as religious leaders 
of different faiths and nations must work together to strengthen religion’s 
contribution to solving the world’s problems; to reduce rivalry; end conflict; and 
achieve a peaceful, united world in which people of every faith work together to 
bequeath a better legacy to future generations. 
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Once again, thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for coming to Indonesia. 
I wish you every success in the R20 and hope that it will result in building 
understanding and agreement towards the concrete steps necessary for religions 
to make a greater contribution to civilization and humanity, in order to create a 
happier world for all. Thank you. 


Assalamu'alaikum warahmatullahi wabarakatuh. 


[May the peace and blessings of God be upon you.] 


Om shanti, shanti, shanti om. 


[Om peace, peace, peace om.] 


Namo Budaya. 
[Praiseworthy is the Great Buddha.] 
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His Excellency Kyai Haji Miftachul Akyar 
Chairman, Nahdlatul Ulama Supreme Council 


Welcome Address to the Opening Plenary of 
the R20 Summit in Bali, Indonesia 
2 November 2022 


May the peace, mercy, and blessings of God be upon you. 


In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. Glory to Him who 
holds the reins of destiny within His hands, who — if He desires a matter — says 
“be” and it is, Almighty God, whose acts are the essence of wisdom. 


Blessings and peace be upon the Arab prophet, who was illiterate and yet 
the most eloquent of all who spoke his language, our sovereign Muhammad. 
Blessings and peace be upon his family and companions, who illuminate the 
path and are signs of deliverance, and upon those who approached them and 
followed their guidance. 


Honored guests, welcome to Bali, Indonesia, whose inhabitants are 
composed of thousands of different tribes and ethnicities, who speak hundreds 
of different languages and dialects and who, in spite of this, live in peace and 
prosperity amidst diversity. 

Thank you very much for your presence and participation in this 
international forum. Religion is mankind’s repository for ethics, etiquette, and 
manners. Religion provides us with a framework that enables us to conduct 
serious conversations and solve global challenges upon the basis of sublime 
religious and humanitarian values. 


This G20 Religion Forum (R20) guarantees that religious voices will be 
heard, for their role is vital for humanity’s salvation. 


Nahdlatul Ulama and the Muslim World League, by virtue of their status 
as co-hosts of this Forum, have high hopes. We hope that all of you — global 
religious leaders — will present religious values both as a solution to global 
conflict, and as the noble basis upon which a new global civilization may be 
built, a civilization based upon the equal rights and dignity of every human 
being. 
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Religion is a spring that waters both its owner and those around him, 
providing humanity with spiritual purity. For the solutions to humanity’s 
contemporary crises are contained within the eternal writings of all sacred 
books. One such crisis is caused by the selfishness of those who seek religious 
validation for their opinions. 


Those who identify as followers of Nahdlatul Ulama number 150 million 
people. That is, more that 55 percent of the population of Indonesia. Nahdlatul 
Ulama thus possesses an enormous capacity to formulate policies that exist not 
just on paper, but are implemented in reality, and followed by hundreds of 
millions. 


We therefore offer sincere gratitude for this R20 Summit, especially to H.E. 
Dr. Mohammad bin Abdul Karim Al-Issa, Secretary General of the Muslim 
World League. May God create more of his likeness. 


May God forgive us all and guide us upon the path. May the peace, blessings 
and mercy of God be upon you. 


Praise be to God, Lord of the worlds, and prayers and peace be upon the 
most honorable of the prophets and messengers, our sovereign Muhammad, the 
Seal of the Prophets, and upon his family and companions. 


God, guard us with your eye which never sleeps. Surround us with Your 
inexhaustible shroud, and have mercy upon us so that we do not perish. You 
are our guardian, You are our champion. You are our reference. How many 
blessings You have bestowed upon us that necessitate our thanks to You, and 
how many calamities You have afflicted us with, which we have long endured. 
Oh God, Oh God, we ask you for faith that does not turn back, and for bliss that 
does not run out, and for comfort that does not cease. Oh God, do not leave us 
to our own devices for the blink of an eye, and do not take away from us the 
favor of what You have given us, O Most Generous, O Most Generous, O Most 
Generous, You are the Guide. 


Oh God, make our participation in this religious and ethical forum a solution 
to the problems of the ummah. Honor them, O God, with Your mercy, Oh Most 
Merciful of the merciful, and make this meeting of ours overflow with Your 
grace, forgiveness, generosity, and mercy, O Most Merciful of the merciful. Oh 
Lord, bless us in this world and the next, and protect us from the torments of 
Hell. 


May God’s blessings and peace be upon our sovereign Muhammad and 
upon his family and companions. 


May the peace, mercy, and blessings of God be upon you. 
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His Excellency Prabowo Subianto 
Minister of Defense of the Republic of Indonesia 


Welcoming Remarks to the Opening Plenary of 
the R20 Summit in Bali, Indonesia 
2 November 2022 


I would like to congratulate the organizers and the sponsors of the R20 activities, 
which are part of the G20 events in Bali, Indonesia in November 2022. 


With harmony, with understanding, and with interfaith cooperation we can 
achieve great strides in maintaining global peace and global harmony, which are 
essential to the prosperity and the well-being of mankind. 


Thank you very much. 
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Kyai Haji Yahya Cholil Staquf 
General Chairman, Nahdlatul Ulama Central Board 


Remarks to the Opening Plenary of 
the R20 Summit in Bali, Indonesia 
2 November 2022 


Assalamu alaikum wa rohmatullahi wa barokatuh. May the peace and blessings of 
God be upon you. 


Praise and thanks be to God, and peace and prayer be upon the Prophet of 
God, our lord Mohammed Abd Allah and upon his family, companions, and 
successors. 


Honorable General Secretary of the Muslim World League, H.E. Dr. 
Mohammad bin Abdul Karim Al-Issa. Honorable General Chairman of the 
Nahdlatul Ulama Supreme Council, His Eminence KH. Miftachul Akyar. 
Honorable Coordinating Minister of Politics, Law, and Security Affairs of the 
Republic of Indonesia, H.E. Dr. Mahfud M.D. Honorable Coordinating Minister of 
Human Development and Culture H.E. Dr. Muhadjir Effendy. Honorable Grand 
Mufti of Egypt, His Eminence Shaykh Shawki Ibrahim. Honorable Chairman of 
MBZ University of Humanities, H.E. Dr. Hamdan Musallam. Honorable Vice 
President of Indonesia the 8" and the 10" [sic.] H.E. Dr. Jusuf Kalla. Honorable 
President Andres Pastrana Arango of the Republic of Columbia. Honorable 
Minister of Religious Affairs, H.E. Yaqut Cholil Qoumas. Honorable delegates 
from India’s Hindu community H.E. Ram Madhav. Honorable Minister for 
State-owned Enterprises, H.E. Erick Thohir. 


On behalf of the Nahdlatul Ulama I want to express our utmost gratitude 
to the Muslim World League and especially to H.E. Secretary General Dr. 
Mohammad bin Abdul Karim Al-Issa for the willingness to have a collaboration 
with the Nahdlatul Ulama to co-host this forum for all of you, our distinguished 
participants. 
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Distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, distinguished speakers and 
participants: on behalf of your Indonesian friends, Nahdlatul Ulama and the 
Center for Shared Civilizational Values, I welcome you to Bali, Indonesia. 


Welcome to Bali, the land of Hinduism in the world’s largest Muslim- 
majority country. 

Welcome to Bali, the land of Hinduism, whose inhabitants permit the most 
iconic dance tradition from Aceh, of the most visibly Islamic culture within our 
nation, to be performed upon this honorable stage. 


Welcome to Bali, the land of Hinduism, whose inhabitants allow Nahdlatul 
Ulama, the world’s largest Muslim organization, and the Muslim World League, 
the most important organization in the Islamic world, to convene the R20 here in 
this land, attended by religious leaders from throughout the world. 


Welcome to Indonesia, the world’s largest Muslim-majority nation, which 
allows Bali to preserve its own unique Hindu culture. The world’s largest 
Muslim-majority nation, which allows a unique Hindu culture to flourish, 
cheered and applauded by all the people of Indonesia. 


This G20 Religion Forum, or R20, is an initiative that comes from a sincere, 
good, and spiritual will of people of religion — from a sincere concern, on the 
part of all religious believers, about the future of humanity. We surely hope that 
this initiative will assume an honorable and significant place within the global 
dynamics of humanity’s struggle to find solutions to its current, and perennial, 
problems. 


For centuries, human civilization has grappled with the reality of strife 
between different religious groups. Today, we inherit a situation in which 
people of different faiths are engaged in competition, antagonism, and conflict 
motivated by religion. We still witness this crisis of conflict across the world: in 
West Africa, South and Southeast Asia, and even in Europe and America. 


It is as if — because of the history of conflict between different religious 
communities — we have inherited a state of gridlock. The painful experiences 
associated with religious competition, antagonism, and conflict have lasted 
so long that they have ossified and become an integral part of religious 
establishments and their relations. 

As a result, conflict and antagonism have seeped into religious believers’ 
perceptions and teachings. We do not need to deny that our religious teachings 
still contain elements that can easily be weaponized to justify competition and 
civilizational conflict with groups that are considered to be different. 
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It falls to us — religious leaders from across the world — to take responsibility 
for this state of affairs and to find a way out for all humanity. We must make a 
concerted effort to analyze this state of continuous gridlock, because it is akin 
to smoldering embers in dry straw. Whenever and wherever a desire arises to 
kindle a fire — that is, to push for competition between religious communities 
— religious teachings can easily be weaponized to spark conflict and worsen 
relations. 


Together, we must work to ensure that the potential for conflict latent within 
our understanding of religion is rapidly brought to an end. We must engage in 
a joint effort, first of all, to identify and agree upon those shared values common 
to all religions. These shared values, which we have agreed upon together, will 
become the basic reference point from which we can embark upon our shared 
endeavor. These shared values will become a reason for all of us to work together. 


But we know — there is no need to deny it — that we come to this task from 
different value systems, and that there remain elements within our value systems 
that may be used to justify antagonism towards other religions. Therefore, we 
must consider the values that we need to share in order to live side-by-side in 
peace. That is, without our coexistence being overshadowed by the ever-present 
potential for conflict, buried within our interpretation of religious texts. 


We need to conduct a thorough review of our religious teachings, and 
— if we find elements that can endanger coexistence and peace between our 
communities — then we must have the courage to consider new interpretations 
that grant us all the possibility of living together, side-by-side, in peace. 


The Catholic Church has already undertaken this process with the Second 
Vatican Council, which issued religious edicts enabling Catholics to value people 
of different faiths and be more accepting of a shared communal life without 
conflict. We also know that in 2016 a community of Jews — the Masorti, or 
Conservative stream of Judaism — convened a forum of rabbinical scholars and 
issued a 29-page statement that may serve as an inspiration for all of us [“The 
Status of Non-Jews in Jewish Law and Lore Today” ]. Their purpose was to ensure 
that a better and more harmonious relationship may exist between Jewish and 
non-Jewish communities. This document, called a teshuvah [a responsa], honestly 
and courageously examined Jewish law (halacha) and urged Jews throughout 
the world to embrace an understanding of their religion which acknowledges 
the fundamental equality of all human beings in order to foster harmonious 
relations with others. 


Likewise, in 2019 Nahdlatul Ulama (NU) convened a National Conference 
of Nahdlatul Ulama Religious Scholar in West Java, Indonesia. As a result of 
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this conference, NU issued a ruling that recontextualizes our understanding 
of Islamic teaching. Nahdlatul Ulama ruled that the legal category of “non- 
Muslim,” the category of “kafir,” the category of “infidel” is no longer relevant 
within the context of a modern nation state. Every citizen, whatever of their 
background — religious or otherwise — must be equal before the law, and their 
identity cannot justify discrimination of any kind. 


These are all efforts that have already been undertaken by different religious 
communities. We want this enthusiasm to broaden, deepen, and become 
universal. We want religious communities across the world to join together in 
building a global movement to end the potential for conflict that currently exists 
between us. 


If we are to succeed in this task, religious leaders must take a strong moral 
position and call the world to humanitarianism. The highest values of religion 
must be adopted and infuse the world’s social, political, and economic power 
structures with moral and spiritual values. If this is done then all of us, humanity, 
may move forward together towards a better and more noble future. 


Is such a transformation possible? More than 77 years ago in Jakarta, leaders 
from across a vast spectrum of difference gathered to consult with each other 
about the future of the Dutch East Indies. They included the leaders of Islamist 
groups, Communists, those who followed Western liberalism, and those that 
demanded a return to traditionalism. Leaders from every major world religion 
gathered and had to reach agreement as to what could be the common basis for 
all Indonesians to live together as a single nation. These leaders took the most 
noble values from every religion, belief, and conviction they held, including 
their ideological beliefs. They chose only the most noble values, so that these 
values could be accepted by all. From this process Pancasila was born. From this 
process, the Constitution of 1945 was born — with its unique openness — which 
created a more noble civilization for the future of all humanity. 


This example demonstrates that, no matter how great the differences 
between us, agreement is always possible. 


So let us continue with the enthusiasm that we see and feel here today, and 
engage in honest discussions. There is nothing to be afraid of, because we are 
here to accept and understand differences. We will not blame each other. We will 
not humiliate each other. We know that we come form different circumstances. 
Come on! Let us acknowledge our differences. Come on! Let us, together, 
acknowledge the problems that befall us so that we can find solutions that may 
help us all and, God Willing, help all humanity. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, once again, welcome. I wish our discussions every 
success. We are God-fearing people, we believe in the mercy and blessings of 
God. May God’s blessings, guidance, and help always be with us during this 
event and afterwards, and, with our joint efforts, to contribute in a positive and 
constructive way for the benefit all humanity. 


Thank you. Assalamu alaikum wa rohmatullahi wa barokatuh. May the peace 
and blessings of God be upon you. 
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His Holiness Pope Francis 


Bishop of Rome and Supreme Pontiff of the Roman 
Catholic Church 


Letter of Greeting to the Opening Plenary of 
the R20 Summit in Bali, Indonesia 
2 November 2022 


I offer my cordial greetings to all taking part in the G20 Religious Forum and I 
express my gratitude to those who have organized this event. 


Your meeting in Bali, which precedes the G20 Summit, provides a fitting 
opportunity to reflect together, as religious leaders and representatives, on 
certain pressing issues and needs of our time. Prominent among these is the 
question of the role religions can play in finding solutions to the crises that 
nowadays affect not only individuals, but also entire peoples, countries, and 
the international community. For amid a globalized society, “the great religious 
and wisdom traditions are called to testify to the existence of a shared spiritual 
and moral patrimony, based on two principles: transcendence and fraternity” 
(Reading of the Final Declaration and Conclusion of the Congress, Nur-Sultan, 15 
September 2022). ... 


[T]he highest human aspirations cannot be excluded from public life and 
relegated merely to the private sphere. Men and women everywhere, though 
belonging to different cultures, languages and religious traditions, ask the 
same fundamental questions: Who am I? Where did I come from? Why is there 
injustice, evil and death in the world? What is there after this life? Faced with 
these questions, the world’s religions call us to look beyond the illusion of our 
own self-sufficiency and raise our vision to what is above, to the God who 
created us to be one human family and who offers life and hope to all. 


Sadly, the world is increasingly marked by the neglect of God and by abuses 
committed in his name. We must affirm that extremism, radicalism, terrorism 
and all other incentives to hatred, hostility, violence and war, whatever 
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their motivations or goals, have nothing to do with the authentic spirit of 
religion and must be rejected in the most decisive terms possible. Instead, it 
is our responsibility, as individual believers and as leaders of our respective 
communities, to foster the paths of mutual dialogue, love and reconciliation 
that lead to peace and conformity with the plan of the Almighty. In this regard, 
religion, far from being a cause of the various crises we face today, is instead part 
of their solution. 


I trust, therefore, that your deliberations during this Religious Forum will, 
in a spirit of mutual dialogue, benefit the common good by recalling to men and 
women everywhere God’s providential care for all that he has made and the 
need to enhance the bonds of fraternal solidarity. In this way, your work can 
contribute to resolving the various crises that confront the human family and 
thus truly serve the good of our brothers and sisters. 
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His Excellency Shaykh Mohammad 
bin Abdul Karim Al-Issa 


Secretary General, Muslim World League 


Address to the Opening Plenary of 
the R20 Summit in Bali, Indonesia; 2 November 2022 


We are delighted with today’s historic and vital gathering, which brings together 
prominent religious leaders from across the world to launch a global initiative 
within the framework of the G20 Summit — the R20 platform, which has been 
adopted by the G20 Presidency this year to become the first Engagement Group 
for religions in the history of the G20. 


We express our deep appreciation to His Excellency, the President of the 
Republic of Indonesia, for supporting and adopting this initiative. The R20 will 
place a great burden of responsibility upon religious leaders, and especially 
upon the Muslim World League and Nahdlatul Ulama — as Co-chairs of this 
Summit — to ensure the R20’s success.... 


Islam invites us to deal with everyone wisely, and encourages this trait of 
wise dealing and balance to perfect one’s character. For God Almighty says: 
“[He] grant[s] wisdom unto whom He wills: and whoever is granted wisdom 
has indeed been granted wealth abundant. But none bears this in mind save 
those who are endowed with insight” (2:269). 


“Wisdom” is a word brimming with meaning. Wisdom is the ability to 
move beyond dreams and ideas into concrete acts and initiatives. Thus, we 
are glad to launch the “Forum for Building Bridges Between East and West” at 
this international platform, to bring about a more understanding and peaceful 
world, as well as more stable and harmonious societies. 


In today’s world we are in dire need of something practical, such as building 
bridges through active and influential initiatives and programs that go beyond 
the “conventional” and “repetitive.” We must go beyond a pattern of traditional 
dialogue, which has not changed, and which has brought little progress in 
promoting friendship, understanding, and cooperation among nations and 
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peoples. Instead, we must move towards the convening of a civilized alliance 
among all. This alliance is based upon a firm and strong foundation: namely, 
shared religious and human values, some of which are capable of promoting 
peace in our world.... 


We believe that the soul, the spirit of God, is the origin of mankind’s 
creation; that — although we do not compare the Creator to His creation — God 
Almighty made Adam in his image; and that Adam is our collective father. 


What does this mean? It means that human beings are noble, possessing 
sanctity of spirit and a form that irrevocably distinguishes us from the rest of 
creation. This excellence, this distinction, comes with an unavoidable obligation 
akin to a moral and spiritual tax that must be paid. It is upon this basis that man 
must respect his fellow man, for he has been favored by God and imbued with 
dignity of both spirit and form. 


Your Excellency the President, esteemed attendees. When the world is split 
into factions, the vacuum created by this separation breeds negative perceptions 
and ideas which, in turn, lead to convictions and decisions that can be rash 
and dangerous in the extreme. Pure intentions, wise deliberation, and sincere 
promises not only prevent confrontation, but also foster clarity, understanding, 
love, and collective action. 


Nevertheless, a measure of tolerance and mutual acceptance is required, for 
their absence results in mutual distress and fosters egoism and confrontation. 
Whatever differences there may be, they can be solved with knowledge and 
wisdom. Whatever the pretexts for conflict, they must be addressed. 


In this context we ask: What is the role that religious believers must play 
in resolving contemporary conflicts and what, specifically, is their role in 
peacemaking? Without a doubt, religious leaders have a powerful influence 
upon their followers, born of their spiritual strength and the religious grounding 
of both their words and deeds. People of faith, whatever their creed, believe that 
religion — the source of their leaders’ conduct — is both sacred and infallible. 


However, certain religious devotees — due either to their extreme 
interpretations or extreme leaders — have frequently turned the power of religion 
into an uncontrollable, untrustworthy force. This, among other reasons, has 
caused some analysts to recklessly blame religion itself, and hold it responsible 
for disasters, wars, and suffering. 

We are all aware that history is replete with bitter conflicts between the 
partisans of religions and civilizations, and with the pain caused by divisions 
that ignored commonalities which — if nurtured — would have brought peace 
to the world and harmony to its nations. Despite the efforts of some to depict it 
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as such, religion itself is not, fundamentally, the problem. Rather, the problem 
lies in understanding religion and in its weaponization and the perversion of its 
noble objectives to serve unethical agendas. 


That is why, as religious leaders united by a common framework, we must 
purify our understanding of religion — which supports peace — of deviant 
ideas. This task can only be done through our words and deeds. 

I do not wish to detain you by expounding upon this further. The themes 
of the R20 more than adequately cover these matters — especially given the 
distinguished religious leaders and thinkers who will speak at this Summit. 


I beseech God Almighty to bless us for the greater good. Peace be with you. 
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His Holiness Swami Govinda Dev Giri Maharaj 


Treasurer, Shri Ram Janmbhoomi 
Teerth Kshetra Trust 


Address to the Opening Plenary of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 2 November 2022 


Dear Respected Messengers of Immortal Faith! Greetings from a representative 
of Bharat — that is, India! 


I am happy and honored to be a part of this gathering of the cream of true 
humanity from all over the world. Personally, I am all the more happy to visit 
this part of planet Earth, where the Hindus of yore have left their spiritual and 
cultural imprint. 


I thank and congratulate the organizers of the R20 Summit for scheduling 
it at a most apt time, when the whole world, the entire humanity is threatened 
by strife, wars and natural calamities. Most of these are manmade. Thus, they 
were avoidable in the first place, had the voice of conscience prevailed. Hindu 
Dharma has always striven for the wellbeing of all. 


It is indeed strange but true that the institution of religion, which was 
originally conceived to ensure human well-being, has itself become a source of 
many of our problems. But must it be so? In spite of their differences — cultural, 
historical, or ritualistic — the core of all religions should be the same: conscience, 
compassion, temperance, and the well being of the world, since for all of us 
God is One. They all speak in nearly the same tongue: abstention from vices, 
purification through fasting, chanting of the holy name, charity and, last but not 
the least, belief in one God. In fact, this underlying unity of religions is what has 
brought us here together, and I, on behalf of Hindu Dharma, congratulate the 
organizers. 

I come from the land of Adi Shankaracharya, of Advaita, that provides 
philosophical justification for the essential unity not just of mankind but of the 
entire universe. Ultimately, there is no such thing as “we” and “they.” There is 
simply “us.” 
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With this in mind, let us again join our hands and hearts and restore 
“religion” to its original and intrinsic glorious role — “religion” as the way toa 
just, peaceful and happy world. The way of religion is not that of “waging a war” 
against evil. Remember? There is no “they” who are evil. So, [by following] the 
path ... of introspection, of open-minded confession, of enlightenment, and all 
of this with love and compassion at heart. 


Here, I regard it as my sacred duty to draw the attention of this august 
gathering towards a serious problem that all of us, especially our youth, are 
facing. As a result of the explosion of knowledge due to science and the capacity 
of technology to apply scientific discoveries to our lives, we are increasingly 
being flooded with comforts and luxuries. Now, prima facie, this appears to be 
a welcome development. Where is the problem? 


The problem is that this never ending and ever more costly pursuit of 
pleasures has caused the average youth to develop a self-centered attitude that 
focuses only on the carnal, material aspect of life. From the comprehensive view 
of human life that religion prescribes, excessive indulgence in materialistic 
pursuits makes one oblivious to the noble, spiritual aspect of human life. 
There can be no greater loss than this. Hence, I appeal to this gathering in all 
earnestness, asking that we prioritize addressing this problem in our agenda. 
Let it be our collective duty to instill the noble values of religion, moderation 
and faith in God as the embodiment of these values. 


All of the world’s faiths have ancient scriptures. All should be honored and 
respected because they brought light into the darkness and made human life 
more enlightened and more happy in those ancient times. While preserving 
faith and following religious teachings for the sake of spiritual growth, new 
global circumstances require that we develop appropriate interpretations of our 
faith, consistent with our modern social and cultural environment and the laws 
of different states. New generations all over the world are waiting for this to 
occur and looking at us with hope. Hinduism has always been a progressive 
cultural flow, adapting in a manner that is consistent with ever-changing times. 
Mahatma Gandhiji has aptly described Hinduism as a continuous pursuit of 
Truth. How we can best proceed in this direction should not only be the subject 
of discussion in meetings such as this, but also realized in our own day to day 
behavior. 


The Holy Vedas emphasized a life of balance amongst the individual, society, 
nature, and the ultimate source of all that exists, God. A serious problem that 
the entire world is facing today is that of human interference in the domain of 
Mother Nature. Modern lifestyles and the enormous productions of technology 
and industry have polluted the natural environment, including the earth, our 
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rivers and seas, and even the very air that we breathe. All of humanity will suffer 
from this. Religious leaders must try to address this by co-operating with others 
to achieve a state of healthy and peaceful co-existence upon our Mother Earth. 
Let all of us join hands and hearts in pursuit of this noble endeavor. 


Ancient Indian seers have not only proclaimed that the world is one family 
— “Vasudhaiva Kutumbakam|\” — but also emphasized that the entire cosmos is 
essentially a single entity. This is the highest principle of non-dualism: Advaita, 
as elaborated by Adi Shankaracharya. Therefore, harm done to anyone is 
ultimately harm perpetrated by, and to, the doer himself. This is an apt time to 
develop Love and Reverence for the entire creation. 


Dear Divine Souls, let us therefore join hands, pool together the best of our 
spiritual resources and set out on a mission of developing a new world order, 
whose features were visualized by the great Rishis of Bharat: 


May all beings be happy 
May all be healthy 
May all see only good days ahead 


May no one suffer at all. 


This Hindu view of life is neither a dream nor simply a prayer. I believe it is 
a mission for all of us to take upon our shoulders, as we are the chosen children 
of God to shape a better future of humanity. 


I conclude with a cosmic prayer in the words of Sant Dnyaneshwar, a 
medieval Philosopher-Saint-Poet of India. 


Please bless us, O Lord, with a World — 

A world in which villains, shorn of their vices, are lost in noble deeds. 
A world whose elements are all in harmony. 

A world basking in enlightenment and mutual love. 

A world in which every noble wish is fulfilled. 


In short, a world where all beings are in eternal bliss and in unison with the 
Almighty. 


Om Shanti Shanti Shanti !!! 
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Rabbi Abraham Skorka 


Rector Emeritus, Seminario Rabinico 
Latinoamericano 


“Religions and Present Reality” 
Address to the Opening Plenary of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 2 November 2022 


Religion is one of the primary components of the immense variety of cultures 
that have existed throughout human history. Reflective responses to the meaning 
of existence and the mysterious presence of humanity in the cosmos played an 
essential role in the formation of the first organized societies recorded in history. 
They also provided the foundation on which the different creeds and religions 
we know today were established. We find religious elements in all ancient 
cultures. 


This religious factor was also closely linked to the formation of legal systems, 
as we observe in the codes of Ur-Nammu, Lipit Ishtar, Eshnuna, Hammurabi, and 
the Torah, and in the jurisprudence of ancient Greece and Rome. However, these 
legal systems did not produce universal justice, a value that remains unrealized 
in practice. Although the concepts of universal peace and brotherhood among 
peoples may be found in the Hebrew Bible and are fundamental to Christianity 
and Islam, the three Abrahamic religions that encompass a large proportion 
of the human family could not overcome the tendency of human beings to 
perpetrate violence and destruction. 


As our present reality demonstrates, conflict continues to prevail among 
peoples and nations, often to a horrifying degree. The long-awaited establishment 
of a new and just world order, following the devastation of the Second World 
War, failed to become more than an aspiration. 

Nor have the anthropocentric creeds — founded on the proclaimed ideals of 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity — managed to fundamentally alter the violent 
course of human history which, for thousands of years, has been plagued by 
inter-group rivalry, hatred, and countless disastrous wars. 
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Agnostics and atheists often charge that religions have been more responsible 
for making war than creating peace. Regardless of whether or not this is true, 
how can we explain the inability of religions to “smooth out” and diminish the 
destructive drives of men? 


The answer to this difficult question touches upon the essence of human 
nature. The Bible distinguishes two drives in man: those that are constructive, 
which build and enhance life; and those that are destructive, which lead 
to violence and death.' Interestingly, Sigmund Freud arrived at a similar 
formulation through his psychoanalytic approach to understanding human 
beings.” 

Throughout history, although some generations achieved a significant 
degree of social justice and fraternity, their descendants often reverted to 
behavior that produced destructive and atrocious realities. The Hebrew Bible 
offers two important examples in this regard. The first is personal. Moses is 
defined as the greatest among the prophets, the one who spoke “face to face”? 
with God. However, his grandson became priest of a pagan cult.* 


The second example refers to the entire people of Israel. God made a 
pact with the people when they were at Mount Sinai. In this pact, the people 
committed themselves to complying with the precepts God had prescribed for 
them, and God promised to protect them.° The generation that succeeded Moses, 
which entered Canaan, reaffirmed that pact,’ as did the subsequent generation.” 
However, this commitment on the part of the people of Israel did not endure. 


In other words, it is not possible to transmit ethics and morals in a hereditary 
(i.e., genetic) manner. Each generation must be educated anew, and each member 
of that new generation must commit to upholding the values that dignify the 
human condition. Unlike scientific knowledge, which can be transmitted through 
intellectual apprehension alone, moral conduct can be attained only through a 
more complex, and deeper, spiritual process of polishing the heart and soul. 


Although religions have often been misused and heinous crimes have 
been committed in the name of God, great religious traditions have generally 
conveyed a message of peace, justice and spirituality throughout the centuries. 
But that does not mean the recipients of the message were always good followers. 
Many dire situations — such as those precipitated by food shortages, economic 


1 Deuteronomy 30:19. 

2 Das Unbehagen in der Kultur (1930), translated into to English as Civilization and Its Discontents. 
3 Deuteronomy 34:10. 

4 Judges 19:30. 

5 Exodus 24:7. 

6 

7 


Deuteronomy 29:9-13. 
Joshua 24:25. 
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crises, and natural disasters — have led to a collapse of moral integrity, even in 
societies that had previously attained a high level of cultural sophistication. 


Therefore, those who criticize religions for precipitating conflict must 
consider whether religions’ failure to permanently and decisively improve 
cultures reflects the inadequacy of religious ideas themselves, or whether this 
failure reflects the incorrect or ill-intentioned application of religious teachings, 
and the inability of subsequent generations to sustain them. 


At times, faith traditions have lacked individuals capable of serving as 
effective exemplars and teachers of their values. Moses, Jesus, Muhammad, 
Buddha, Adi Shankara, Confucius, and many others, conveyed spiritual values 
to their respective communities in a relatively pure form. But in order to maintain 
and magnify the light of their teachings amidst an ever-changing reality, each 
generation needs teachers who know how to recreate, and re-enliven, the 
original message. 


In ancient Israel, according to biblical writings, the Prophets were those who 
delivered a message to each generation in the name of God. There were also false 
prophets? who debased this vital mission, transforming “prophethood” into a 
worldly profession and a livelihood (Amos 7: 12 — 17). Many such false prophets 
also rose to a position of privilege as part of the king’s court. 


Genuine Prophets did not remain silent in the face of injustice. At the risk 
of their lives, they raised their voices against the ill will and evil that permeated 
society, even when the king and his court were the perpetrators, as was the case 
with the Prophet Elijah in the matter of Naboth’s vineyard (1 Kings 21). 


Although, for many reasons, the prophetic institution ceased to exist 
formally, the spirit of prophecy, or the prophetic attitude, has never ceased to 
exist within the Jewish people.’ 

The only way the prophetic message of justice and peace can be widely 
inculcated among human beings is for leaders of all faiths to courageously raise 
their voices and live by the noble values they proclaim. 


Silence by religions in the face of evil, the unthinking repetition of slogans 
from the past, and the weaponization of religion as a political tool to sow hatred 
and fanaticism that lead to death have caused many to question the truth of 
religions and the relevance of their teachings today. 


The example of the biblical Prophets reminds us that religious leaders must 
be differentiated from political leaders. In other words, they must function as 


8 Jeremiah 14:14-16; 23; etc. 
9 Abraham Joshua Heschel, Prophetic Inspiration After the Prophets: Maimonides and Other Medieval Authorities; Ktav 
Pub & Distributors Inc, New York, 1996. 
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a distinct expression of the society of which they are a part and of its highest 
values. Politicians are governed by the needs and problems of the society they 
lead, and their public communications and decision-making inevitably focus on 
identifying immediate and practical solutions to these problems. In contrast, the 
core message of religious leaders must focus on ethical and spiritual values and 
their relevance to daily life. Religious leaders must serve as the moral conscience 
of the people. 


Perhaps the greatest deficit in human history is the spiritual one, because 
those who should have cried out did not have the strength to do so. During 
World War II, Nazism literally constructed factories to annihilate people — the 
death camps in which six million Jews and countless others were killed. The final 
product of these factories was the human ashes of those who were murdered. 
These camps were not erected overnight. They were the final stage of a process 
that began in Germany with the construction of Dachau (1933), Sachsenhausen 
(1936), and Buchenwald (1937), while the world remained silent. The Shoah was 
the result of global disregard of the Jews’ suffering, even when their ominous 
situation was evident and their dire future could be clearly foreseen." 


The age-old human proclivity towards enmity, violence and destruction did 
not cease after the horrors of the Second World War came to light. Although great 
figures developed a global infrastructure to foster peace and universal justice, 
including the UN Charter and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
armies continued to march and governments developed weapons capable of 
instantly reducing the world to ruins. All too often the frenzied shouts of those 
who called for violence overwhelmed the voices of those who cried out for peace. 


The voices of hatred — those who know how to ignite the low passions 
of man, which lead to death and destruction — tend to capture the minds and 
hearts of many. Meanwhile, voices that cry out for justice, urge humility, and 
encourage peace are too few and often drowned out. 


It was with His word, according to the biblical account, that God created 
the cosmos and everything in it (Genesis 1). Only through the word — i.e., with 
words of love and peace — can human beings create a better reality. Since ancient 
times, the word has waged a constant struggle against weapons of war. Our 
ability to live in peace with one another, and even our very existence, depends 
on which side wins this battle for the future. 


10 Les Juifs parmi les nations : conférence faite par M. Jacques Maritain sous les auspices des “Groupes Chrétienté” au Théâtre 
des Ambassadeurs, le samedi 5 février 1938. Editeur: Les Editions du Cerf, 29, boulevard de La Tour-Maubourg, 
Paris, 1938. 
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His Excellency 
Shaykh Dr. Shawki Ibrahim Abdel-Karim Alam 


Grand Mufti of Egypt 


Address to the Opening Plenary of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 2 November 2022 


Allow me to begin my remarks by expressing my sincere gratitude to the 
President, Government, and people of the Republic of Indonesia for their kind 
invitation to attend this meeting. I especially thank their excellencies Shaykh 
Miftah al-Akhyar, and Shaykh Yahya Cholil, the leaders of Indonesia’s Nahdlatul 
Ulama. We thank them for their great efforts in hosting this great gathering. I also 
thank my brother H.E. Shaykh Mohammad bin Abdul Karim Al-Issa, Secretary 
General, Muslim World League. 


We are gathered here with one voice and a common agenda that contains 
good for believers and nations. I value the view of R20 for strengthening world 
peace and advancing dialogue between civilizations. This Forum has cast 
light. Because of these efforts, it is a prominent model for raising the level of 
cooperation between religious believers in the interests of all humanity. 


My dear brothers, the moral and religious responsibility to support the 
values of peaceful coexistence between religions rests heavily upon the shoulders 
of religious leaders. This is because religious leaders of different faiths occupy 
a place of honor and respect from all people without exception, in view of their 
noble message, objectives, and distance from political and worldly ambition, 
and in view of the high position God had placed them in to spread divine morals 
among the people. For this reason, it was incumbent upon them to lead the 
movement for reforming religious discourse and removing this discourse from 
the whirlpool of enmity and conflict adopted by extreme minds, who attempted 
to propagate abnormal, extreme values rejected by all religions. 


In order to accomplish this noble, divine mission, religious leaders from 
across the world must work together to arrive at a united vision, determine 
the appropriate means, and work together on studied, organized programs in 
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order to unite people’s hearts in rejecting extremism and racism. And, likewise, 
rejection of discrimination upon the basis of religion and, above all else, anchor 
a culture of accepting the other and respecting his opinion and beliefs. Also, 
we must cooperate on the level of knowledge and academia to produce solid 
academic studies that work towards manifesting these values in a scientific, 
serious way. Educational curricula must support the values of living together 
that all religions call for. 


Brothers, the fixedness of moral values is a guarantee of security for society, 
regardless of its creed and religion. Any trifling with the moral system recognized 
by the people will lead to disastrous, evil results. And from here we, truly, need 
to actualize these values and turn them into a tangible, concrete reality in our 
age after the inflammation of evil powers fed by the fires of hatred, radicalism, 
division, sectarianism, extremism, and terrorism that assaults human dignity. 
And from here we are in the greatest need of great efforts to anchor values, morals 
and general politeness within society through religious, media, educational and 
artistic institutions via programs that actualize these noble values; that we may 
reject hatred and enliven peace and love. 


We are in a need for our media to work towards brotherhood and love, 
rather than conspiring to spread hatred and fuel the fires of division. We need 
our modern education to train our students, young and old, to cooperate and 
complement one another in both their agreement and difference, and for the 
point of departure for human rights promoters to be concern for the human 
and his support without regard to gender, color, or religion. We need to take 
into consideration, on the one hand, our common humanity, and, on the other, 
respect for our unique characteristics and diversity. Our institutions need to 
spread peace, love, and dialogue in both word and deed. 


In this context, Islamic scholars have taken it upon themselves to broadcast 
the correct image of Islam, which we hope will give the world at large a better 
understanding of the principles of this religion and its divine moral values, and 
this conference [the R20] is part of this effort. 


Distinguished brothers, allow me to say that the Egyptian Dar al-Ifta [fatwa 
authority] has taken energetic steps to unite people, establish brotherhood and 
reject hatred in the field of fatwas, for we have established General Secretariat 
for Fatwa Authorities Worldwide to discuss and cooperate in charity and piety 
and unite muftis in love and peace and reject hatred both locally and globally. 


Dar al-Ifta and the General Secretariat for Fatwa Authorities Worldwide 
have been careful to translate these values in their activities, statements, 
fatwas, initiatives, and different global conferences. Dar al-Ifta has established 
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its different observatories and launched its different initiatives to achieve this 
noble end. We have, for example, established an observatory for hateful fatwas 
that extremists try to broadcast worldwide and attribute falsely slanderously 
to the religion of Islam. This observatory has launched under the name of The 
Observatory for Abnormal and Takfiri Fatwas in cooperation with another 
observatory that monitors hatred in its other guise, the guise of hatred and 
fear of Islam, which we have named The Observatory of Islamophobia, which 
monitors hatred against Islam and Muslims across the world. Likewise, we also 
launched The Global Fatwa Index for Measuring the Fruits of Moderation and 
Hatred in the Field of Fatwas. These two observatories and index have done 
good work, with efforts towards establishing the Center for Extremism Studies, 
which seeks to become an umbrella that gathers all think tanks concerned with 
countering extremism. 


No doubt that even with these initiatives and good will here and there we 
need supportive educational syllabuses, and supportive media platforms, and 
for every family, no, society and all of its governmental and civil institutions to 
take up this work so that it may bear the desired fruit. 


Distinguished gentlemen, it befits me at the end of my speech to thank you 
all for this wholesome invitation. All that is left is for me to ask God Almighty 
to aid us in spreading a culture of coexistence, security, and peace among all of 
the sons of humanity and for God to strengthen our determination to root out 
extremism and violence from the minds of our sons of every religion and sect, for 
humanity is in great need of living together in peace, security, and cooperation 
so that all people may flourish. May God Almighty aid us in this task, for He is 
the One who guides us to find the balanced way. And our last supplication is: 
Praise be to God, Lord of the Worlds. Thank you. May the peace and blessings 
of God be upon you. 
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His Excellency Shaykh Abdallah bin Bayyah 
President of the Abu Dhabi Forum for Peace 


Address to the Opening Plenary of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia 2 November 2022 


In the Name of God, the Beneficent, the Merciful. All praise belongs to God, 
Lord of the universe. Blessings and peace be upon our prophet, Muhammad, 
and upon his brothers: the prophets and messengers. 


H.E. Dr. Mohammad bin Abdul Karim Al-Issa, Secretary General of the 
Muslim World League; H.E. KH. Yahya Cholil Staquf, founder of the G20 
Religion Forum (R20) and General Chairman of the Nahdlatul Ulama Central 
Board; dear excellencies, guests, and honorable participants: May the peace, 
mercy, and blessings of God be upon you. 


I would like to sincerely thank the organizers of this magnificent gathering 
for inviting me to participate in such an important event. I apologize for not being 
able to meet with you due to health issues. However, what cannot be completely 
attained, should not be completely neglected. Allow me, in this session, to 
present some preliminary ideas which, I hope, will be a worthy contribution to 
topic in question. I cannot but mention, and highlight, the sincere efforts exerted 
by H.E. Dr. Mohammad bin Abdul Karim Al-Issa in promoting the values of 
tolerance and coexistence worldwide, based on the principles elaborated in The 
Charter of Makkah. I also hail the efforts of Nahdlatul Ulama, headed by KH. 
Yahya Cholil Staquf, for its pioneering endeavors in advancing civic peace and 
realizing the values of religious guidance and love both within Indonesia and 
around the world. 


Brothers and sisters, this R20 Summitis being held inaturbulent international 
environment, which adds to the severity of the challenges facing us: a global 
pandemic still casts its shadow; economic disruption and inflation wrack global 
markets; and rising tensions and the dangers of war afflict various parts of the 
world. The cycle of crises and tensions that we are currently experiencing make 
one thing clear: peace is an indivisible whole. 
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If peace is disturbed in any part of the world, the deleterious consequences 
of this breach are felt everywhere by humanity as a whole. In our present era, the 
effects of war are no longer confined to the geographical terrain of the battlefield, 
but cross borders to reach the far corners of the earth. For the demons of war still 
lie dormant in the hearts of men. It is therefore the responsibility of religious 
leaders and politicians to rectify the errant ideas in people’s heads and in their 
hearts before they manifest into action. The R20 is guided by an awareness of this 
necessity. As one, we feel the urgent need to fulfil our roles by contributing to 
the restoration of humanity’s moral conscience, which will revitalize the values 
of compassion and give meaning to benevolence and cooperation. 


There can be no doubt that globalization has caused the fates and 
circumstances of diverse peoples across the word to be intertwined to a 
remarkable degree. And this fact, in turn, has led to a deeper awareness of the 
reality that humanity belongs to a single, great family, and that Earth is our 
shared home. Some call this universal citizenship, whose obligations should be 
fulfilled by manifesting the spirit of passengers on a single ship. The Prophet 
— peace be upon him — spoke of this in one of his Hadith. This spirit is that 
of passengers who believe in their collective responsibility; are guided by 
conscientious freedom; and honor the obligations of solidarity and cooperation. 


By adopting the spirit of this ship’s passengers, we may build a world 
overflowing with the fruits of reason, which benefit all. For these fruits will 
not be attained through force or monopolized by the rich. It would be a world 
in which nations compete in the performance of good deeds. God says: “for, 
every community faces a direction of its own, of which He is the focal point. Vie, 
therefore, with one another in doing good works. Wherever you may be, God 
will gather you all unto Himself: for, verily, God has the power to will anything” 
(Qur’an 2: 148). It would be a world in which nations race one another to provide 
hospitality resplendent with human dignity, so that one sees a stranger as a 
relative, brother, and friend. In such a world you would greet strangers with 
goodwill and welcome them into your home, treating them with benevolence 
and kindness without prior acquaintance. 


Distinguished guests, religious leaders have played a prominent role in 
recent decades in their tireless efforts to find opportunities to establish peace 
through both practical and theoretical endeavors. Theoretically, they have 
emphasized that religion is — fundamentally — a call to peace. This position 
implicitly refutes theories that consider the elimination of religion from the 
public sphere to be a prerequisite to lasting peace. These theories automatically 
link religion with violence and turn this supposition into the basis for calls to 
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sever religion from temporal concerns, which is presented as the only means of 
realizing tolerance and peaceful coexistence. 


During the last century at least, however, wars — and especially WWI and 
WWII — were neither religious nor religiously motivated. The wars that plague 
our current era, too, are not religious. Rather they are wars driven by strategic 
considerations: to redistribute spheres of influence, map resources, divide 
markets, and delineate the means of transportation and exchange. 


Religious leaders from many faiths, therefore, have endeavored to 
demonstrate that religion is a force for peace. They have returned to their sacred 
texts and traditions for guidance, in order to extract from these sources firm 
foundations for tolerance and coexistence. They search for role models among 
their forebears, who sought to establish peace within the souls of believers. For 
by returning to the texts and adequate, appropriate interpretation, we can face 
the propagators of violence and hate. 


At the same time, religious leaders stood up and sought after that which is 
common to all religions, that they might avoid conflict and war. These are the 
shared values that safeguard human dignity by cultivating what we call “the 
five universals,” or the purposes of shari'ah (Islamic law): i.e., the preservation 
of faith, life, progeny, reason, and property. We believe that these universals are 
shared by all religious creeds and doctrines, and that all religions were revealed 
to foster and protect them. 


We also share — on the grandest, most inclusive scale — these universals 
with the rest of mankind: values that are bound by neither time nor space, and 
are unmoved by human action. These are the innate, natural rights that every 
human being attains merely by virtue of their existence. The source of these 
rights is divine and they are granted to believers and non-believers alike, for 
God says: “And We have certainly honored the children of Adam and carried 
them on the land and sea” (Qur’an 17: 70). 


Cognizant of these facts, weighty charters have been issued — documents 
that endorse the principles of human dignity and call for tolerance, peace, 
compassion, and solidarity. These charters establish a balanced model 
comprised of moral tolerance, responsible freedom, positive citizenship, and 
economic solidarity. Clear examples of such charters are The Makkah Declaration 
and Document on Human Fraternity. We also have the documents we issued at 
the “Abu Dhabi Forum for Peace,” “The Alliance of Virtue” document, and the 
Marrakesh, Washington, D.C., and Abu Dhabi proclamations. 


Honorable guests, moving these principles form theoretical development 
into actual, practical implementation is both possible and necessary. For these 
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documents should not be mere impotent theories unmoored from reality. 
Rather, they should be crystallized and translated into academic syllabuses and 
practical programs of action to be taught in schools and temples: the objective 
is nothing other than to imbue tranquility in people’s souls and hope in their 
hearts. 


Today, your conference is tasked with finding the best possible means by 
which to empower religious leaders’ efforts and to formulate practical steps 
to achieving the objective in question. Holding the G20 Religion Forum (R20), 
shortly before the G20 Summit, hosted by Indonesia, presents an opportunity to 
deliver religious leaders’ message that there is an urgent need to foster peace. It 
is also an opportunity to deliver the outcomes of this conference to the leaders of 
the Great Powers at this year’s G20 Summit. 


In regard to peace, under the leadership of H.H. Sheikh Mohamed bin 
Zayed, the United Arab Emirates has become a model of peace and a source of 
goodness. For the UAE has sponsored charters and initiatives of dialogue and 
peace, and it is the first nation on earth to establish a Ministry of Tolerance and 
Coexistence. The “Global Peace Summit” has become one of the ten major bases 
of the state’s strategy for the next half-century. 


In closing, I hope that this gathering of religious leaders — being at such a 
high level — contributes to the spread of harmony and peace throughout the 
world. May this conference be successful and bear fruit. 


May the peace, mercy, and blessings of God be upon you. 
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The Rt. Rev. Yoshinobu Miyake 


Chairman of the Board, International 
Shinto Studies Association 


Address to the Opening Plenary of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 2 November 2022 


Your Excellency President Joko Widodo, Your Holinesses, Your Excellencies, 
Imams, Venerables, Reverends, Ladies and Gentlemen: Salamat pagi. As-salamu 
alaykum. Good morning. Let me express my great joy and honor to have an 
opportunity to be here with you gathering from all over the world. It is my 
privilege to give my greeting at the opening plenary session of the first annual 
R20 Summit. My name is Yoshinobu Miyake, a Shinto priest from Osaka, Japan. 


Shinto is the original, indigenous religion of Japan. It is closely connected 
to the traditional Japanese value system, and to the world-view and behavior of 
most Japanese. Some might refer to Shinto as a “nature religion,” because it is 
intimately linked to respect for every aspect of our natural environment. Those 
who have visited Japan will know that our culture places a great emphasis upon 
respecting and preserving the natural environment, and maintaining harmony 
between man and nature, as may be seen in more than 100,000 Shinto shrines 
and 80,000 Buddhist temples scattered throughout the Japanese archipelago. 


Personally, I am the descendant of a long line of Shinto priests going back 
many generations. My grandfather, the late Most Rev. Toshio Miyake, was a 
pioneer of interfaith dialogue, which he initiated during World War II. In 1970, 
he established the organization Religions for Peace. I am sure he would be 
pleased were he to witness the global initiative we are launching today under 
the auspices of Nahdlatul Ulama, the Government of Indonesia, and the Muslim 
World League. 

One-fourth of all mankind is Muslim. Of all the world’s Muslim-majority 
nations, Indonesia is the largest. I have high expectations for Indonesia’s 
leadership in the Muslim world. For Indonesia, despite its Muslim majority, is 
not self-righteous. Rather, it is tolerant of Hinduism, Buddhism, and indigenous 
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religions — as can be seen here in Bali — and provides a model case for human 
society in the 21st century. I know this from personal experience, having been 
a friend of Nahdlatul Ulama’s former chairman, and Indonesia’s late president, 
Abdurrahman Wahid, who was a living example of the remarkable depth and 
wisdom of Indonesian Islam. 


For several years, I served as General Secretary of the G8 Religious Leaders 
Summit. Hence, I have thought long and hard about the challenges facing 
humanity, and the role of organizations such as the G20, which represents 
60% of the world’s population and 90% of the world’s GDP. To date, however, 
intergovernmental bodies such as the G20 have proven incapable of preventing 
economic crises and resolving the deep-seated conflicts between East and 
West — and between North and South, i.e. between developing and developed 
countries — that have persisted for many centuries. Now is the time for the 
world’s religious leaders to step forward, address these issues, and resolve these 
conflicts. Terima kasih. Shukran. Thank you. 
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Master Venerable Yan Jue 


Executive Vice President 
of the China Buddhist Association 


“Let Us Identify and Understand the Common Values of 
the World’s Major Religions and Civilizations” 
Address to the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 2 November 2022 


Thanks to the support and hard work of the Indonesian Organizing Committee 
of the G20 Religion Forum (R20), religious delegates and guests from the 
G20 Member States as well as other nations were able to meet in Bali on 2 — 
3 November 2022. It represented a truly auspicious occasion. The R20 Forum 
leverages the “Group of 20” (G20) Summit, an annual gathering of the world’s 
most economically powerful nations, to explore and help ensure that religion in 
the 21st century functions as a source of solutions, rather than problems. With its 
international influence, the R20 has already attracted wide attention. 


In light of today’s international situation, social development, and human 
life, the urgent need for the world community to develop a common vision for 
the future of humankind has become even more apparent. Compassion, peace, 
unity, and mutual support are not only the Buddha’s original intent and spiritual 
vision. These values also represent the consensus of all the world’s religions. In 
response to the myriad difficulties and challenges facing humankind, we need 
to shoulder our responsibilities. We need to benefit the world with compassion. 
We need to undertake joint efforts and make contributions to foster “win-win” 
cooperation and peaceful coexistence among peoples and nations worldwide, 
and to promote the happiness and sustainable development of all of humanity. 

Diversity spurs interaction among civilizations, which in turn promotes 
mutual learning and their further development. We need to systematically 
promote closer relations between religions and peoples all over the world by 
expanding channels of communication, and by continuously developing and 
improving new mechanisms for international exchange and cooperation. 
In the post-pandemic period, the role of religion as a cultural bond must be 
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emphasized, and we must encourage friendly communication and people- 
to-people exchanges through a range of richly layered religious and cultural 
activities. 


Such religious and cultural exchanges will bring people from all over the 
world closer together and deepen friendships between religions and individuals, 
thereby building new bridges for global humanistic exchanges. These, in turn, 
will help to lay a deep cultural foundation for broader and more comprehensive 
cooperation among countries and regions around the world. Additionally, 
religious and cultural exchanges will play a positive role in fostering international 
understanding and cooperation in politics, economy, and many other fields, 
thus strengthening world peace and development and driving global prosperity 
and stability. 


Humanity is one and whole. The Earth is our common home. In recognition 
of these realities, we religious leaders need to embrace our social responsibility 
and historical mission. For the sake of building friendship, peace, stability, 
development, and prosperity for all the countries and regions of the world, we 
religious leaders must embrace, and be animated by, a compassionate and selfless 
spirit as well as an open and inclusive mind. As human society is confronted 
with profound crises and challenges, we must recover and strengthen a spirit of 
true altruism, so that we can implement the most beneficial practices for global 
social healing and recovery, and contribute to the building of an inter-religious 
community dedicated to creating a better human future together. 


May the G20 Religion Forum (R20) be a complete success! 


May every participant and friend of the R20 enjoy good health of both body 
and mind and experience true felicity at all times! 
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The Most Rev. Henry Chukwudum Ndukuba 
Archbishop, Metropolitan, and Primate 
Anglican Church of Nigeria 


Address to the Opening Plenary of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 2 November 2022 


May the Grace and Peace of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ be upon us and our 
World. I am delighted to address this very important gathering on the occasion 
of the G20 Religion Forum (R20) International Summit of Religious Leaders. It 
is such a great privilege this morning, in the company of other World Religious 
leaders, to consider the place of the religious community in the future growth and 
welfare of the people. I speak for the Church of Nigeria (Anglican Communion), 
the largest Anglican Church in the world, with 25 million regular worshippers. 
I also speak from the Global South, the present Centre of Gravity of Global 
Christianity, that is, the Global South is where Christianity is experiencing rapid 
growth, people are becoming Christians daily and finding in Jesus Christ hope 
for living and eternity. They have found the Word of God and the Holy Spirit 
their source of strength and hope in the face of great challenges. There are now 
over 52 million Anglicans in the Global South out of 85 million worldwide. 


Africans are reported to be spiritually oriented and religious. And we are. 
Across the religions in our continent we share a deep awareness that we live 
our lives in a world we did not create and with spiritual realities, we must take 
account of. So it is most encouraging to us that Indonesia has taken the lead 
for those of us from the Global South to bring religion to this global platform 
of discussion and seeking solutions to the challenges that face our nations. It 
is my hope that the leaders of nations that have, for the moment, the privilege 
of political and economic power will be humble enough to learn that from 
our religious traditions we have great riches, values, and resources to bring to 
international deliberations and decision-making. 
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Jesus Christ said that He “came not to be served but to serve and to give his 
life as a ransom for many.”' As the Archbishop of Canterbury said at the funeral 
of the late Queen Elizabeth, “People of loving service are rare in any walk of 
life. Leaders of loving service are still rarer. But in all cases, those who serve 
will be loved and remembered when those who cling to power and privileges 
are long forgotten.” And loving and selfless service is at the core of who we are 
as Christians“ which is also common ground in our religious traditions. The 
constraints of the love of God in service have not only sustained us in the face of 
much hardship, persecution, marginalization, and suffering but motivates us to 
extend love even to our oppressors and enemies. 


You are not unaware of the challenges all of us face in our communities 
from religious extremism, both now, and as a result of such extremism in the 
past. We will be hearing at this conference about those faced by our Christian 
community in Nigeria from religious extremism and terrorism. These attacks in 
Northern and Central and other parts of Nigeria are a clear attempt to terrorize 
and displace local populations of Christians so that they flee and leave their land 
and property. 

Christians in Nigeria, since the formation of the nation, persistently faced 
persecution, especially in northern Nigeria, and have learned to live with it. 


What has been of great concern, in the last decade or more, is the increasing 
totalized violence against Christians and their communities since 2000 by Boko 
Haram radical Islamic sects and Al-Qaida and ISIL affiliates since 2009 and 
subsequently Fulani Herdsmen militias.” 


Nigeria is now one of the most dangerous countries to be a Christian”. 
Thousands of people have been killed by these well-organized, well-equipped, 
and well-funded extremist groups and over 150 villages have been sacked. 
There are over 2 million internally displaced people, and thousands more have 
been kidnapped for sex and ransom. Churches are now forced to pay millions 
of Naira for ransom for kidnapped church members, and over a dozen, pastors 
have been martyred by these extremists. This is of course in addition to the 
hundreds of churches that have been attacked, bombed, and destroyed. We live 
daily in great trepidation. 

What is most problematic in the current situation is that very few are willing 
to listen to the victims. Even when the UK All Party Parliamentary Group on 
religious freedom reported” that Nigerian Christians are facing genocide in 


11 2 Corinthians 5:14 

12 _https://www.cfr.org/blog/islamic-state-west-africa-now-dominates-northeast-nigeria 

13 _ https://www.opendoorsusa.org/christian-persecution/stories/10-most-dangerous-places-christians/ 
14 _https://www.visionofhumanity.org/global-terrorism-index-2022-key-findings-in-6-charts/ 

15 _https://appgfreedomofreligionorbelief.org/nigeria-unfolding-genocide-new-appg-report-launched/ 
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slow motion, the West insists that this is just a matter of tribal clashes between 
pastoralists and farmers, both fighting for scarce economic resources caused 
by climate change. Politically correct disinformation seems to be strategically 
pushed forward by Nigerian politicians and other groups who benefit from 
these undeclared massacres through various corrupt monetary and security 
budgets and the perpetuation of a radical ideology." 


Islamist groups have carried out targeted killings in areas that have nothing 
to do with climate change factors. A case in point is the shooting at Te’egbe in 
Plateau State, Nigeria, where a newly posted Pastor of the Evangelical Church 
Winning All was murdered. The group went straight to his house, shot him 
dead, and left. He was neither a farmer nor his village in a grazing reserve. This 
is the story of many pastors killed by extremists. Their widows and orphans 
are still asking why and seeking the justice that may never come because the 
narrative has been twisted. 


Christians in Nigeria simply want the killings to stop and for victims to 
get justice. We have been working on rebuilding communities, developing 
educational institutions destroyed by the extremists, and providing food and 
medical assistance to victims. 


We need you to join hands with us to rebuild our nation. We need you to help 
tell our stories. We have testimonies and truth of the persecution. We want to 
rebuild our communities, and as a global Christian family we simply need your 
prayers and for you to also tell our stories. As a result of religious extremism, 
an ever-increasing number of orphans, widows, and homeless people have 
been driven out of their homes and farms and have lost everything. One of our 
bishops and his wife look after over 50 homeless orphans in their home. 


Such attacks are also aimed at moderate Muslims, to prevent them from 
being moderate in their approach to policy, legislation, and law and order. 


This damages the whole of Nigeria. Travel in Nigeria is very dangerous 
with the ever-present risk of kidnapping and violent attacks. Nigeria is a country 
with great natural resources to benefit its population and other countries. But 
it is held back from developing and sharing these for the good of all by the 
insecurity, uncertainty, fear, and distrust generated by religious conflict. 

One of the key aims of our gathering is to address, and where possible 
stop, such outrages. We in Nigeria need the help of people of goodwill from all 
religious communities to stop the flow of arms and resources to these extremists. 


16 _https://www.fatf-gafi.org/media/fatf/documents/reports/TF-in-West-A frica.pdf 
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Here in Indonesia you are committed to and practice religious pluralism 
and tolerance. Such an approach would be beneficial to the global communities, 
especially where religious extremism abounds. 


Thank you for listening. 
God bless Nigeria. 


God bless Indonesia. 
God bless the R20. 
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Dr. Valeria Martano 
Community of Sant’Egidio and Consultor, 
Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue 


Address to the Opening Plenary of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 2 November 2022 


Mr. President of the Republic of Indonesia, Your Excellencies, ladies and 
gentlemen, dear friends: 


It is an honor to take the floor at this Summit, that gathers, on the eve of 
the G20, representatives of world religions, scholars, activists to give voice to 
the concerns and hopes of many, each one of us according to our own religious 
traditions. 


It’s particularly meaningful that this Summit is hosted by Indonesia, a nation 
that has placed unity in diversity of faiths and cultures the core of its identity, a 
model of the civilization of coexistence. 


We stand in a dramatic historical passage, in the midst of what has been 
defined as a polycrisis, synthesized with three “C’s”: Conflicts, Covid, Climate. 


We are facing great challenges: the multiplication of conflicts, in various 
regions of the world and recently in the heart of Europe, with the threat of 
a nuclear escalation; the disruption of ecosystems, a result of the reckless 
exploitation of the resources of mother Earth, which generates not only poverty, 
but also migrations, human trafficking, the onset of diseases and pandemics. 


What can religions say and do in the face of this polymorphic crisis? We 
are aware that religions do not have any political or economic strength, yet they 
have enormous potential for pacification. Actually, to borrow the words of an 
Anglican theologian, Miroslav Volf, they are “the original globalizers” as they 
profess universal values and believe in a single human family. 


Actually, religions are not separate worlds, from each other and from reality, 
but living organisms, deeply connected with pains, expectations and anxieties 
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of humanity. This makes us, as a great Catholic Pope, Paul VI, said, speaking 
for the first time at the United Nations assembly in 1965, “experts in humanity.” 


Yes, men and women of faith are experts in humanity. Compassion and 
mercy, that are in the earth of every believer — whatever religion he or she may 
profess — make us challenged by poverty, by the suffering of the victims of wars, 
migrants, prisoners. Their desperate cries claim peace. In 1986 Pope John Paul II, 
in the first meeting among religious representatives gathered by a Catholic pope, 
in Assisi, spoke of peace as a building site open to all, inviting not only specialists, 
but all men and women to take part in it. The Community of Sant’Egidio, which 
I represent here, since that moment has multiplied its commitment at global 
level to promote the so called “Spirit of Assisi.” Our spiritual pillars, which can 
be summarized as “prayer, poor, and peace,” constitute an inclusive platform 
for its implementation. 


On this path, since 1990, Sant’Egidio has established a privileged link 
with Indonesia. The late Abdurrahman Wahid, Gusdur, whom I consider my 
mentor and guide, who defined himself as a Gandhian Muslim, a man of peace 
and dialogue, embodied in those years the hope of a democratic and pluralist 
Indonesia, inclusive of its diversity. 


In the wake of Gusdur, Indonesia has taken up the challenge of building 
itself as a pluralist society. 


And St. Egidio, thanks to the deep bond established with him, has developed 
over the years an intense collaboration with the great Muslim associations 
that represent the backbone of Indonesian Islam: Nahdlatul Ulama and 
Muhammaddiyah, with whom we have made agreements that have produced 
concrete collaborations at national and international level. It is not possible in 
this context to recall all the stages of this cooperation. 


I will dwell only briefly on the latest. Last June, in Rome, Pak Yahya Cholil 
Stafuq, General chairman of NU and Prof. Impagliazzo, President of Sant'Egidio, 
have renewed an MoU that formalizes the long-standing collaboration of the 
two institutions on issues of interreligious dialogue, humanitarian actions and 
the promotion of peace. 


The MoU states a common commitment, I quote, “to cooperate both at 
the basic level and at the macro level to develop and implement strategies to 
facilitate conflict resolution, reconciliation and peace particularly in regions 
where religion teachings and identity are being weaponized to foster communal 
hatred supremacy and violence” and it foresee common actions particularly in 
the Middle East, and in Africa. 
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In conclusion: 


Today, religions are much closer than they used to be. Barriers of mistrust 
rooted in history have been broken down, and cooperation between believers of 
different faiths is perhaps the greatest novelty of this century. A clear example is 
given by the document on Human Fraternity signed by pope Francis and Grand 
Imam Al Tayyeb in Abu Dhabi in 2019. 


If the path taken so far has led us to understand the importance of shared 
values for the de-weaponization of identities and for the progress of our 
civilizations, I believe that today it is the time for a further step, fora commitment 
to strengthen multilateral cooperation platforms, at both regional and global 
levels, to imagine and implement concrete ways of cooperation, in the field of 
peacekeeping, in the struggle against poverty, and for the sake of the planet. 

May our shared values develop in a shared commitment, in shared actions, 
and in a concrete practice of cooperation for world peace. Thank you. 
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The Most Rev. Dr. Thomas Schirrmacher 
Secretary General, World Evangelical Alliance 


“The Protestant Faith and Shared Civilizational Values” 
Address to the Opening Plenary of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 2 November 2022 


It is a great privilege to bring warm greetings from the World Evangelical Alliance 
and the 600 million Christians in 143 nations whom we represent and connect! 
May God bless you and give you the wisdom needed for your responsibilities. 
Our team from the WEA met in Jakarta with a team from the Nahdlatul Ulama 
already three years ago to plan joint efforts to promote civilizational values, as 
Christians and Muslims working together. We are people of good will, who do 
not want to use violence against each other, but who instead want to engage in 
rational discourse with each other, and promote a free and just society in which 
we all can live. 


I grew up in Germany at a time when our country was addressing problems 
and questions that now face our global society. We were not only dealing with 
our responsibility for the Nazi regime that had perpetrated the Holocaust and 
destroyed tens of millions of ordinary people. We were also painfully aware 
that in less than forty years our people had tried and were trying several 
radically different ways of organizing society, at least three of which had strong 
ideological foundations underlying them. And all three of these ideological 
ways of organizing society led to disaster. 


We had been, until 1918, the German Empire, led by an extremely powerful 
Kaiser, and our empire used religion to get power inside the minds of people. 
During World War I our imperial soldiers wore belt buckles with “God with us” 
printed on them, and many soldiers honestly believed it. This organization of 
society, combining an empire with religious ideology, contributed to millions 
of deaths. The destruction was so extensive that some of those battlefields of a 
century ago are still off limits to anyone but scientists. 


The ideology of National Socialism replaced the ideology of a German 
Christian Empire, but it was also a religious ideology. It was filled with religious 
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symbols and rituals, while the party became a type of religious community. 
Some branches of the movement used Christian terminology to support Hitler. 
I wrote a Ph.D. dissertation titled Hitler’s War Religion. A dysfunctional religion 
became an imperial ideology. This memory should haunt us forever. 


While we West Germans were dealing with our responsibility for two 
ideological empires, our East German cousins were under Communism. The 
Communists primarily had Christianity and Judaism in mind when they called 
religion “the opiate of the people.” Communism was so anti-religious that it 
became a religion. Its ideology reminded many of us of Christian theology, but 
with several themes turned upside down. The persecution of normal religious 
communities illustrated for us its rejection of normal humanity. Many people, 
including some of my current friends, fled from East Germany to West Germany, 
but few went in the opposite direction. 


Our West German constitution and system of organizing society were 
designed to prevent such horrors in the future. But in an open, free society, it is 
not possible for state officials to proclaim what the people will believe and what 
values they will follow. That approach had failed; people will always develop 
their own convictions. But without an official ideology, how can a government 
claim to be legitimate? 


One of our high court judges, Justice Ernst-Wolfgang Böckenförde, 
summarized the issue well in what is known as “Boéckenforde’s dilemma.” He 
declared, “The liberal, secular state lives on the basis of presuppositions which 
it cannot itself guarantee.”’” What he meant is that a state can proclaim and 
enforce a law that says murder is wrong, but the non-ideological state has no 
morally binding basis for explaining why such a law is right. Many states murder 
people they do not like and exterminate groups of people seen as sub-human. A 
secular democracy has no obvious answer to that problem. Why should the state 
prohibit murder? Or, why should the state not protect all forms of life, such as 
harmful bacteria and the Covid-19 virus? 


In answer to this global issue, I will not offer an ideology to compete with 
National Socialism or Communism. You know that as Evangelicals, we always 
proclaim the “Evangel,” our faith that in Christ, God is reconciling people to 


17 _ His longer statement in German says, „Der freiheitliche, sékularisierte Staat lebt von Voraussetzungen, die er selbst 
nicht garantieren kann. Das ist das große Wagnis, das er, um der Freiheit willen, eingegangen ist. Als freiheitlicher 
Staat kann er einerseits nur bestehen, wenn sich die Freiheit, die er seinen Bürgern gewährt, von innen her, aus der 
moralischen Substanz des einzelnen und der Homogenitat der Gesellschaft, reguliert. Anderseits kann er diese 
inneren Regulierungskrafte nicht von sich aus, das heißt mit den Mitteln des Rechtszwanges und autoritativen 
Gebots zu garantieren suchen, ohne seine Freiheitlichkeit aufzugeben und — auf sakularisierter Ebene — in jenen 
Totalitaétsanspruch zuriickzufallen, aus dem er in den konfessionellen Biirgerkriegen herausgefiihrt hat.” Staat, 
Gesellschaft, Freiheit (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp,1976), p. 60. First given as a lecture in 1964, his published essay became 
a constant theme in serious discussions of religion and politics well into our century. 
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himself. We invite others to join in trusting this promise, but this is not a national 
ideology. We have great role models in our Protestant history that address these 
global issues, yet in a way that always invites people of other faiths, or of no 
defined faith, to join our humanitarian efforts. I have three examples. 


At the inaugural conference of the WEA, in London in 1846, with over 800 
delegates representing 52 Protestant denominations from the UK, Europe, the 
US, and Canada, one of our first hot topics was how to stop the horrendous 
evil of slavery. Many of our first leaders were also leaders in the anti-slavery 
movement; some were colleagues of William Wilberforce, the British member 
of Parliament who had led the abolitionist efforts. Perhaps the most surprising 
speaker at that event was Rev. Mollison Maddison Clark, black pastor of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church in Washington, DC, a church that was 
mostly made up of slaves. That’s right — a black pastor from a church of slaves 
was a keynote speaker at a mostly white conference of Christian leaders in 
London in 1846. I see this as a precedent that invites imitation. 


One of the WEA’s first actions, in 1847, was to publish a 400-page volume 
about what we do; it included a section on international religious freedom. 
During the next century, the WEA sent delegations to dozens of countries on 
several continents to meet with heads of state and senior government officials, 
appealing for religious freedom for their inhabitants. The WEA advocated not 
only for Protestants, but also on behalf of other branches of Christianity, such as 
the Orthodox who were victims of the Armenian genocide in Turkey. That was 
because of our principled commitment to freedom of conscience for everyone, 
not only for us. In recent decades, we have invested countless hours visiting 
religious, political, and intellectual leaders from around the globe, pursuing 
peaceful relationships with governments and among religious bodies while 
writing dozens of books and journals. We invite others to do the same. 


Ever since the 1840s, we have been concerned with child abuse. At that time, 
during the Industrial Revolution in Europe and the Americas, child labor was 
a terrible problem. Young children who should have been in school or at play 
were sent to work in dangerous conditions in factories or cleaning chimneys. 
Many died, and many others were disabled for life. From then until the early 20" 
century, our voices were joined with many others, leading to legal restrictions 
on child labor. In recent years, we have also spoken out against using boys as 
soldiers, sex slavery, and the abuse of girls and women. We hope your religious 
communities can do the same. 


The Protestant faith is addressing the great questions I heard in school in 
Germany, questions that now face all of humanity, but not as one more ideology. 
Of course, we Evangelicals talk about knowing God by faith in Jesus, but what 
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we say about people and society can be shared by those who have different 
convictions about the divine. That is why our WEA team has participated in the 
movement to promote shared civilizational values from its beginning in Jakarta, 
in 2019. 


In our WEA history, we see especially three values or principles that merit a 
place in a global platform of civilizational values: 


I. Humans have a unique God-given greatness which includes dignity and 
creativity. That is why we seek to help and respect people, regardless of 
race, age, or gender, while we may kill bacteria and viruses to do so. 


II. Humans possess a unique fallibility. Nature can cause a hurricane, flood, 
or an earthquake. People can cause a Holocaust, senseless wars, genocide, 
sexual abuse, slavery, revenge, and betrayal. The first account of murder in 
the Bible is Cain killing his brother Abel, illustrating how our most human 
activity, religion, can become dysfunctional and unleash our vast fallibility. 


III. Helpless people need very practical love from others. 


This is not a complete national ideology. But it is a substantial answer to 
Bockenfdrde’s dilemma that is true to what I believe as a Christian. 


Justice Böckenförde called our attention to a distinctive line in the preamble 
to our German constitution. Our post-war founders wrote that they were 
“conscious of their responsibility before God and man.” This is not an atheist 
constitution, though some prominent Germans have been atheists. It is a 
constitution for people of multiple religions or no defined religion. It assumes 
there are civilizational moral values which we can identify and implement 
together. That is our task in the R20. 
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Part Il 


Plenary Session 2: 
Shared Values and Reciprocity 


Together, we must work to ensure that the potential for conflict latent within our 
understanding of religion is rapidly brought to an end. We must engage in a joint effort, 
first of all, to identify and agree upon those shared values common to all religions. These 
shared values, which we have agreed upon together, will become the basic reference point 
from which we can embark upon our shared endeavor. These shared values will become a 
reason for all of us to work together. 


We know — there is no need to deny it — that we come to this task from different 
value systems, and that there remain elements within our value systems that may be 
used to justify antagonism towards other religions. Therefore, we must consider the 
values that we need to share in order to live side-by-side in peace. That is, without our 
coexistence being overshadowed by the ever-present potential for conflict, buried within 
our interpretation of religious texts. 


We need to conduct a thorough review of our religious teachings, and — if we find 
elements that can endanger coexistence and peace between our communities — then we 
must have the courage to consider new interpretations that grant us all the possibility of 
living together in peace. 


~ KH. Yahya Cholil Staquf 
Remarks delivered to the Opening Plenary 
of the R20 Summit in Bali, Indonesia 
2 November 2022 


The second plenary session of the R20 Summit in Bali focused on the urgent 
need to identify shared values and establish reciprocity among the world’s 


diverse peoples, cultures and religions, by treating one another in accordance 
with the highest moral standards embraced by our respective traditions. 


The session began with a keynote address titled “The Quest for Shared 
Civilizational Values,” delivered by Mary Ann Glendon, Harvard Law Professor 
Emerita and former US Ambassador to the Vatican. Author of the book, A 
World Made New: Eleanor Roosevelt and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
Professor Glendon is a leading expert on the emergence of the post-World War 
II human rights project. The full text of her keynote address appears next. 
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Professor Mary Ann Glendon 


Learned Hand Professor of Law Emerita, 
Harvard Law School 


“The Quest for Shared Civilizational Values” 
Keynote Address to the Second Plenary Session of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 2 November 2022 


Good afternoon. Let me begin by expressing my gratitude to President Joko 
Widodo and the Indonesian government for sponsoring this distinguished 
gathering, and to the G20 for acknowledging the role of religion in geopolitical 
deliberations. I would also like to thank the co-chairs of this event, Kyai Haji 
Yahya Cholil Staquf and Shaykh Mohammad Al-Issa. 


The decision to incorporate this summit of religious leaders and scholars 
for the first time in the G20’s annual meeting schedule is a landmark event, and 
surely most welcome to all of us here today. Yet one cannot fail to notice that 
it has created a certain amount of puzzlement in international policy circles. 
Perhaps you have heard questions like: “What has religion got to do with the 
aims of the G20 to promote global economic stability, growth and prosperity? 
Or, “How can religion help to meet the increasing challenges to social harmony, 
political stability and economic growth when it has so often been a divisive 
element, and when religious teachings have so often been used as pretexts for 
violence?” And, “How can there be any shared moral and spiritual values, given 
the great differences among the world’s cultures and religions?” 


Such questions will hover in the background of our discussions today and 
tomorrow as we share thoughts on such challenging topics as how to deal with 
historical grievances, how to reconcile universal principles with respect for 
cultural diversity, and how to assure that religion will be a source of solutions 
rather than problems in years to come. 
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Since I’ve been asked to offer some thoughts about the subject of this 
afternoon’s panel, “the quest for shared civilizational values”, I propose to look 
at those questions from three angles —looking around, looking back, and looking 
ahead. By “looking around”, I mean taking stock of the obstacles that face any 
effort to show that shared values really do exist. In “looking back”, I will be 
asking what we can learn from a similar quest undertaken 75 years ago in the 
early days of the United Nations. And by “looking ahead”, I mean asking what 
religious leaders and scholars can do to help assure that religion will promote 
human flourishing rather than foster division and conflict. 


Looking around: 


Looking around, it’s plain to see that one of the greatest challenges comes 
from the belief of a great many well-intentioned (and well-placed) persons that 
religion is irrelevant, and potentially an obstacle to the broad goals of the G20. 


What can religious leaders and scholars say to skeptics who see religion as 
outdated and an obstacle to political, economic and social flourishing? 


I do not think it would be fanciful to begin by asking them to consider that all 
the elements of human flourishing promoted by the G20 are currently threatened 
by a grave environmental crisis. No, I am not referring to the well-known threats 
to our natural habitat. The crisis to which I refer is far less recognized, and 
entirely man-made. It is a crisis in our social environments. 


The signs are all around us. They are in the fraying of the intricate webs 
of customs and understandings on which the success of every program, every 
policy, every law, and every constitution ultimately depends. They are in the 
deterioration of the multitudinous social structures where those customs and 
understandings are formed — the seedbeds of the qualities of character and 
competence that any healthy society requires in its citizens and statespersons. 
The best economic and social programs the wisest policy makers can devise are 
just words on paper until they are supported by habits and attitudes nurtured in 
those seedbeds. And it is at that very basic level that the world’s great culture- 
forming religions have a vital role to play. 


Of particular relevance to the goals of the G20 is the fact that globalization, 
along with its potential to facilitate the quest for shared values by bringing 
the peoples of the world closer together, has had powerful unintended effects 
on social environments. In pondering that dilemma, one close student of 
globalization has noted that, along with its many benefits, globalization seems 
to have unleashed forces with the potential to “uproot cultures at a pace never 
before seen in human history.” He pointed out that, “You cannot build an 
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emerging society if you are simultaneously destroying the cultural foundations 
that cement your society and give it the self-confidence and cohesion to interact 
properly with the world. Without a sustainable culture... there is no sustainable 
globalization.” 


If that is correct, it is hard to see how the aims of maximizing globalization’s 
promise and minimizing its perils can be furthered without taking religion 
seriously. Today we hear a great deal about the negative influences of religion 
at various times and places, but far too little about the important ways in which 
the world’s religions have contributed to the maintenance of healthy cultures. 
To be sure, religion is not the only element to be considered, but it is such a 
major force in most of the world’s civilizations that it cannot be ignored. That 
is why the G20 is wise to take an interest in religion. As Pope Francis has put it, 
“humanity has been too slow to recognize that social environments, like natural 
environments, are at risk and need protection” and that we are now ina “human 
ecological crisis.” 


And that is why the perennial question of the existence of universal 
principles has acquired new urgency in today’s conflict-ridden, yet increasingly 
interdependent world. 


Looking back: 


The last time that question received sustained attention from a multinational 
group was 75 years ago when the newly formed United Nations decided 
to respond to calls for an international bill of rights. So it may be helpful to 
“look back” briefly at what can be learned from that experience. Back then, in 
the aftermath of World War II, the very idea of widely shared principles was 
dismissed out of hand by self-styled political “realists,” by the international law 
establishment, and by famous anthropologists who were more interested in the 
differences among peoples than in their common humanity. 


Fortunately, the UN defied the skeptics. And the result was a historic 
political achievement: the approval of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights in 1948 without a single dissenting vote. At the time, the UN membership 
was impressively, though imperfectly, multicultural, and so was the commission 
that drafted the UDHR. 


The leading members of that group were: Nationalist China’s Peng-chun 
Zhang, a philosopher as well as a diplomat; India’s Hansa Mehta, a pioneering 
educator, feminist, and social activist; Chile’s Hernan Santa Cruz, diplomat and 
advocate for social and economic justice; Lebanon’s Charles Malik, philosopher, 
diplomat, and chief spokesman for the Arab League; French jurist René Cassin, 
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who would later win the Nobel Peace Prize; and the American political leader 
and diplomat, Eleanor Roosevelt, who served as the Commission’s chairperson. 


Though the UDHR was non-binding, it was a real achievement to have 
reached an official consensus that some things are so terrible in practice that 
virtually no one will openly approve them (or openly admit they approve them); 
and that some things are so good in practice that virtually no one will oppose 
them (or admit they oppose them). 


Today, however, that consensus is faltering. Memories of the terrible wars 
that shook the world in the first half of the 20" century are fading, and the 
bloody regional and ethnic conflicts that followed have impaired the sense of the 
unity of the human family. Some powerful countries are challenging the idea 
of universal rights in the name of national security or economic development. 
And some Western groups are using the language of human rights to promote 
ideas that are not widely shared in other parts of the world, and often not even 
in their own countries. 


It thus seems clear that the time is right for a multicultural, multinational 
effort to broaden and deepen the quest for shared civilizational values. Indeed, 
to give up on that quest is to invite resignation to a world where force and 
violence rule the day. 


So, as this R20 Summit takes up the subject of shared civilizational values, 
it may be helpful to recall the finding of a group of some of the world’s leading 
thinkers that was asked by UNESCO in 1947 to study whether the project of 
an international human rights document was feasible. The UNESCO group 
proceeded to solicit the views of religious leaders and philosophers in nearly 
every part of the world, and concluded that there were indeed a few practical 
ideas about decent human conduct that were so widely shared that they “may be 
viewed as implicit in man’s nature as a member of society.” But they admitted 
that the task of establishing foundations for those ideas was something they had 
to leave for another day. 


That day has now come, as we convene for the first annual R20 Summit in 
Bali. Hence, it may be worthwhile to recall two conclusions reached by the men 
and women to whom the UN assigned the task of actually drafting the UDHR 
— the members of its first Human Rights Commission mentioned above. After 
much study and deliberation, they came to the view that: (1) the number of 
principles that people of vastly different cultures will recognize as universal is 
relatively modest — not everything that is a right in one or another country can 
be a universal right; and (2) universality of principles does not mean uniformity 
in their application. A shared standard can be met by different societies in a 
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legitimate variety of ways so long as — and this is an important qualification — 
so long as no fundamental right is disregarded. 


As the subsequent history of the UDHR experience shows, it is a long step 
from identifying universal principles to bringing those principles to life in 
concrete situations. Which brings us to “looking forward” and to the role that 
religion might play in that effort. 


Looking forward: 


As we consider the possible role of religion in promoting an international 
order grounded in shared civilizational values, there is no doubt that religious 
leaders and scholars will be essential to maximizing the benevolent effects of 
religion and in countering the distortions that lead to negative effects. But they 
will have formidable obstacles to overcome. 


The unfinished work of establishing that there are foundations for shared 
civilizational values in the world’s religious traditions will be especially 
challenging. It will require each tradition to look deeply into its own foundations, 
and like any process of excavation, that exercise may lead to some uncomfortable 
discoveries. But it may also produce a fresh appreciation of deep truths that 
have been obscured over time. Plato in The Republic gives us the analogy of a 
long-submerged statue of the sea-god Glaucus. When it was dredged up, it was 
so battered by time and torrents, and so encrusted with shells and seaweed that 
the god’s true and lasting features could hardly be discerned until the debris 
was cleared away. 


Something like that experience was encountered by the US State 
Department’s Commission on Unalienable Rights when we were instructed by 
Secretary Pompeo in 2019 to see if the universal principles in the UDHR had 
grounding in the American political tradition. Our commission was successful 
in that endeavor, but it obliged us to confront troubling elements in our own 
tradition. Similarly, in the Roman Catholic religion, the Second Vatican Council 
had to confront historic injustices committed in the name of Christianity. 


Yet another challenge ahead for the world’s religious leaders will be to 
educate their co-religionists to the rejection of ideologies that manipulate religion 
for political purposes or use religion as a pretext for violence. And another will 
be to motivate their followers to live out their faith in ways that actually show 
their fellow citizens how religion can contribute to the well-being of all. 
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Finally, it must be said that it will take more than the efforts of religious 
leaders and followers to maximize the contribution of religion to the great goals 
of political stability, social harmony, and economic growth. That will require 
cooperation among many sectors of society. In particular, it will mean countering 
the extreme forms of secularism that aim to erase religion entirely from public 
life. Much will depend on whether secularist leaders and their followers can free 
themselves of prejudice toward religion and accept that religion has a place in 
public deliberations. 


It must be admitted that the aspirations of the R20 are ambitious and the 
obstacles great. So it is to be expected that they will be dismissed by many as 
unrealistic — just as the aims of the post-World War II human rights project 
were dismissed by the so-called realists of that day. Yet the 20 century human 
rights project proved that ideals are real, as real as earth and water. And today, 
as this gathering shows, there are many men and women of good will who are 
ready to take up the challenge of making them real again. 


To be sure, the path forward will be strewn with hazards and obstacles. But 
it’s worth remembering that the men and women who dreamed 75 years ago of 
an international order based on shared values were not naive in their idealism. 
They had lived through two world wars and severe economic crises. After 
seeing human beings at their best and worst, they took encouragement from 
the fact that while the human race is capable of great evils, it is also capable of 
imagining that there are better ways to live, of articulating those shared values in 
declarations and constitutions, and of orienting their conduct toward the ethical 
norms they recognized. 


On the plaza outside the UN building in New York City there is a sculpture 
that captures something of the idealism tempered with realism that will be 
required by those who choose to go forward with the effort to identify, ground, 
and inculturate shared civilizational values. You may have seen it. It is an 
enormous sphere of burnished bronze, suggesting a globe. Though beautiful to 
behold, it startles with its imperfection. 
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The deep cracks in its shiny surface invite the passerby to stop and think. 
Perhaps it’s cracked because it’s defective, or perhaps because of some terrible 
disaster, or maybe (like an egg) it has to break in order for something else 
to emerge. Perhaps all of those things. When you look into the cracks, there 
is another brightly shining sphere coming along inside. That one is already 
cracked, too! But there is a tremendous sense of dynamism, of potency, of 
emergent possibilities. 


Years from now, people not yet born will form opinions regarding our 
stewardship of the post-war generation’s legacy, which was founded upon 
idealism tempered by realism. They will pass judgment one day on whether 
we enhanced or squandered the inheritance handed down by men and women 
who once strove to bring a standard of right from the ashes of terrible wrongs. 


So I will close with profound gratitude for the decision to call this historic 
meeting in Bali — and with great anticipation for the results of our discussions! 
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The Honorable Yaqut Cholil Qoumas 


Minister of Religious Affairs 
of the Republic of Indonesia 


“Pancasila Nation and a Tale of Two Globalizations” 
Address to the Opening Plenary of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia 2 November 2022 


Assalamualaikum Warahmatullahi Wabarakaatuh. May the peace, mercy, and 
blessings of God be upon you. 


Honorable KH. Yahya Cholil Staquf, Chairman of the Nahdlatul Ulama 
Central Board; Honorable guests and participants in the G20 Religion Forum 
(R20) International Summit of Religious Leaders; ladies and gentlemen: 


I would like to open my remarks with a metaphor proposed by the social 
thinker Zygmunt Bauman in 1996. Bauman wrote that globalization divides 
humanity into two groups, each of which experiences the impact of globalization 
in totally different ways. 


Bauman analogized these two groups to “tourists” and “homeless people.” 
While both groups move and migrate, they have completely different, and 
even contradictory, experiences. The “tourists” are the rich, who experience 
globalization as a happy holiday, while the “homeless” are the poor whom 
globalization leaves behind — such as refugees and migrant workers. These 
people’s experience of globalization is one of precariousness and vulnerability. 


Globalization is a transformative force driving fundamental, structural 
changes in the social, economic, political, cultural, ecological, and military 
domains. It disrupts the internal and external relations of every nation in major 
ways. While globalization divides people and their communities, it is also a 
dynamic and open historical process filled with contradictions and paradoxes. 

Globalization is a series of processes that generate new power relations at 
the global and local levels. These relations, in turn, create new stratifications 
that exclude various social groups. Thus, globalization has surreptitiously 
reconstructed traditional patterns of inclusion and exclusion among nations, by 
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establishing new hierarchies within and between every society and region of the 
world: between North and South; First World and Third World; rich people and 
poor people. Everything is paradoxically intertwined: formal cultural equality 
coexists with stark economic and social differences. 


These differences may also apply to those of us here today, who represent 
our respective countries. A supranational forum such as this is undoubtedly a 
good thing, but it cannot erase the differences that exist between our respective 
citizens and people, whose voices we are representing. 


Globalization has changed the foundations of local, national, regional, and 
world order. One aspect of this change is a process of cultural homogenization. 
Homogenization in culture can mean symbolic extermination and violence. It 
erases traces of identity from a local community and culture that previously 
existed, including its customs, food, political system, and cultural symbols. This 
process naturally invites retaliation and responses that are often harsh. 


The identity politics that has emerged in Latin America and Africa, for 
example, is a response that intends to give voice to identities that have been 
marginalized by globalization. The rise of religious fundamentalist movements 
is a more extreme example of this phenomena. These movements have also 
emerged — more or less — as responses to the weakening of the nation-state, 
and the homogenization that has been brought about by globalization. 


This intensive global process simultaneously pushes citizens away from 
a traditional geopolitical map of the world and destroys the centrality of the 
nation-state in their lives. If the nation-state is to survive and remain relevant 
under such circumstances, it must adapt to these new political realities. This is 
globalization’s first story. 


The first story of globalization is a paradoxical one. It at once integrates 
us into a global culture while at the same time dividing us into new, stratified 
hierarchies. Countless poor people in economically weak nations suffer as 
a result. In this story, globalization can be likened to a tsunami that destroys 
identities and fundamental institutions: not only for nation-states but also for 
religious communities and humanity as a whole. 


Luckily for us, the story doesn’t stop here. Since at least 2020, the world has 
experienced globalization in a completely different way, as a unifying disaster 
with both the solidarity and sorrow that disaster brings. This is the second 
paradoxical story of globalization, the globalization of pandemics. 


The COVID-19 pandemic has reconfigured — in an unprecedented way — 
the trans-national structures, mobility, and connections that lie at the foundation 
of post-Cold War globalization. A global pandemic confronts everyone, 
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regardless of social class, religion, nationality, or location with the sorrow of 
loss. Both globalization’s “tourists” and its “homeless” are endangered by the 
spread of a deadly virus. 


For three terrible years, globalization ensured that we experienced this 
pandemic together: from isolation rooms to the sorrow of silent death. At the 
same time, it also awakened and energized a scientific response and the hard 
work of all nations to move towards a new and more hopeful normal. We are 
enjoying the fruits of these efforts today, gathered as we are in this hall. 


The COVID-19 pandemic taught us that — despite the differences in social 
class, wealth, and status that exist between people and nations — common 
ground can still be found for the preservation of humanity. Here we find that 
there is something more solid and more crucial than just the economy, politics, 
or territorial boundaries. 


The globalization of pandemics teaches us how valuable and important 
science and medicine are, together with the power of volunteerism and 
solidarity between people. Science sometimes has the capabilities to lead us out 
of disasters, but it is ethics, solidarity, and our shared humanity that nourish and 
strengthen our spiritual and mental wellbeing in disastrous times. 


In other words, for us believers, this pandemic is tremendum et fascinosum 
— both terrible and fascinating. While terrifying, it demonstrates humanity’s 
nobility, and indicates the existence of a transcendent “horizon of goodness.” 
We can see that human society may blossom and grow if it is governed by the 
harmony of reason and morality, along with solidarity, togetherness, and respect 
for our universal humanity. 


It is within this paradox of globalization that we in Indonesia are also 
reminded to reflect and look inward, for the whole story of globalization is also 
our story, it is part of our experience. Indonesia is clearly not a nation at the 
leading edge of technological progress and scientific competition. Economically, 
we do not possess the material prosperity of most other G20 states. However, 
in facing danger and adversity, Indonesia has proven to be as resilient as 
other, more developed, nations. Today, our joint presence in this forum has 
emphasized our common destiny. Together, we have all escaped from the trap 
of global pandemic. 

Indonesia is a nation that has been tempered and strengthened in the forge of 
history: weathering tempest after tempest — starting with colonialism, political 
upheaval, New Order authoritarianism, and now democracy. Democracy 
has given Indonesia the best way for people to participate in defending their 
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constitutional rights and obligations. But more than that, Indonesia is also a 
“Pancasila state.” 


The history of Pancasila is the history of fundamental principles and 
universal human values. On June 1, 1945, in front of the Dokuritsu Zyunbi Tyoosa 
Kai meeting (“Agency for Investigating Efforts to Prepare for Independence,” or 
BPUPKk), Soekarno read out a speech that delineated the broad contours of the 
Indonesian state. In his speech, Soekarno formulated five principles that would 
constitute the basis of Indonesian statehood, namely: 

1. Indonesia’s nationhood; 

Internationalism and humanism; 

Consensus and democracy; 

Social welfare; and 

Faith in the Divinity Who is the Great “One.” 

Since the formal ratification of both the Preamble and the Body of the 
1945 Constitution at a meeting of the Preparatory Committee for Indonesian 
Independence (PPKI), on August 18, 1945, Pancasila has been the established 
basis of the Republic of Indonesia. 


Ol peo? oS 


The five principles proposed by Soekarno were used as the basis of the state 
in the following order: 


1. [Belief in] the Divinity Who is the Great “One”; 
2. A just and civilized humanity; 

3. The unity of Indonesia; 
4 


Society led by the wisdom that arises from deliberations among and between 
the people’s representatives; 


5. Social justice for all the people of Indonesia. 


Pancasila’s precise formulation constitutes both a harmonious path and a 
reflection of the magnanimity of Indonesia’s Muslim majority, for they allowed 
the following words in italics— which originally accompanied the first precept 
— to be erased: [Belief in] the Divinity Who is the Great “One” with the obligation 
to implement Islamic shari'ah for its adherents. The new, shorter, formulation was 
the basis of a consensus among Indonesia’s diverse religious communities, and 
is referred to as an effort to “rescue” Indonesia from becoming a secular state, 
which worried the nationalists. 


We can also see how, at the moment of Indonesia’s independence, Soekarno 
founded the state upon a philosophy and ideology that fulfilled two functions. 
First, Pancasila served as a symbol for strengthening a newly established, 
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independent republic. That is, Pancasila served a practical function: it was 
deliberately formulated to guarantee the integration of a political unity called 
the Republic of Indonesia by embodying a shared vision of the goals of the 
nation-state being fought for. Pancasila is a sign of unity. 


Second, Pancasila was enshrined as the political worldview and foundation 
of the state. This can be seen from Soekarno’s construction, which explicitly 
compares Pancasila with other political philosophies and ideologies such as 
Marxism, Liberalism and Sun Yat-sen’s “San Min Chu’i” (Three Principles of the 
People). 

However — Soekarno’s rhetoric aside — Pancasila is not in reality a closed 
and totalizing political ideology such as Marxism or Liberalism. Soekarno 
himself emphasized that the “implicit function” of Pancasila is as a sign of unity 
for an independent republic. In another formulation, Prof. Mohamad Hatta said 
that Pancasila contains two types of fundamentals: moral fundamentals (the First 
and Second Precepts) and political fundamentals (the Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
Precepts). 


In the context of its framework for citizenship, therefore, a Pancasila State 
can be understood as a country that encourages its people to live based on 
both moral principles (piety and humanitarianism), and political principles 
(safeguarding national unity, democracy, and social justice). 


I believe that the principles of Pancasila are imbued in the minds and behavior 
of Indonesians by default. In its explicit formulation, however, Pancasila serves 
as a sacred reference that can be consulted in times of need, when Indonesian 
citizens are called upon to face the big questions of their era. 


From this perspective, I also believe that as long as the spirit of Pancasila 
lives on in the civic behavior of Indonesians, it will grow through its implicit 
mechanism — through the character and behavior of the people — rather 
than through the explicit mechanism of its formal articulation. Indonesia’s 
experience under the New Order showed that the excessive formal articulation 
and imposition of Pancasila only served to make it distant from people’s hearts. 
On the contrary, tangible acts that pushed for solidarity, humanity, and a sense 
of unity caused Pancasila to blossom into civic action. 

The experience of the COVID-19 pandemic in Indonesia clearly proves this. 
Without the voluntary participation of the people, without solidarity and a sense 
of unity, without humanity and the will to be fair, it would have been difficult 
for Indonesia to thrive amidst inevitable crises and the world-wide pandemic. 

In closing, ladies and gentlemen, allow me to say the following. My 
purpose in explaining Pancasila amid these two tales of globalization has been to 
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demonstrate that, while material things may indeed sustain progress, mankind's 
noble aspirations can ultimately only be guaranteed by shared principles that 
are both firm and universal. 

Wassalamu‘alaikum warahmatullahi wabarakaatuh. May the peace, mercy, and 
blessings of God be upon you. 
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His Excellency Dr. Hamdan Musallam Al-Mazrouei 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees 


Mohammed bin Zayed University for the 
Humanities, United Arab Emirates 


“The United Arab Emirates: A Beacon of Tolerance and Shared Values” 
Address to the Second Plenary Session of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 2 November 2022 


In the name of God, the compassionate, the merciful. 


All praise belongs to God, Lord of the universe. May His peace and blessings 
be upon our prophet, Muhammad, and upon his family and companions. 


Dear excellencies and honorable guests of the G20 Religion Forum (R20), 
may the peace, mercy, and blessings of God be upon you. 


It is with great pleasure that I express my gratitude and thanks to everyone 
who contributed to this distinguished gathering, and I would especially like to 
thank the people of Indonesia — whom I regard as my own — for their generous 
hospitality: I thank you both as a government and as a nation for the kind 
reception afforded to our delegation during our time among you. 


This gathering is a great delight for me! I am happy beyond words to 
participate in this R20 Summit, so that we may build bridges between East and 
West. This is vital to establishing firm rules for a new global system founded 
upon shared moral and spiritual values, and to forge strong, durable friendships 
among all nations, religions, and civilizations. God willing, this Summit of 
International Religious Leaders will be a beacon to the world, and a valuable 
opportunity for religious leaders to express their practical aspirations and to 
convey the voice of reason, ethics, tolerance, coexistence, security, and peace to 
their followers, and to all those who trust in their judgement. 


Ladies and gentlemen, the sacred texts state that the principle of all creation 
is one. In the Holy Qur’an, God asserts this principle by saying: “It is He who 
created you from one soul.” In various Qur’anic verses, God addresses human 
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beings by saying: “O children of Adam.” The reality of existence proves to us, 
without doubt, that we have a singular origin and a single abode, Earth. And 
just as Earth is composed of elements with disparate characteristics, there is also 
diversity among human beings in their behaviors, dispositions, colors, cultures, 
and religions: this is an unchangeable reality decreed by God in His wisdom. 


Ladies and gentlemen, people differ in many respects, but this difference 
need not cause conflict. For while there is diversity among human beings — 
which is innate and natural —conflict is man-made. This tendency towards 
conflict must be corrected and replaced by harmony and coexistence. For God 
Almighty created humankind with diverse viewpoints, convictions, and creeds. 
This is the reality of God’s creation, which no one can change. Our only means 
of uniting is to transform conflict into agreement, coexistence, and productive 
dialogue: to search for that which we hold in common. Indeed, we should not 
just tolerate that which we share, but rather draw attention to and empower it. 
This is especially important in our current era, where we live on a planet akin to 
a small village that technology is shrinking by the day. 


Brothers and sisters, let me take you from theoretical talk into practical 
reality. Let me — and I am honored to do so — present a practical model drawn 
from the country that I am blessed to call home: the United Arab Emirates. The 
UAE sends a message of tolerance and coexistence to the world, and has worked 
tirelessly to establish a culture that expresses sublime humanitarian values. 
Indeed, the UAE has made this endeavor the animating spirit of its constitution 
and laws, and a symbol of its ethics, customs, and values. 


These are the noble values that arose with the establishment of the United 
Arab Emirates by our founder, Shaykh Zayed bin Sultan Al Nahyan — may 
God have mercy on his soul. His Highness set the UAE upon this path, for he 
was a great man who embodied the traits of tolerance and peace. Although His 
Highness has passed, his humane heart and rational thought still imbue our 
humanitarian endeavors and civilizational dialogues, which return luster to 
religious faith and restore it to its hallowed place. Indeed, the UAE has become 
a gibla for tolerance and peace, a monument to humanitarian ethics and noble 
values, and a meeting place for the reasonable and the wise, for philosophers 
and religious scholars. It is no wonder that the UAE currently hosts people with 
over 200 nationalities, who live together in a spirit of coexistence, safety, and 
friendship. 

The UAE has launched many initiatives to foster tolerance as a deeply 
rooted value. One of the most important of these was the Document on Human 
Fraternity for World Peace and Living Together, which was generously sponsored 
by H.H. Shaykh Mohamed bin Zayed Al Nahyan, president of the United Arab 
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Emirates. The Document on Human Fraternity was signed in our nation’s capital, 
Abu Dhabi, on 4 February 2019 by the Grand Imam of al-Azhar, Shaykh Ahmed 
el-Tayeb, and Pope Francis, the head of the Catholic Church, Bishop of Rome, 
and Sovereign of the Vatican. 


The Document on Human Fraternity’s signing constitutes a historic milestone 
on the path towards frank communication and mutual understanding between 
religions. It is a unique turning point in the history of mankind. These facts 
empower the Document to raise interreligious dialogue to the level of mutual 
recognition and ensure that its values serve both people and nations by helping 
them to plant the seeds of peace; disseminate a culture of tolerance and harmony; 
extend the bridges of friendship and affection between East and the West; and 
establish a new era founded upon human fraternity and mutual respect. 


The UAE proclaimed 2019 to be “The Year of Tolerance,” and outlawed 
takfir (excommunication) and insulting religion. It did this by enacting the “Anti- 
discrimination/Anti-hatred law,” in 2015. This law is dedicated to protecting 
religions from discrimination, immoderation, extremism, and violence. 
Seeking to realize the principle of tolerance, the UAE launched “The Ministry 
of Tolerance” in 2016. Yes, in the UAE there is a government ministry called 
“The Ministry of Tolerance.” It works within a governmental and institutional 
framework that seeks to protect pluralism and renounce intolerance. 


In 2014, the UAE also established the “Abu Dhabi Forum for Peace,” which 
counts the “Declaration of Comprehensive Citizenship” among its major 
achievements. The Declaration aims to create a well-established conception of 
citizenship in the nation-state. In 2018, the Abu Dhabi Forum also launched 
“The Alliance of Virtue” initiative in Washington, D.C., which includes religious 
leaders from the Abrahamic faiths. This Alliance is also a major development 
on the path of partnership and cooperation among the members of the great 
“Abrahamic Family,” and constitutes a significant stride towards establishing 
the values of coexistence, recognition, and mutual affection. 


The UAE has also endorsed tolerance within its educational institutions 
by launching the first global program at Mohammed Bin Zayed University for 
Humanities that has a major in “tolerance” at both the bachelor and master’s 
level. H.H. Mohammed Bin Zayed is a man of humanity and peace who has 
embarked upon the path of righteousness, which is why the university bears the 
name of His Highness. 
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The UAE extends a helping hand to the nations of the world without 
discriminating between people based on their religion, ethnicity, or race, just as 
it leads the world in its contribution to humanitarian causes. These are examples 
of genuine, practical steps towards grounding a universal understanding of 
tolerance and coexistence. I pray to God that this conference — and all other 
sincere efforts that serve humanity — be successful, and benefit all human 
beings. 
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“Lord, do not reproach us if we have forgotten or erred, and burden us not 
with that which we have no ability to bear.” 


“Lord, accept [this] from us. Indeed, You are the All-hearing, the All- 
knowing.” 

All praise is due to God. 

May the peace, mercy, and blessings of God be upon you. 
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The Rev. Dr. Thomas K. Johnson 


Senior Theological Advisor and Special Envoy 
for Engaging Humanitarian Islam, 


World Evangelical Alliance 


“A Clash of Civilizations or Shared Civilization-Building Values: 
We Must Decide” 
Address to the Second Plenary Session of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 2 November 2022 


“We could all be dead in twenty minutes, and if we are not dead, there will be 
nothing to live for, because everyone else will be dead.” 


My father spoke these words while our family watched the Cuban missile 
crisis unfold on a small black-and-white TV in October 1962. He explained that 
the conflict was not just between two men, Jack Kennedy and Nikita Khrushchev, 
or even between two countries, the US and the Soviet Union; rather, it was 
between two entirely different ways of life. After that, my father — who had 
known in World War II the experience of looking into the furious eyes of a man, 
ten meters away, who had just tried to kill him with a machine gun — said, “It 
is much easier to start a war than to stop a war.” 


More than 30 years later, after the Cold War ended without a nuclear 
apocalypse, we began to hear about a new “clash of civilizations.” This time, 
the warnings were coming from distinguished Ivy League scholars such as 
Bernard Lewis and Samuel P. Huntington.' Huntington claimed regarding 
the conflict between Islam and the West, “The causes ... lie not in transitory 


1 In his 1993 essay “The Clash of Civilizations?” Huntington argued, “Conflict between civilizations will be the 
latest phase of the evolution of conflict in the modern world” (p. 1). “Civilizations are differentiated from each 
other by history, language, culture, tradition, and most important, religion” (p. 4). “This centuries-old military 
interaction between the West and Islam is unlikely to decline” (p. 9). “On both sides the interaction between Islam 
and the West is seen as a clash of civilizations” (p. 10). Foreign Affairs, Vol. 72, No. 3 (Summer, 1993), 22-49. In his 
1996 book, Huntington expanded and perhaps modified his explanation of the clash between Islam and the West. 
“The causes of this ongoing pattern of conflict lie not in transitory phenomena such as twelfth-century Christian 
passion or twentieth-century Muslim fundamentalism. They flow from the nature of the two religions and the 
civilizations based on them.” Samuel P. Huntington, The Clash of Civilizations and the Remaking of World Order (New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1996), 210. 
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phenomena such as twelfth-century Christian passion or twentieth-century 
Muslim fundamentalism. They flow from the nature of the two religions and the 
civilizations based on them.” 


After reading Lewis and Huntington, I wondered if our world is doomed 
to continuing conflict between civilizations because of irreducible differences 
among religions. But as I have listened, over three decades as a Christian leader 
involved with ethics and human rights issues, to thousands of Christians, 
Muslims, and representatives of other religions, I have heard very few people say 
they want conflict and war. Normal people are repulsed by needless death and 
destruction, even when people of another religious worldview are the victims. 


Lewis and Huntington gave us a solemn warning, but they have not 
predicted a fixed destiny. The future will be shaped by decisions made by many 
people. Some of these decision makers will be religious leaders, and many more 
will be influenced by religious worldviews. Accordingly, religious leaders have 
a unique opportunity to demonstrate how our very different understandings of 
the divine, God, or the ultimate can lead to shared civilization-building values 
rather than to bitter conflict. 


How can this happen? If we look closely, we will see a crucial, though 
sometimes unstated, distinction in all prominent religious traditions — namely, 
a distinction between obligations that apply only to people of our own faith 
group and those that apply to everybody. For example, as a Protestant Christian, 
I believe that Christians should attend a Christian church and celebrate 
communion in remembrance of Jesus’ death. I do not tell Muslims or Hindus 
to take communion, because it is only for people who believe in and wish to 
proclaim the death and resurrection of Jesus. However, I believe that everyone, 
regardless of their religious view, has an obligation to love their neighbor and 
to practice justice. 


Similarly, my Muslim friends would not want me to make a pilgrimage 
to Mecca; that is only for confessing Muslims. But they see general principles 
of love and justice as God-given and binding for all people. Like me, Muslims 
distinguish between religious observance and societal norms, even though they 
see both as gifts from God. 


I believe that we can readily identify shared civilization-building ethical 
norms among our several religions — shared ethical standards that work against 
a clash of civilizations in the same way as the right medicine from our doctors 
can effectively counteract disease in our bodies. I believe that this is a crucial 
task for “doctors” of any religion. 
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I propose that we think in terms of a shared table for the articulation of 
civilization-building ethical values, as a way to overcome the disease of a clash of 
civilizations. We can think in terms of four legs supporting a table of shared moral 
values. I will describe each of these four legs and mention how these legs appear 
within Christianity, in the hope that representatives of other religions will 
respond by indicating how these four legs of the table of shared norms appear 
within their religious traditions. 


The first leg of the table of values: the universal law of humanity 


When we feel guilt, or when we claim someone has done something wrong, 
we are referencing an unwritten standard, a law above the laws of our society, or 
anorm that should inform all cultures. Within Christianity, we have traditionally 
called this the “natural moral law.” In our multi-religious societies, we might 
call it the universal moral law or the law of humanity. In the Christian Bible, the 
apostle Paul writes that among all nations people “show that the work of the law 
is written on their hearts” (Romans 2:1), a clear reference to the law of humanity. 


This law is not hundreds of pages long. In fact, it can be summed up ina few 
potentially world-changing sentences: “Do good and avoid evil. Do unto others 
as you would have them do to you. Love your neighbor as yourself. Do not 
murder. Do not steal.” I call these central precepts the guardians of our humanity. 
We all know them, regardless of our religion or culture. They form a crucial leg 
of the table of shared moral norms around which we are sitting. We know these 
rules simply because we are human. 


The second leg: respect for human dignity 


The ancient Psalmist asked God, “What is mankind that you are mindful 
of them, or human beings that you care for them?” He received from God and 
passed on to us this answer: “You have made them a little lower than the angels 
and crowned them with glory and honor” (Psalm 8:4, 5). 


As a Christian, I believe that human dignity is a gift from God, given to all 
people. This dignity is what makes religions possible, since, as far as I know, 
only humans practice religions. We sense this human dignity when we talk with 
other people, no matter how different from us they may be. This awareness of 
shared human dignity has produced the great human rights movements of the 
last 75 years, in reaction to the horrendous wars and atrocities of the first half of 
the twentieth century. 


In our time, discussions of human rights have often been politicized by 
various parties and regimes, but this politicizing is possible only because human 
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dignity is real. We all recognize this dignity in ourselves and in other people. It 
is the second essential foundation of shared moral discussion and of civilized 
life together. 


The third leg: protecting foundational human goods 


Scholars of our multiple religions have identified basic human goods that 
civilizations must value and preserve in order to flourish. For example, the 
Sunni jurists Imam al-Ghazali (1058 - 1111) and Imam al-Shatibi (1320 — 1388) 
described five basic human goods — faith, life, progeny, reason, and property 
— that should be protected by ethical norms and civil laws. They were, I believe, 
interacting with the Christian philosopher Thomas Aquinas (1225 — 1274), who 
described the five foundational goods as life, procreation, social life, knowledge, 
and rational conduct. The words are slightly different, but the two lists are 
virtually identical in content. These foundations of life are fragile in a way 
in which the law of gravity is not fragile; they can be destroyed if we do not 
value and carefully protect them. Christians and Muslims are heirs to a mature 
understanding of foundational human goods in which others should join. 


The fourth leg: the practice of virtue, nobility of character, or the fruit of 
the Spirit 

To respect our neighbors, promote the law of humanity, and protect 
primary human goods, we need to be the right kind of people. Each person 
must transition from childish destructiveness toward becoming our best selves, 
practicing our God-given dignity. Within Christianity, we talk about putting on 
the fruit of the Spirit, exhibited by such qualities as love, patience, kindness, 
gentleness, and self-control. Some Muslims talk about learning “nobility of 
character.” Thoughtful people from many religious traditions describe an 
“ethic of virtue.” We must train ourselves to embody nobility of character and 
maturity of moral personality, and this must be a constant theme in our religious 
communities. If we fail, the alternative is the will to power and the devastation 
it brings. This devastation is easy to see, whether in our families or societies or 
between nations. 


Conclusion 


Today in Bali we are seated around a table, not only to enjoy hospitality, 
friendship, and beauty, but also to articulate civilization-building values. I will 
not be bothered if someone says, “Such a large table needs one or two more 
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legs.” Nor will I be concerned if someone proposes to define one of the legs 
differently. Let the discussion continue! My central point is that independent 
of our diverse religious rituals and practices, which embody our very different 
ways of understanding the Ultimate, I believe we can readily envision gathering 
around a shared table to identify the most fundamental values on the basis 
of which our societies can truly flourish. Furthermore, I believe we can work 
together to build and strengthen our understanding and embrace of these 
shared values, without treating our deep religious differences as insignificant 
or trying to reduce them to some lowest common denominator. The choice is 
ours. Will we remain divided and polarized, sitting in our separate corners, or, 
worse, will we choose the path of religious conflict and civilizational clash? Or: 
Will we gather together, as one human family, around a common table of shared 
civilizational values? 
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His Holiness Patriarch Kirill 


Patriarch of Moscow and all Russia 
and Primate of the Russian Orthodox Church 


“Political Means Alone Will Not Suffice 
to Change the World for the Better” 
Address to the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 2 November 2022 


Dear brothers and sisters, 


I wholeheartedly greet all of you who have assembled in Indonesia to take 
part in the G20 Religion Forum in a bid to address the problems facing various 
peoples today. 


Regretfully, the human community is at this moment confronted with 
many serious challenges: we are forced to be eyewitnesses to the mounting 
global confrontation between the world powers; we suffer from the effects of 
severe economic and food crises; and we hear dangerous words of incitement to 
collective hatred against whole nations, religions, and cultures. 


Still pressing are the problems caused by the aftermaths of the COVID-19 
pandemic and related restrictive measures. Social injustice remains a deep 
wound on the body of the human society, and the recent decades have only 
made the situation worse. We should not forget that there is an urgent need to 
protect God’s creation, that according to the Divine providence we are called to 
preserve and nurture it. 


In my view, political means alone will hardly suffice to change the situation 
for the better. 


I believe that people of faith are able to play an important part in resolving 
these issues. Religious culture — which rests on the solid foundation of traditional 
spiritual and moral values and on the awareness of the special responsibility of 
human beings before God and neighbours — has an enormous peace-making 
and creative potential. 
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It is my hope that the concerted efforts of the religious leaders, experts, 
diplomats and journalists who have gathered these days on the island of Bali to 
discuss the world’s current problems will help find the solutions and offer ways 
out of the present international crisis. 


I wish you successful and fruitful work! 
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Professor Alberto Melloni 


Director, Fondazione per le scienze religiose 
Giovanni XXIII (Fscire) 


“The Greatness and Misery of Interreligious Dialogue” 
Address to the Second Plenary Session of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 2 November 2022 


Thank you very much. Buona sera. Grazie. Thank you very much to all of you. 
Thank you to the Government of Indonesia for hosting this R20. Last year, from 
Bologna, we had the handover with Pak Yahya of this event; President Mario 
Draghi, President of the Italian Presidency [of the G20]; Patriarch Bartholomew; 
Professor David Sassoli, the late President of the European Parliament; Ronald 
Lauder, the President of the World Jewish Congress; and 600 authorities. We are 
happy to see how our hopes are fulfilled, and that the “I” moved from left to 
right, going from “IF 20” to “R20.” 

I will speak as an historian. And so, my argument will be from this point of 
view. I am not a religious leader. I am not a leader, and whether I am religious 
enough will be decided on the Last Day, and I hope in the mercy of God for that. 


Interfaith dialogue is a crucial part of different diplomatic, academic, 
international agendas, very diverse among themselves, belonging to different 
genealogies and oriented to different goals. 


It has become customary in the past two decades, at least, to use an 
argument concerning interfaith dialogue that peace is the “true” use of religion, 
and violence is the “abuse” of religion. This is a truthful and noble approach, 
encouraged by public and growing consensus, thanks be to God, and capable of 
ensuring a place for peace in our future. 


However, the historian must say that facts induce us to have a certain 
prudence around these claims. Because history is there to tell us that religious 
beliefs have an enduring power to feed violence or to foster peace. 

Of course, religion is not the only danger that humanity is facing. We know 
from past experience that other ideologies have been part of a great danger. 
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But religions are now at a crucial point — in a point that I call a “religious 
climate change.” We all know what is the climate change at the global level. But 
we also know that there is a change in the climate of religion. There is a global 
warming in the temperature of religion. The “ideology of purity,” as President 
Macron called it at a recent Sant'Egidio meeting in Rome, is feeding violent 
people and groups. And the cynicism of using money to fund religious war here 
and there in the world is not decreasing but growing. 


There is an indicator of this violence, that we are studying, which accompanies 
a religious global warming and which deserves to be underlined because of its 
nature and because of its link with the narrative of the murder of Abel by his 
brother Cain, in the Bible. I refer to acts of murder of unarmed individuals inside 
places of prayer. This phenomenon, it seems, is there to say to us that, in front 
of the altar, fraternity and fratricide start together. And so we know that in our 
past history we have something that calls us to a common mourning — that is, 
not only the violence perpetrated in the name of God by the abusers, but mostly 
the violence perpetrated in the places of prayer. 


The list of such assaults, bombs, suicide attacks — where the murderers 
try to extort admiration or glory or heaven from that type of cruel and bloody 
desecration — is endless. A research program started by my institute in Bologna 
and then Palermo has put together a list of these crimes from the past 40 years, 
starting with the murder of the little two-year-old boy, Stefano Taché, in a 
Palestinian terrorist attack in front of the synagogue of Rome on October 9, 1982 
up to the massacres of 2022. In 40 years, more than 2,000 deadly attacks have 
been perpetrated in front of or inside places of worship. And many thousands of 
people have been killed, simply because they were there to pray, study, sing, or 
meditate. And these victims demand from us a common mourning, in order to 
be recalled and remembered as part of the tragedy and the hope that we bring 
into the international arena. 


To fight against religious climate change and its consequences, the world 
needs goodwill, good leaders, good politics, good meetings, and I think also 
good research. And from this good research, we learn that the interfaith attitude 
and interreligious dialogue have used, in the past, two typical instruments. One 
is the idea of seeking what unites as opposed to what divides us. This intellectual 
and spiritual effort reaches from Kant’s attempt to trace a shared constitutional 
foundation — the republicanism of Zum ewigen Frieden, or “perpetual peace” — 
in the search for an “ethical” foundation of “shared values.” It often comes to 
look for common “commandments” or ethical rules coming from different roots. 
But for the people who speak Latin, “values” is a very dangerous word, because 
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“value” is the price in money that you have to pay for something you buy. And 
so I prefer “virtue.” 


Another tool, less used and more subtle, comes from the studies of those 
theologians and historians who have reflected on the plurality of paths as a 
pluralism of love and who have grasped the gaps in “commonality.” Instead of 
linking religious traditions by a selection of “common commandments” to be 
observed — a selection that loses the dimension of the journey of time in religions 
and reduces them to “values” — this approach comes from the conviction that 
a person’s dignity does not constitute a “value” or the demonstration of an 
indistinct entity, but the verifiable proof that each person who walks with love 
makes the same via una, even though they walk it in their own way. This is 
represented by an idea of Simone Weil in 1941: “Each religion alone is true, that is 
to say, that at the moment we are thinking on it we must bring as much attention 
to bear on it as if there were nothing else; in the same way, each landscape, each 
picture, each poem, etc. is alone beautiful. A ‘synthesis’ of religions implies a 
lower quality of attention.” This is because in the path each person travels there 
is all the truth that others find by taking another route in the via una of a peaceful 
truth. So, a higher quality of attention means to find the way to go beyond what 
has been done. 


In the past decades of interfaith dialogue, we have seen that many times this 
same first mile has been traveled. The players of dialogue have sadly retraced 
again and again the very same first mile of dialogue, returning to the same 
starting point, repeating more or less the same arguments, after having achieved 
a platform in media or in theology from which they pretend to exhibit the non- 
inevitability of conflict between or inside faiths and the clash of civilizations 
coming from them. 


Forced to walk the same mile together over and over again, faith 
communities can do something more. And if we want to use the Gospel parable 
(Matthew 5:41), they can ask themselves what is the second mile in which to find 
convergence, not on ethical principles, but on stances and engagement towards 
the “demanding commitment” constituted by otherness. What is the second 
mile, that goes beyond what we are doing? 

The second mile, from the point of view of the historian, is represented on 
one side of the very crowded market of interfaith dialogue. There is much room 
for delegitimizing violence, and this is a blessing, but the point is that there is 
something that goes beyond a peaceful and peace-producing rhetoric. 

There is a joke that I use in some of the conferences like this, which is that to 
have conferences in which people say that true lions are vegetarians is useless. 
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Lions are not vegetarians, and the people of faith — human beings, for those 
who have read Augustine — are not vegetarians, but are dangerous. So to curb 
violence, you do not need to say that true lions are vegetarians. Instead, you 
have to take responsibility. 


In Jewish tradition, there is a ceremony that separates Shabbat from profane 
time. The rite and its name (havdalah) evoke the first verses of Genesis in which 
the Eternal One separates (772) created light from uncreated darkness, the 
fresh waters from the salty ones, and, in between, separates the waters above 
from those below. Talmudic tradition and patristic theology have explored 
the meaning of this verse, and have wondered what keeps the waters above 
from the waters below. Is it an inclination? A “natural” law binding them? The 
intrinsic constraint that descends from God’s command? This is not given in the 
text, which speaks neither of essences nor of obsequiousness. What keeps them 
distinct, according to one suggestive interpretation, is the responsibility each 
“water” has assumed. What separates believers and non-believers, the faithful 
of one tradition from another, is an identical responsibility. The faith or religion 
of those who believe they are believers (as well as the faith or religion of those 
who distance themselves from what they believe to be belief) thus imparts a 
responsibility. 

We assume this responsibility at the end of one pandemic, that we have 
identified, the pandemic of the COVID-19. But a prayer that was very common 
for my grandmother said: “a peste, fame, et bello libera nos, Domine”; “from 
pestilence, famine, and war, free us, O Lord.” the marketplace of dialogue after 
the Covid-19 pandemic enthusiastically welcomed religious commitment for “a 
time to heal”, a quotation from Qohelet, in Ecclesiastes, adopted also by political 
leaders like Joe Biden. The biblical text, however, does not say that there is a 
time to get sick and a time to be healed; it says that there is “a time to kill and a 
time to heal.” What religious authority, political leaders and intellectuals should 
accept as their task is to heal what Cardinal Matteo Zuppi in Bologna called the 
“pandemic of war.” 


In Bologna, what we have suggested is not therefore to launch a campaign 
concerning values, but to launch a campaign concerning virtues. And we wrote 
a little parva charta and delivered it to the G20 leaders at the Summit in Rome 
— avery short statement based on the idea that responsibility can be rooted 
in religious or non-religious persons as one of their deepest convictions. It is a 
responsibility that does not derive from the search for a distillation of ethical 
commonalities among religious traditions. It is not, in fact, a matter of reducing 
the number of the commandments of God or of conscience, nor of finding 
commonalities among them on the basis of what they share, but a search for 
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what each of them has that is specific and irreplaceable. They can be expressed 
not as a “you shall,” or “you will,” or “you must”, but as a “we can” and “we 
will.” Not through illusions about an “us” that totalitarianisms have taught us to 
handle suspiciously; but a by common effort to make three commitments. 


The proposal reduced the three points into a small paper, a parva charta of 
just three propositions: “We will not kill one another, we will help one another, 
and we will forgive one another.” Commitments that require specific conditions: 
there is no forgiveness without truth, no succor without generosity, and no 
disarmament without justice. 


If interreligious dialogue is the place in which religious leaders repeat 
standard opinions “in their own words,” its destiny will be a useless effort. If 
theologies are asked to endorse the power of the most powerful ones, bringing 
their “values” among the other values, this will ignite rebellion. If religious 
pluralism is an easy sermon on fraternity to be kindly preached, it will never 
become a reality. If faiths only serve to give motivational support to economic 
agendas and rationales that are already at the heart of the G20, this will become 
an empty effort. 


On the contrary, they must adopt penance and truth, knowing that the 
Almighty knows everything about each of them, knows everything about each 
of us here, knows our intention. And what the historian knows is that the most 
powerful sermons, the most powerful prophets, are the ones who know that He 
knows — knows the sincerity of the sincerest one, knows the ideology of the 
ideological, knows the superficiality of the superficial one, and knows the hope 
for peace and the desire of unity in the human family. 


There is a sentence of Gregory the Great: “Divina eloquia cum legente crescent.” 
“The Word of God grows with the one who reads it.” And I hope that the R20 
will be a place in which we can read again the truth that has been revealed to us, 
and that offers us a chance to assume our responsibility. 
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His Holiness Mahamahopadhyay 
Bhadreshdas Swami 


Ordained Monk, Bochasanwasi Akshar 
Purushottam Swaminarayan Sanstha (BAPS) 


Head Scholar (“Pradhanacarya”) 
of the Yagnapurush Sanskrit Pathshala 


“Let us Reach out to Extend the Circle of Global Harmony” 
Address to the Second Plenary Session of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 2 November 2022 


Benediction 
Š prama ad afa Tat SPT | 
da area FSSA: AT Te: ARAETA II 


om isavasyamidam sarvam yatkifica jagatyam jagat| 


tena tyaktena bhunjithah ma grdhah kasyasviddhanam | | 


“Everything and everyone within this entire creation 
is pervaded by the divine presence of God, our creator. 
Rejoice in surrendering unto him. 

It- WE -all belong to him. 


So covet not what is another’s.” (Isha Upanishad 1) 
Š Ue Aaa | Be at Yap | Be as Hearse | 


dfa aad ar fafesrae | 
È mfa: fa: f: I 
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om saha navavatu! saha nau bhunaktu! saha viryam karavavahai| 


tejasvi navadhitamastu ma vidvisavahail om santih santih santih | | 


“May we progress together. 
May we be nourished together. 
May we grow stronger together. 
May we excel together. 


May we never quarrel with one another. 


May there prevail peace, peace, and peace!” (Yajur Veda) 


Introduction 
Respected divine souls of this blessed earth, 
Fellow pilgrims of peace and seekers of truth, 


My humble greetings to the Divine presence within each and every one of 
you. 


My special appreciation also to Kyai Haji Yahya Cholil Staquf, to Shaykh 
Mohammad Bin Abdulkarim Al-Issa, and to the organisers for inviting me to 
address this esteemed forum. 


This inaugural R20 summit reminds me of the inspiring words spoken at the 
United Nations Millennium World Peace Summit in New York City. My guru, 
His Holiness Pramukh Swami Maharaj — the fifth spiritual successor of Bhagwan 
Swaminarayan and whose centennial birth anniversary is being celebrated this 
year — he shared a universal message for global peace and interfaith harmony. 
He said: “At this hour in human history, we religious leaders should not dream of only 
one religion in the world, but dream of a world where all religions are one — united. 
Unity in diversity is the lesson of life.” 


This summit is another opportunity for celebrating such rich multi-religious 
diversity. 


Celebrating Diversity 

I wish to elaborate upon the value of diversity through two analogies. 
Imagine a garden — a beautiful garden with flora and fauna of every species, 
creating a kaleidoscopic landscape rich in assorted colours, fragrances and 
songs. 
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Now imagine the whole world as a garden — a beautiful, diverse garden 
where every faith, culture and race blooms in symbiotic harmony with each 
other. 

Upon arriving here in Indonesia, especially at this summit, I feel as if I am 
pleasantly strolling through a beautiful garden of religious and cultural diversity 
— just as I was in India. 

How pertinent, then, is it that this summit is being hosted in Indonesia, 
whose very motto is “Bhinneka Tunggal Ika.” “Unity in diversity.” 

Yes, we are different. Yet we are one. ONE human race. ONE family of ONE 
home. Just as the ancient Rig Veda proclaims: “G4 f4a4 Yald uP ASAI” “yatra 
visvam bhavati eka nidam |” 

A second analogy: Imagine an orchestra. Different instruments. Different 
roles. Different sounds. Yet each one playing in perfect harmony with the others, 
creating a wonderful, joyful symphony. This is the power of celebrating diversity. 


Universal Definition of Dharma 
I draw your attention now to a universal definition of “dharma.” 


When we delve deeper into each faith, we find such universal aspects that 
transcend gender and geography, race and rank. In Hinduism, “dharma” has 
been a topic of profound discussion and contemplation for millennia. 


For example: Purva Mimamsa Darshan, a school of thought dedicated to the 
Philosophy of Action, begins with “Hatdt Afia” “athato dharmajijiasa |” 
(1.1.1). “Now, therefore, the inquiry into dharma.” 


Vaisheshika Darshan, another school of classical Indian philosophy, begins 
similarly with “aad YÅ anaa: |” “athato dharmam vyakhyasyamah|” 
(1.1.1). “Now, therefore, we define dharma.” 


The very next aphorism offers a universal definition of dharma: 
“aisya: Aae: S UA: 1” “yato’bhyudayanihsreyasasiddhih sa dharmah |” 
(1.1.2). “Dharma is that which elevates in this world and beyond.” 


This is known as Sanatan Dharma, or “Eternal Dharma.” 


Universal Values of Dharma: Peace, Love, Friendship, Respect and 
Compassion 


Such a universal dharma for humans is rooted in universal human values — 
values such as peace, love, friendship, respect, and compassion. 


If we take each value in turn: 
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Peace, in Hinduism, is profusely exalted. Vedic prayers, such as the Shanti- 
Path, invoke universal peace across all aspects of creation. They often conclude 
with the calling: 4 onfa: onf: onfa: Il (om santih santih santih| |) 

Love is also emphasised as a defining quality of religion. His Holiness 


Pramukh Swami Maharaj used to say: “ y2242 WIA und d 44” (“paraspara priti 
prasarave te dharma”). “True religion is that which fosters mutual love.” 


Another invaluable value is friendship. We hear a “Song of Universal 
Friendship” among the Yajur Veda chants: 

TRATAT ASAT AUT a fet SA ae | PATS AST AAO Tel STA SY RAT ALUT 
AeA I” (“mitrasya ma caksusa sarvani bhutani samiksantam| mitrasyaham 
caksusa sarvani bhutani samikse mitrasya caksusa samiksamahel |”) 

“May I see all beings with an eye of friendship. May all beings see me with 
an eye of friendship. May we all see each other with an eye of friendship.” 


Avoiding violence and hatred are also essential for resolving conflict 
peacefully and fostering religious harmony. 


In canto 12, the Shrimad Bhagavad Gita illuminates: 
“AST Aaa FT: PST VI TW” (“advesta sarvabhutanam maitrah karuna 
eva cal”) (12.13) 


“They who hate no one, and are friendly, forgiving and compassionate to 
everyone... [are] true devotee[s] of God.” 


Bhagwan Swaminarayan also propounded dharma as grounded in noble 
conduct, and inspired a fellowship that lived by such universal values. 


Accepting, Respecting & Learning From Each Other 


When empowered by these universal meanings and values of dharma, we, 
too, will be able to truly serve our own faith as well as the global family of faiths. 


Because then, we are able to accept the existence of other faiths — accept 
them as they are, without needing to discriminate or disparage. 


Because then, there can be mutual respect among faiths — respect of human 
dignity and spiritual integrity, without inciting hurt or hate. 


Because then, we can learn from one another — learn all that is good and 
noble, without ourselves feeling inadequate or insecure. 


Interfaith harmony does not require that one relinquish or relax one’s faith, 
but rather, that we grow stronger within it. 
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And as we grow stronger in our own faith in God, we become more accepting 
of his loving, all-pervading presence in others. 

I thus wholeheartedly thank and commend the organizers of this ground- 
breaking summit for affording us this invaluable opportunity to dialogue freely 
with each other, to learn from one another, to grow closer together. 

Together, we are stronger. Together, we move faster. Together, we climb 
higher. 


Role of Dialogue in Religious Harmony 

I believe such summits — not just large and grand, but also small and 
simple — play an integral role in facilitating dialogue (‘samvada’) and fostering 
harmony. When conducted with noble intentions — with love, courage and 
humility — such sincere dialogue can yield priceless rewards. 

In Hinduism, dialogue has been emphasised since Vedic times as a 
fundamental human virtue. The Rig Veda sings: “read Gage a A Asia AAT” 
“samgacchadhvam samvadadhvam sam vo manamsi janatam |” (10.191.1) 

I regard these Divine words as a universal “Hymn of Harmony,” which, 
translated, means: “May we all progress together in harmony. May we all speak 
together in one voice. May all our minds be one in agreement.” 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, I would like to say: 

Let us celebrate religious diversity; let us endeavour to understand the 
universality of religion; and let us be empowered by the universal values of 
religion, by loving love, respecting respect, befriending friendship, and learning 
to learn from each other. May we continue to convene and deepen our dialogue in the 
service of global religious harmony. 


Iend with the inspiring words of my guru, the sixth successor of Parabrahma 
Bhagvan Swaminarayan, His Holiness Mahant Swami Maharaj: 

“In the spirit of aya Egat’ ‘vasudhaiva kutumbakam’ ‘The whole world is one 
family’, let us reach out to extend the circle of global harmony.” 


> oiled: fa: mf: Il om Santih santih 
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His Excellency Andrés Pastrana Arango 


Former President of Colombia & Current President 
of Centrist Democrat International 


“Western Humanism, Christian Democracy, and Humanitarian Islam: 
An Alliance for the Twenty-First Century” 
Address to the Second Plenary Session of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 2 November 2022 


Dear President of the Republic of Indonesia Joko Widodo, 


Dear General Chairman of Nahdlatul Ulama, Kyai Haji Yahya Cholil Staquf, 
Dear Secretary General of the Muslim World League, Dr. Shaykh Mohammad 
bin Abdul Karim Al-Issa, 


Excellencies and authorities, 
Distinguished ladies and gentlemen, 
Dear friends: 


Let me start my intervention by expressing, on behalf of the Centrist 
Democrat International (CDI), the world’s largest network of political parties 
which I have the honor to preside over, our gratitude to the co-hosts of the G20 
Religion Forum (R20), Nahdlatul Ulama and the Muslim World League, for 
their kind invitation to participate in this significant event; with our presence 
here today, we want to acknowledge the importance of the R20 Forum to infuse 
the world’s political and economic structures with shared moral principles and 
spiritual values. 


Our gratitude also goes to President Joko Widodo, President of the world’s 
largest Muslim-majority and democracy country, for his undoubted support to 
recognize the R20 as an official G20 main event, thus providing a global platform 
through which diverse religious leaders and cultural figures from across the 
world may discuss their concerns and exchange ideas with politicians to find 
solutions to global issues traditionally considered the concern of political elites. 
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Congratulations, President Jokowi, as your people like to call you, for your 
leadership and clairvoyance bringing these players into the new game board. It 
is indeed essential to the well-being of humanity that moral and ethical values 
weigh equally, with economic and political considerations, in shaping public 
policy. 

Today, dear President, you are making history again like President Sukarno 
did in 1955 with the Bandung Conference, one of the most significant geopolitical 
events of the 20" century; with the R20, you're offering an historic opportunity 
to revive the spirit of the Bandung Conference and update its agenda to confront 
humanity’s current challenges. 


And today, under your leadership, Indonesia is also making history again 
by hosting the R20 like it did before with the Bandung Conference in 1955. 
Indonesia, a country founded upon the Pancasila philosophy and home to the 
Humanitarian Islam movement which embodies the collective wisdom of the 
country’s multi-religious, pluralistic and multi-ethnic civilization and the noble 
values of Islam, including rahmah (universal love and compassion), inspires a 
strong sense of unity and social harmony under its national motto “Oneness 
Amid Diversity”, an extraordinary example for the world. 


And talking about history, please allow me to share a little piece of it with 
you: the CDI origins date back to 1925 when political parties from Belgium, 
Germany, Italy, France, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Austria, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Spain, Portugal and Lithuania gathered for the first 
time to establish the “International Secretariat of Democratic Parties of Christian 
Inspiration,” or “SIPDIC” for its acronym in French. 


All of them were behind the intellectual, philosophical and spiritual origins 
of the post-WWII international order, and closely associated with the traditions 
of Western humanism and Christian democracy. All of them shared fundamental 
principles inspired by humanism, the dignity of people, personal freedoms and 
human rights as later defined in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights of 
1948. And all of them identified one common objective: the constant search for 
peace between peoples. 


The “International Secretariat” evolved to the “Christian Democrat 
International”, and later on to the current “Centrist Democrat International” 
due to an increasing membership of non-Christian parties which share same 
principles and values regardless of their religious affiliation. 


Today, the CDI big family comprises more than 100 political parties. Parties 
which represent Christians, Muslims, Buddhists, Hindus, etc. from all different 
regions in the world with one fundamental aim: promoting a rules-based 
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international order founded upon universal ethics and humanitarian values to 
confront humanity’s current challenges. 


And it is precisely here where we meet with the ultimate goal of the R20, as 
stated by our good friend Pak Yahya, Founding Chairman of the G20 Religion 
Forum and General Chairman of Nahdlatul Ulama: “we hope to facilitate the 
emergence of a global movement, in which people of good will of every faith and nation 
will help bring the world’s geopolitical and economic power structures into alignment 
with the highest moral and spiritual values, for the sake of all humanity.” 


The characteristic nature of the R20 as an unprecedented summit of 
high-level religious and political leaders will help address the current global 
challenges with a broader perspective, ensuring that religion can be a genuine 
and dynamic source of solutions, rather than problems, in the 21st century. 


And that comes at a time when we are still trying to deal with the terrible 
effects of the worst pandemic our societies have known in modern times. For 
that reason, Indonesia’s G20 Presidency chose the theme “Recover together, 
recover stronger” in an effort to boost our collective ability to create inclusive 
and sustainable foundation for growth based on 3 pillars: Global Health 
Architecture, Sustainable Energy Transition and Digital Transformation. 


And I would like to add, kindly allow me the audacity, “RECOVER 
BETTER”! The quality of our recovery is instrumental to the success of such 
recovery. And this is the importance of the R20. 


The R20 can help promote a rules-based international order founded upon 
universal ethics and humanitarian values at a time when we see war in European 
soil again, with a real possibility to further escalate into a multinational nuclear 
conflict which would trigger World War III. 


At a time when autocrats thrive all over the world fostering the emergence 
of authoritarian, civilizationist states that do not accept the rules-based post- 
WWII order, which has long served as the framework for international relations, 
including the greatest expansion of economic wellbeing in the history of 
humanity. 

At a time when people starve due to food shortages provoked by wars 
and drought; when families cannot pay energy prices; when natural disasters 
increase their frequency and destructive capacity. 

At these difficult times, we, political and religious leaders, must humbly 
admit our responsibility to this and future generations, and realize that our 
actions today will shape the future of our children, for good or ill. 

In the CDI we have been tirelessly working towards this goal. As the 
world’s economic center of gravity shifts towards Eurasia, and geopolitical 
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competition threatens to undermine peace and security throughout this vast 
landmass, widespread acknowledgment of, and adherence to, universal ethics 
and humanitarian values may help ensure that this transition can be navigated 
more peacefully. 


CDI and its extensive global network of allies are in a unique position to 
facilitate this process, for they embrace a common set of humane and universal 
values, rooted in their respective religious and cultural traditions. These kindred 
traditions, which include but are not limited to Western humanism, Christian 
democracy and Humanitarian Islam, may serve as the foundation for a 21st 
century alliance to build a peaceful and prosperous global civilization. 


The Centrist Democrat International invites people of good will of every 
faith and nation, as well as political parties and governments worldwide, to join 
us and the R20 Forum in this alliance to block the weaponization of religion, 
safeguard human dignity and foster the emergence of a truly just and harmonious 
world order, founded upon the equal rights and dignity of every human being. 
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The Honorable M. Arsjad Rasjid P. M. 


Chairman of the Indonesian Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry (KADIN) President and Director, 
Indika Energy 


“Infusing Religious Values into the Realm of Business and Economics” 
Address to the Opening Plenary of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 2 November 2022 


Today, I believe history is being made as governments, religious institutions, 
civil society, and business actors have gathered here for the R20 Summit in 
Bali to take concrete action to address global challenges that affect everyone — 
regardless of race, religion, or political association. 


My name is Arsjad Rasjid, and I am the Chairman of the Indonesian Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry, the sole organization mandated by Indonesian law 
to represent the business community in Indonesia. We are also the host of the 
“Business 20” or B20 official Engagement Group of the G20. 


Today, I have been asked to speak on a topic that I firmly believe in: how 
religious values are beneficial to spur inclusive economic growth. 


For religious believers, deep-rooted religious values are what move us. They 
constitute our core, our foundational principles, guiding how we act and behave. 
It is more important now than ever to retain, and rely on, our foundational 
values in order to meet our current global challenges. 

It has been two years since the pandemic began. Even though the Indonesian 
economy is recovering and growing at a rate of 5.4 percent, in the 2" quarter of 
2022 of this year, we still need to maintain vigilance as the global economy is 
currently experiencing fundamental shifts and uncertainties. 

To prepare for these challenges, Indonesia’s G20 Presidency has identified 
three priorities issues to address: global healthcare architecture, digital 
transformation, and sustainable energy transition. 

However, striving to address these priorities brings its own set of problems. 
For example, as we saw during the last pandemic, vaccine inequity is a profound 
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barrier to strengthening the world’s healthcare systems and to becoming truly 
prepared to face the next health crisis. Rich nations have more capital to conduct 
research and manufacturing and roll out vaccines, while poor economies lag 
behind and are left to survive on their own. 


In addition, digital transformation and sustainable energy transition 
are double-edged swords. On one hand, they have the potential to empower 
millions of people through new technologies. On the other hand, they are likely 
to generate sophisticated new forms of machinery and automation that will that 
reduce or eliminate the need for many jobs. A recent McKinsey report concluded 
that 30 percent of global workers could be displaced by automation by the year 
2030. Furthermore, the transition to new forms of energy production could 
render the expertise and skill of many people working in the fossil fuel industry 
obsolete. 


To address these issues inclusively, we must infuse the world’s political and 
economic power structures with moral, spiritual, and religious values. 

Upon looking at the world’s religions, a common thread that emerges is that 
they teach compassion and love for humankind. For example, the Golden Rule 
exists in all major world religions, as the following chart demonstrates. 


. . . feo maam noone 
The Golden Rule Exists in All Major World Religions 
4 t 4 4 + 
Christianity Buddhism Islam Confucianism Hinduism 
“For the entire law is “Whatever is “None of you will “Do not do to others “This is the sum of 

fulfilled in keeping this disagreeable to believe until you love what you do not want duty. Do not unto 
one command: “Love yourself, do not do for your brother what them to do to you” others that which 

your neighbor as unto others” you love for yourself” i would cause you pain 

yourself.” s (Confucius, Analects if done to you” 
(The Buddha, Udana- (Hadith 13, The Forty 15.23) 
(Galatians, 5:14). Varga 5.18) Hadith of Imam (Mahabharata 5, 
Nawawi ) 1517) 


As a diverse and multi-religious country, Indonesia has developed a system 
of economic development and empowerment that is profoundly infused with 
religious values. 
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Values such as Gotong Royong, or “inclusive collaboration,” and Bhinneka 
Tunggal Ika, or “unity in diversity,” are core values for Indonesia and 
Indonesians. These concepts are dear to us. Inspired by them, we must work 
towards equitable and just economic development. These values should inform 
our policy making, and ensure that solidarity is at the heart of our individual 
and collective decisions and experiences. These values can enable us to move 
away from a “growth at all costs” economic model to a “leave no one behind” 
model of the economy. 


We are united in our affirmation that a move towards a sustainable future 
cannot be made at the expense of the poor and vulnerable. A just transition is 
thus about making sure that everyone affected can have their say — that no one 
is left behind — by designing policies that do not introduce new hardships and 
deepen inequalities. 


I would like to take this opportunity to ask this R20 forum to support and 
amplify the pressing need for global partnership and international solidarity. 
The earth is one. But the world is not. Efforts undertaken in isolation no longer 
work, given the enormous range and depth of the problems we face. A just 
economic transition requires a change of mindset. We need a radical change in 
how decisions are made and how actions are taken, so that we can recover and 
rediscover the time-honored common values of humanity, such as solidarity, 
human dignity, social inclusivity, and economic equity, while striving towards 
an environmentally sustainable economy. 


The framework for a just and inclusive economy is there. Now, it is the duty 
of thought leaders and religious authorities to urge their followers, including 
government leaders, to put this framework into practice. 

The world needs more interfaith dialogue platforms such as the R20. And 
we have to make this R20 a permanent part of all G20 meetings in the future. 

Why? Because the R20 is an essential vehicle for realizing inclusive economic 
growth and fostering tolerance among the world’s religious believers. 

Remember: The economy is not about metrics and valuations. It is about 
people’s prosperity and the planet’s continuity, while also building world 
peace through global solidarity and partnerships across national, religious, and 
economic divides. 
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Preamble to the 1945 Constitution of 
the Republic of Indonesia 


The Republic of Indonesia declared independence on August 17, 1945. By October, open 
warfare broke out between Indonesian nationalists and Dutch and British forces seeking 
to reimpose colonial rule by the Netherlands. 


Months earlier, on June 1, 1945, leaders of Indonesia's struggle for independence, 
including Sukarno, who later became the country’s first president, and Muhammad Hatta, 
publicly announced key elements of a new constitution, which included “Pancasila” as 
the ideological foundation of a multi-religious and pluralistic nation-state. 


The Indonesian Constitution of 1945 is of enormous yet often neglected significance 
in the history of humanity’s struggle to identify shared values that might serve as a 
secure foundation for mutual respect and peaceful co-existence among people from 
diverse religious, cultural, ethnic, and linguistic backgrounds. Over the course of several 
weeks (1 June — 18 August 1945), Indonesian political and religious leaders from highly 
diverse backgrounds — Muslim, Christian, Hindu, and Buddhist, who also represented 
the extraordinary ethno-linguistic diversity of an Indonesian archipelago comprising 
some 17,000 islands — produced a constitution that anticipated the United Nations 
Charter and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights in several important respects. 


An English translation of the Preamble of Indonesia’s 1945 Constitution, which 
remains in effect today, is provided below. 


Whereas independence is the inalienable right of all nations, therefore, all 
colonialism must be abolished from the face of the earth, as it does not conform 
with the principles of humanity and justice; 

And the moment of rejoicing has arrived for the Indonesian independence 
movement and its struggle to guide the people of Indonesia, in safety and 
tranquility, to the gate of independence for the Nation of Indonesia, which shall 
be free, united, sovereign, just and prosperous; 

By the grace of God Almighty and motivated by the noble desire to live a 
free national life, the people of Indonesia hereby declare their independence. 
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In order to form, hereafter, a Government of the Nation of Indonesia, which 
shall protect all the people of Indonesia, so that all the blood that has been spilled 
to attain independence shall not be in vain, and to improve public welfare, 
educate the people, and participate in establishing a world order founded upon 
the principles of freedom, perpetual peace and social justice — therefore, the 
independence of the Nation of Indonesia shall be secured by formulating a 
Constitution of the Republic of Indonesia, which shall constitute a sovereign 
state founded upon belief in the Divinity Who is the Great “One”; a just and 
civilized humanity; the unity of Indonesia; society led by the wisdom that arises 
from deliberations among and between the people’s representatives; and the 
realization of social justice for all the people of Indonesia.* 


2 This English translation of the Preamble from the original Indonesian text is the work of C. Holland Taylor, 
co-editor of this volume. For an English translation of the entire Constitution, see “Indonesia’s Constitution 
of 1945, Reinstated in 1959, with Amendments through 2002,” in Zachary Elkins, Tom Ginsburg, and James 
Melton, editors, Constitute: The World’s Constitutions to Read, Search, and Compare, available online at https://www. 
constituteproject.org/constitution/Indonesia_2002.pdf?lang=en. Accessed on March 29, 2023. 
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The Preamble to the United Nations Charter 


Adopted by the United Nations 
on 26 June 1945 


The Charter of the United Nations (UN) is the foundational treaty of the United Nations. 
It establishes the purposes, governing structure, and overall framework of the UN 
system, including its six principal organs: the Secretariat, the General Assembly, the 
Security Council, the Economic and Social Council, the International Court of Justice, 
and the Trusteeship Council. The UN Charter mandates the UN and its member states 
to maintain international peace and security; uphold international law; achieve “higher 
standards of living” for their citizens; address “economic, social, health, and related 
problems”; and promote “universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion.” 
As a charter and constituent treaty, its rules and obligations are binding on all members. 


The Preamble to the UN Charter contains a general call for the maintenance of 
peace and international security and respect for human dignity and human rights. The 
full text of the Preamble is provided below. 


United Nations Charter, Preamble 
WE THE PEOPLES OF THE UNITED NATIONS DETERMINED 


to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, which twice in our 
lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 

to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of 
the human person, in the equal rights of men and women and of nations large 
and small, and 

to establish conditions under which justice and respect for the obligations 
arising from treaties and other sources of international law can be maintained, 
and 


to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom, 
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AND FOR THESE ENDS 

to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one another as good 
neighbors, and 

to unite our strength to maintain international peace and security, and 

to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution of methods, 
that armed force shall not be used, save in the common interest, and 

to employ international machinery for the promotion of the economic and 
social advancement of all peoples, 


HAVE RESOLVED TO COMBINE OUR EFFORTS TO ACCOMPLISH 
THESE AIMS. 


Accordingly, our respective Governments, through representatives 
assembled in the city of San Francisco, who have exhibited their full powers 
found to be in good and due form, have agreed to the present Charter of the 
United Nations and do hereby establish an international organization to be 
known as the United Nations. 
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The Universal Declaration of Human Rights 


Proclaimed by the United Nations General Assembly 
on 10 December 1948 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights (UDHR) is a milestone document in the 
history of human rights. Drafted by representatives from diverse cultural, religious, and 
legal and backgrounds, the Declaration was proclaimed by the United Nations General 
Assembly in Paris on 10 December 1948 (General Assembly resolution 217 A) as “a 
common standard of achievement for all peoples and all nations.” 


Preamble 


Whereas recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and inalienable 
rights of all members of the human family is the foundation of freedom, justice 
and peace in the world, 


Whereas disregard and contempt for human rights have resulted in 
barbarous acts which have outraged the conscience of mankind, and the advent 
of a world in which human beings shall enjoy freedom of speech and belief and 
freedom from fear and want has been proclaimed as the highest aspiration of the 
common people, 


Whereas it is essential, if man is not to be compelled to have recourse, as 
a last resort, to rebellion against tyranny and oppression, that human rights 
should be protected by the rule of law, 


Whereas it is essential to promote the development of friendly relations 
between nations, 


Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have in the Charter reaffirmed 
their faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human 
person and in the equal rights of men and women and have determined to 
promote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom, 


Whereas Member States have pledged themselves to achieve, in co-operation 
with the United Nations, the promotion of universal respect for and observance 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms, 
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Whereas a common understanding of these rights and freedoms is of the 
greatest importance for the full realization of this pledge, 


Now, therefore, 
The General Assembly, 


Proclaims this Universal Declaration of Human Rights as a common 
standard of achievement for all peoples and all nations, to the end that every 
individual and every organ of society, keeping this Declaration constantly 
in mind, shall strive by teaching and education to promote respect for these 
rights and freedoms and by progressive measures, national and international, 
to secure their universal and effective recognition and observance, both among 
the peoples of Member States themselves and among the peoples of territories 
under their jurisdiction. 


Article 1 

All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights. They are 
endowed with reason and conscience and should act towards one another in a 
spirit of brotherhood. 


Article 2 

Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in this 
Declaration, without distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, language, 
religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, property, birth 
or other status. Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on the basis of the 
political, jurisdictional or international status of the country or territory to which 
a person belongs, whether it be independent, trust, non-self-governing or under 
any other limitation of sovereignty. 


Article 3 
Everyone has the right to life, liberty and security of person. 


Article 4 


No one shall be held in slavery or servitude; slavery and the slave trade 
shall be prohibited in all their forms. 
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Article 5 


No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman or degrading 
treatment or punishment. 


Article 6 


Everyone has the right to recognition everywhere as a person before the 
law. 


Article 7 


All are equal before the law and are entitled without any discrimination 
to equal protection of the law. All are entitled to equal protection against any 
discrimination in violation of this Declaration and against any incitement to 
such discrimination. 


Article 8 

Everyone has the right to an effective remedy by the competent national 
tribunals for acts violating the fundamental rights granted him by the constitution 
or by law. 


Article 9 


No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, detention or exile. 


Article 10 


Everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair and public hearing by an 
independent and impartial tribunal, in the determination of his rights and 
obligations and of any criminal charge against him. 


Article 11 


1. Everyone charged with a penal offence has the right to be presumed innocent 
until proved guilty according to law in a public trial at which he has had all 
the guarantees necessary for his defence. 


2. No one shall be held guilty of any penal offence on account of any act 
or omission which did not constitute a penal offence, under national or 
international law, at the time when it was committed. Nor shall a heavier 
penalty be imposed than the one that was applicable at the time the penal 
offence was committed. 
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Article 12 


No one shall be subjected to arbitrary interference with his privacy, family, 
home or correspondence, nor to attacks upon his honour and reputation. 
Everyone has the right to the protection of the law against such interference or 
attacks. 


Article 13 


1. Everyone has the right to freedom of movement and residence within the 
borders of each state. 


2. Everyone has the right to leave any country, including his own, and to 
return to his country. 


Article 14 


1. Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy in other countries asylum from 
persecution. 


2. This right may not be invoked in the case of prosecutions genuinely 
arising from non-political crimes or from acts contrary to the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. 


Article 15 
1. Everyone has the right to a nationality. 


2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his nationality nor denied the right 
to change his nationality. 


Article 16 

1. Men and women of full age, without any limitation due to race, nationality 
or religion, have the right to marry and to found a family. They are entitled 
to equal rights as to marriage, during marriage and at its dissolution. 

2. Marriage shall be entered into only with the free and full consent of the 
intending spouses. 

3. The family is the natural and fundamental group unit of society and is 
entitled to protection by society and the State. 
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Article 17 


1. Everyone has the right to own property alone as well as in association with 
others. 


2. Noone shall be arbitrarily deprived of his property. 


Article 18 


Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and religion; this 
right includes freedom to change his religion or belief, and freedom, either alone 
or in community with others and in public or private, to manifest his religion or 
belief in teaching, practice, worship and observance. 


Article 19 


Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and expression; this right 
includes freedom to hold opinions without interference and to seek, receive and 
impart information and ideas through any media and regardless of frontiers. 


Article 20 
1. Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful assembly and association. 


2. Noone may be compelled to belong to an association. 


Article 21 


1. Everyone has the right to take part in the government of his country, directly 
or through freely chosen representatives. 


Everyone has the right of equal access to public service in his country. 


The will of the people shall be the basis of the authority of government; 
this will shall be expressed in periodic and genuine elections which shall 
be by universal and equal suffrage and shall be held by secret vote or by 
equivalent free voting procedures. 


Article 22 


Everyone, as a member of society, has the right to social security and is 
entitled to realization, through national effort and international co-operation 
and in accordance with the organization and resources of each State, of the 
economic, social and cultural rights indispensable for his dignity and the free 
development of his personality. 
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Article 23 


1. Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of employment, to just and 
favourable conditions of work and to protection against unemployment. 

2. Everyone, without any discrimination, has the right to equal pay for equal 
work. 

3. Everyone who works has the right to just and favourable remuneration 
ensuring for himself and his family an existence worthy of human dignity, 
and supplemented, if necessary, by other means of social protection. 

4. Everyone has the right to form and to join trade unions for the protection of 
his interests. 

Article 24 


Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, including reasonable limitation of 


working hours and periodic holidays with pay. 


Article 25 


1. 


Everyone has the right to a standard of living adequate for the health and 
well-being of himself and of his family, including food, clothing, housing 
and medical care and necessary social services, and the right to security 
in the event of unemployment, sickness, disability, widowhood, old age or 
other lack of livelihood in circumstances beyond his control. 

Motherhood and childhood are entitled to special care and assistance. All 
children, whether born in or out of wedlock, shall enjoy the same social 
protection. 


Article 26 


1. 


Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be free, at least in 
the elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary education shall be 
compulsory. Technical and professional education shall be made generally 
available and higher education shall be equally accessible to all on the basis 
of merit. 


Education shall be directed to the full development of the human personality 
and to the strengthening of respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. It shall promote understanding, tolerance and friendship among 
all nations, racial or religious groups, and shall further the activities of the 
United Nations for the maintenance of peace. 
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3. Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education that shall be given 
to their children. 


Article 27 


1. Everyone has the right freely to participate in the cultural life of the 
community, to enjoy the arts and to share in scientific advancement and its 
benefits. 

2. Everyone has the right to the protection of the moral and material interests 
resulting from any scientific, literary or artistic production of which he is the 
author. 


Article 28 


Everyone is entitled to a social and international order in which the rights 
and freedoms set forth in this Declaration can be fully realized. 


Article 29 


1. Everyone has duties to the community in which alone the free and full 
development of his personality is possible. 


2. In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, everyone shall be subject only to 
such limitations as are determined by law solely for the purpose of securing 
due recognition and respect for the rights and freedoms of others and of 
meeting the just requirements of morality, public order and the general 
welfare in a democratic society. 


3. These rights and freedoms may in no case be exercised contrary to the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations. 


Article 30 


Nothing in this Declaration may be interpreted as implying for any State, 
group or person any right to engage in any activity or to perform any act aimed 
at the destruction of any of the rights and freedoms set forth herein. 
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Resolution on promoting solidarity and respect among 
the diverse people, cultures and nations 
of the world 


Centrist Democrat International 
1 October 2020 


On October 1, 2020, the Executive Committee of the world’s largest network of political 
parties, Centrist Democrat International (CDI), formerly known as “Christian Democrat 
International,” unanimously adopted a resolution on the foundational importance of 
shared values for ajust and harmonious global order. The resolution was drafted by leaders 
of Indonesia’s Nahdlatul Ulama and Humanitarian Islam movement and submitted by 
Indonesia's largest Islamic political party, the NU-affiliated PKB (Partai Kebangkitan 
Bangsa in Indonesian, or “National Awakening Party”). Explicitly premised upon the 
existence of “universal ethics and humanitarian values,” the resolution affirmed that 
“virtue and noble character represent the only secure foundation upon which to build a 
peaceful and prosperous global civilization.” 


During the meeting of the CDI Executive Committee in which the resolution was 
adopted, CDI President and former President of Colombia Andrés Pastrana Arango 
thanked his Indonesian colleagues for having drafted the resolution, which builds on 
a January 23, 2020 resolution unanimously adopted at a CDI Executive Committee 
meeting held in Yogyakarta, Indonesia. In addition, Antonio López-Istúriz White, 
who serves as Secretary General of both CDI and the CDI-affiliated European People’s 
Party (EPP), expressed his appreciation for the Indonesians’ having recognized 
Catholic philosopher Jacques Maritain’s role in laying the foundations of a rules-based 
international order in the aftermath of WWII, including the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, the Second Vatican Council, and the establishment of the European 
Community. 


The full text of the resolution appears below. 
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Resolution on promoting solidarity and respect among the diverse people, 


cultures and nations of the world 


Recognizing the widespread social isolation, economic hardship, despair, 
fear and anger triggered by the COVID-19 crisis in societies across the globe; 


Humbled by an awareness of our collective responsibility to this and future 
generations, and realizing that our actions today will shape the future, for 
good or ill; 


Realizing that some of the most profound advances in the human condition 
emerged in response to severe crises, including the horrors of pandemic, 
war and grave historical injustices, such as genocide and slavery, whose 
consequences continue to haunt us to the present day; 


Affirming that the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (UDHR) 
represents a significant contribution to the development of shared 
civilizational values that may unite the diverse people, nations and cultures 
of the world; 


Recalling that Western humanism and Christian democracy played a vital 
role in rebuilding Europe after the Second World War and in establishing 
the European Community; 


Lauding the historic role of St. Pope John XXIII, Jules Isaac, Jacques Maritain, 
John Courtney Murray and other spiritual and intellectual luminaries in 
shaping the Second Vatican Council, including its teaching on religious 
freedom (Dignitatis humanae) and on relations between different religious 
communities (Nostrae aetate); 


Acknowledging the U.S. Department of State’s Report of the Commission 
on Unalienable Rights and its re-affirmation of the spirit and substance of 
fundamental human rights, including those articulated by UDHR; 


Recognizing that the universal values and aspirations expressed in these 
documents have long been articulated and embraced by the world’s great 
cultural, religious and ethical traditions; 

Noting that the 6th-century BCE Tao Te Ching conveys a profound 
apprehension of the “Way” and how itis expressed through virtue, including 
humility, mercy and justice; 

Acknowledging that Ashoka’s Edicts, created in 3rd-century BCE India, 
sprang from the aspiration to develop a society characterized by dharma, 
including universal compassion, justice and respect for the inherent dignity 
of all human beings; 
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e Recognizing that the foundational texts of the Humanitarian Islam movement 
represent a comprehensive affirmation of these universal values from within 
the Islamic tradition, including the principle of rahmah (universal love and 
compassion); 

e Recalling the Document on Human Fraternity, signed by Pope Francis and 
Shaykh Ahmed el-Tayyeb of al-Azhar, which urges human beings to live a 
dignified and virtuous life by embracing a spirit of universal brotherhood 
and treating others with love and respect; 


e Considering that these teachings originated among diverse cultures over 
thousands of years; embody the collective wisdom of humanity; reflect 
its aspiration to live in dignity and freedom; and underscore the need for 
societies to embrace universal ethics and humanitarian values if they are to 
avoid repeating the cataclysms of the past; 


e Discerning that hatred of others — whether based upon ethnic, religious or 
ideological “tribalism” — is inimical to virtue and noble character, which 
represent the only secure foundation upon which to build a peaceful and 
prosperous global civilization; 


e Realizing that scientific, technological and economic progress have brought 
civilization to our present cross-roads, with greater opportunity for 
advancement — or mass destruction — than ever before; 


e Anticipating that the 21st century may witness the emergence of a truly 
global civilization, which offers an unprecedented opportunity for people 
of every faith and nation to cooperate in building a better life for themselves 
and their children; 


e Concluding that in order to fulfill the promise of a just and noble civilization, 
we must promote solidarity and respect among the diverse people, cultures 
and nations of the world, so that the innate human will to dominate others 
— and the threat of tyranny posed by the nexus of dogmatism, political and 
economic power, and technology — do not lead, instead, to the dystopian 
future anticipated by George Orwell in his novel 1984, with its memorable 
image of “a boot stamping on a human face — forever”; 


The CDI states the following: 


e We call upon governments and civil society institutions to join in promoting 
solidarity and respect among the diverse people, cultures and nations of the 
world; 
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We note that political and ideological polarization tends to create a false 
dichotomy between “conserving” and “progressing,” when in fact these 
principles are intrinsically symbiotic by nature and essential to human 
flourishing; 

We urge opinion leaders in the fields of religion, education, popular culture, 
government, business and the media to advocate and promote the spirit of 
cooperation rather than conflict, within and between civilizations; 


We recommend that dialogue among the world’s diverse peoples, cultures 
and religions employ the principle of “the highest common denominator,” 
founded upon the noblest aspirations of every civilization; 


We resolve to build and bequeath to future generations a global civilization 
whose constituent elements retain their distinctive characteristics. To 
emerge and flourish, such a civilization must respect the equal rights and 
dignity of every human being and embody the principle of “harmony and 
unity amid diversity,” as expressed in the mottos of the European Union (In 
varietate concordia) and the Republic of Indonesia (Bhinneka Tunggal Ika). 


Executive Committee Video Conference, October 1, 2020. 
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Part Il 


Plenary Session 3: 


Historical Grievances, Truth-telling, Reconciliation, 
and Forgiveness 


Forgiveness is possible, my friends! It is possible. Think of the members of Mother 
Emmanuel African Methodist Episcopal Church in Charleston, South Carolina. These 
faithful African American Christians were attacked by a terrorist, Dylann Roof. These 
people welcomed Dylann Roof into their Bible study. They worshipped and prayed with 
him for an hour, and then he turned on them and murdered nine of them. Yet they did 
not seek revenge. Instead, the people of Mother Emmanuel Church forgave Roof; even 
people who had lost their mothers forgave Roof. Some forgave him within 48 hours of the 
shooting... . 


We too must do the same. Whatever our tradition of faith, we are created by the 
same God, we share a common humanity, we all suffer pain when we are wronged, we all 
stumble; we all do wrong ourselves; we all have access to God's forgiveness. We can all 
experience the peace that comes from God. So, we must all confess our wrongdoing. We 
must all forgive those who wrong us. Through the strength that comes from God's divine 
power we must pursue reconciliation. We must seek God’s strength to forgive. We must 
love as He loves us. We can do it! 


~ Dr. Jacqueline C. Rivers 
Remarks delivered to Plenary Session 3 
of the R20 Summit in Bali, Indonesia 
2 November 2022 


A major theme of the R20 Summit in Bali was the complex interplay between 
historical grievances, truth-telling, and forgiveness, and the essential role of 
universal love and compassion (Greek: agape; Arabic: rahmah; Hebrew: rahmanah) 


in the process of reconciliation and healing. In his keynote address to the Bali 
Summit, R20 Founder KH. Yahya Cholil Staquf urged religious leaders “to 
engage in honest discourse” and “acknowledge the problems that befall us so 
that we can find a way out of identity-based conflict.” 


Plenary Session 3 addressed these issues in detail, beginning with the 
keynote address delivered by The Most Rev. Bashar Matti Warda on “The Future 
of Religious Pluralism: A Warning from Iraq.” 
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The Most Reverend Bashar Matti Warda 


Archbishop of Erbil, Iraq 
in the Chaldean Catholic Church 


“The Future of Religious Pluralism: A Warning from Iraq” 
Keynote Address to the Third Plenary Session of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 2 November 2022 


Today I will speak to you on the future of religious pluralism, both in the 
Middle East and globally. Because of my personal background and experience, 
this message will take the form of “a warning from Iraq,” where a failure to 
grow beyond the nightmare of endless sectarian violence has left us not as a 
functioning country, but merely a place where competing power factions act out 
their aggressions with impunity, and where the marginalized suffer first, last, 
and most. 


Nevertheless, I come from a people of hope. And my hope and prayer in 
sharing our story with you is that those of us gathered here in Indonesia — and, 
on a much larger scale, the diverse peoples of every faith and nation — may 
begin to find a place of honest discussion about the primordial cycle of hatred, 
supremacy, and violence that has plagued humanity since before the dawn of 
history. 

This discussion will certainly be difficult, and often uncomfortable. Yet 
ultimately, it is necessary if we are to survive as peoples of faith, as brothers 
and sisters in mutual dignity, in a world that is growing ever more hostile to 
the moral and spiritual values that we hold dear. It is my fervent prayer that a 
critical mass of the world’s religious leaders will have the courage to address the 
demons within our own communities, and the wisdom to forge a path whereby 
our hitherto divided faiths may join in solidarity and contribute to the emergence 
of a far more stable, prosperous, and peaceful world, built upon respect for the 
inherent dignity of every human being. 


As Pope Francis in his encyclical Fratelli Tutti reminds us: 
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Every human being has the right to live with dignity... a dignity based not on 
circumstances but on the intrinsic worth of their being. Unless this principle is upheld, 
there will be no future either for fraternity or for the survival of humanity. 


Thanks to the visionary efforts of Nahdlatul Ulama, which founded the 
R20, and the Muslim World League, which is co-hosting this Summit, all of us 
assembled here have the privilege of assuming a place at the table of global 
discussion and decision, where the elements of faith and spiritual dignity have so 
often been ignored or neglected. We know that our sense of dignity, as religious 
believers, is inseparable from our faith. We welcome the opportunity to proclaim 
this openly within the context of the G20, whose discussions and decisions, 
directly or indirectly, impact all of humanity. However, if we are to proceed 
beyond the nostrums and platitudes typical of most inter-faith gatherings — 
and truly be worthy to contribute to global discussions and decision-making at 
the highest level — we must first confront the violent sectarianism amongst us. 
And it is the confronting of this violence which I will address today. 


As an Iraqi Christian, and therefore historically among the most affected 
victims of this violent sectarianism, I will speak mainly from the viewpoint which 
I know best. But the challenges which face the Christians are the same as those 
faced by all religious minorities in Iraq, be they Yezidi, Kakai, or even Muslims 
themselves. And this challenge is clear: how do we overcome the endless cycles 
of sectarian violence that repeat themselves with regular horror to us all? 


The harsh truth to this question is that without an end to this sectarian 
violence, there is no future for religious pluralism in Iraq, or anywhere else in 
the Mideast for that matter. The brutal logic of this is that there does eventually 
reach an end point where there are no minorities left to kill, and no minorities 
left to persecute. Such is the bleak future of religious pluralism in Iraq today. 
As I share with you this experience, I pray that you will find in our story a clear 
warning to you all. 


Following more than 1,900 years of existence in Mesopotamia, we Christians 
of Iraq now find ourselves on the very edge of extinction. From a land where 
our martyrs’ blood nourished the earliest flowering of our faith, our church 
contributed to carrying the Good News as far away as India and China. Our 
Christian ancestors shared with Muslim Arabs a deep tradition of thought and 
philosophy and engaged with them in dialogue respectfully since the 8" century 
AD. The Arabic Golden Age, historian Philip Jenkins has noted, was built on 
Chaldean and Syriac scholarship. Now we face the end in Iraq, the same end 
faced by the Iraqi Jews before us, and the same end now being faced by the 
Yezidis, with whom we have suffered so much pain, alongside us. 
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We Christians, a people who have endured persecution in patience and 
faith for 1,400 years, now confront an existential struggle. It is possibly the last 
struggle we will confront in Iraq. The most recent immediate cause is the ISIS 
terror that led to the displacement of more than 125,000 Christians from our 
historical homelands and rendered us, in a single night, without shelter and 
refuge, without work or properties, without churches and monasteries, without 
the ability to participate in any of the things which give one a life of dignity: 
family visits, celebration of weddings and births, the sharing of sorrows. Our 
tormentors stole our present while they blew up our past and did all within their 
power to destroy our future. 


And yet we are still there. Scourged, battered, and wounded. Yet still there. 
And having survived thus far, to this point of near finality, we have been granted 
a position of clarity and courage that we have perhaps lacked, or avoided, up 
until this time. And in this we can no longer ignore the fundamental cause of 
what has been a relentless persecution of our people for a nearly a millennium 
and half. Having faced for 1,400 years a slow-motion genocide that began long 
before the ongoing ISIS genocide just experienced, the time for excusing this 
inhuman behavior and its causes has long since passed. 


When a people have nothing left to lose, in some sense it is very liberating, 
and from this position of clarity and new-found courage, I must speak to you 
honestly on behalf of my people and speak to you the truth. Please understand 
that this truth comes, ultimately, from a place of love and forgiveness for all. 


And the truth is that there is a fundamental crisis of violence within Islam 
itself which in the year 2022 can no longer be ignored. This violence continues 
to affect the entire Middle East, Africa, Asia and beyond. And if this crisis is not 
acknowledged, addressed, and fixed, then there can be no future for Christians 
or any other form of religious pluralism in the Middle East. Indeed, there is 
little reason to see a future for anyone in the Middle East, including within the 
Islamic world itself, other than in the context of continued violence, revenge, 
and hatred. And as we have seen too many times, this violence, once unleashed, 
overtakes us all. 


I do not intend by any means to excuse here the many forms of violence 
originating from the non-Islamic world. Indeed, much of the horror inflicted 
upon my country in these past two decades has its origin in places far removed 
from the Middle East and I will address them directly later in this talk. But these 
actors have been recent arrivals for us, and if modern history has any lesson for 
us, it is that these actors will eventually move on. Meanwhile, throughout the 
Islamic world, the reality of structured violence, persecution, and marginalization 
against the minorities remains, century after century. 
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As a frequent traveler around the world, including to the USA and Europe, I 
fully understand the political and social difficulties of this subject. My experience 
most often has been that to raise this matter in western or global audiences 
is to invite a charge of “Islamophobia,” mainly from social critics speaking 
theoretically from places far removed from any threat or actual experience. But 
for we Iraqi Christians this is not an abstract matter. 


Prior to the ISIS horror of 2014, we Iraqi Christians had historically attempted 
to maintain a dialogue of coexistence with Muslims, unequal though it may have 
been. In this dialogue we refrained from speaking honestly and truthfully to our 
oppressors in order to simply survive and live quietly. We would not openly 
face the long history of violence and murder inflicted upon us. We did not push 
back against the constantly recurring periods of extremism that inflicted such 
pain and violence against the innocents, both Muslim and Christian alike. But 
following the horror of ISIS there is nothing left for us now but to speak plainly 
and truthfully: there is a crisis of violence in Islam and for the sake of humanity, 
including the followers of Islam themselves, it must be addressed openly and 
honestly. 


Apologists for the history of the last 1,400 years of oppression against 
Mideast Christians will point to the various periods of Islamic tolerance of 
minorities as the possible and desired alternative to the other periods of violence 
and persecution. One cannot deny that such periods of relative tolerance have 
existed. And yet all such periods of tolerance have been a one-way experience, 
in which the Islamic rulers decide, according to their own judgment, whether 
the Christians and other non-Muslims are to be tolerated in their beliefs or not. 
It has never been a question of equality. Fundamentally, in the eyes of Islam as 
practiced in the Middle East, we Christians and all other non-Muslims are not to 
be treated as equal to Muslims, only to be tolerated or not, depending upon the 
intensity of the spirit of Jihad that prevails at the time. 


Such is the cycle of history that has recurred in the Middle East over the past 
1,400 years, and with each successive cycle the number of Christians and other 
non-Muslims has decreased until we have reached the point which exists in Iraq 
today — the point of extinction. Argue as you will, but without change this 
coming extinction will likely soon be fact, and what then will anyone be able to 
say? That we were made extinct by natural disaster, or gentle migration? That 
the ISIS attacks were unprecedented? Or in our disappearance will the truth 
emerge: that we were persistently and steadily eliminated over the course of 
fourteen centuries by a belief system which allowed for, indeed often demanded, 
recurring cycles of violence against us. 
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So where, we ask, is there hope for the future in any of this? Should an 
ancient, peaceful people, be allowed to simply perish without comment, without 
objection? It seems an almost absurd question to ask in these modern times, 
does it not? Well then, we object. We object that one faith should have the right 
to kill another. We object. And we say that if there is to be any future for the 
Christians — and other religious minorities — of Iraq and the Middle East, there 
must be a fundamental correction away from sectarian violence, and towards 
the quiet and humble acceptance of the human dignity within us all. 


What then is the truth of the Iraqi Christian experience over the past decade? 
How should we look at the terror that was, and still is, ISIS? When asking 
whether ISIS was truly an “Islamic State” or a distortion of Islamic theology, 
consider the following words, quoted during the ISIS war in Time Magazine: 


Western politicians should stop pretending that extremism and terrorism have 
nothing to do with Islam. There is a clear relationship between fundamentalism, 
terrorism, and the basic assumptions of Islamic orthodoxy. So long as we lack consensus 
regarding this matter, we cannot gain victory over fundamentalist violence within Islam. 


and: 


Within the classical tradition, the relationship between Muslims and non-Muslims 
is assumed to be one of segregation and enmity. Perhaps there were reasons for this 
during the Middle Ages, when the tenets of Islamic orthodoxy were established, but in 
today’s world such a doctrine is unreasonable. To the extent that Muslims adhere to this 
view of Islam, it renders them incapable of living harmoniously and peacefully within 
the multi-cultural, multi-religious societies of the 21st century. 


These words came not from some right-wing political figure in the West, 
but from the leader of the largest Muslim organization in the world: Indonesian 
Islamic scholar Yahya Cholil Staquf. As you are all aware, His Excellency Pak 
Yahya was the driving force behind this R20 Summit, and I am grateful to him 
not only for that effort, but for allowing a place for this most important of 
discussions to flourish in the open light of day. In any case we cannot run from 
it, any of us here. 


We live in a tipping point of history, one in which an aggressive secularism 
seeks to drive all elements of faith into oblivion, and with it all the basic principles 
of the sacred nature of life, of family, of our obligation to our Creator. And 
while I am personally convinced that the world of faith will ultimately prevail, 
it cannot do so when the constant face of our world of faith is one of violence 
against the other, or even against ourselves. 


At the heart of this discussion lies the question of interpretation, or lack 
thereof, of the sacred texts to which we all, in our various faiths, struggle to 
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adhere. Will our faith communities continue to accept, and act upon, superficial 
and violent interpretations of our faiths — which allow us to torment others, 
while we remain certain of our own moral rectitude? Or will we, as peoples of 
faith, evolve to something greater and deeper, a place where the culture of faith 
is always and everywhere understood to be a universal blessing, because it is 
a culture of life? My dear brothers and sisters, we people of faith can lead the 
world in this direction, if only we dare to try. 


Historically, we Christians have too often embraced the most radical and 
violent interpretations of our faith. The disastrous consequences may be seen in 
the brutal, faith-driven wars that plagued Europe for nearly two centuries, and 
the persecution of heretics and apostates that began soon after the conversion 
of Rome to Christianity. Christians, no less than members of other faiths, have 
committed immense atrocities in war, including the victimization of innocent 
women and children. In fact, it was not until after the horrors of World War II, 
including the Holocaust, which occurred primarily within the heart of “Christian 
Europe,” that the Roman Catholic Church embraced freedom of conscience 
in religious matters as essential to the “dignity of man” at the Second Vatican 
Council, which began on October 11, 1962. 


Out of this evolving history I bring you to our Iraqi Christian experience 
today. What you will not hear from our people is any demand for revenge or 
reprisals. We are a very imperfect people, and no doubt when we stand in our 
final judgment our own sins will be found to have been great. And yet I can 
say to you, we Iraqi Christians have long ago turned away from violence, and 
towards the difficult path of forgiveness. 


Again, Pope Francis tells us: 


In the face of something that cannot be forgotten for any reason, we can still 
forgive... those who truly forgive do not forget, instead they choose not to yield to the 
same destructive force that caused them so much suffering. They break the vicious circle; 
they halt the advance of the forces of destruction. They choose not to spread in society the 
spirit of revenge that will sooner or later return to take its toll. 


This is where we Iraqi Christians are today: not forgetting, but still forgiving. 
Can our Muslim brothers and sisters follow us in this? Or will their own story of 
violence continue, destroying themselves eventually, but also crushing everyone 
else along the way. 

The religious minorities of the Middle East want to know the answer. We 
want to know if we should simply accept the inevitable, that the next wave of 
violence has likely stirred already, and that it will be the one that wipes us away 
for good. 
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And yes, I do say, the “next wave of violence,” for this is simply the natural 
result of an interpretation of faith that continues to preach inequality, justifies 
persecution, and demands violence. The math of this equation is not complicated. 
One group is taught that they are superior and legally entitled to treat others as 
inferior human beings on the sole basis of their faith and religious practices. 
This teaching inevitably leads to violence against any “inferiors” who refuse 
to change their faith. And there you have it — the history of Christians and 
religious minorities in the Middle East for the last 1,400 years. My friends, dear 
brothers and sisters, this is a path which must seek a new direction. 


Fundamentally, this change in direction can only come about as the 
conscious work of the Islamic world itself. I stand before you as both the leader 
of innocent victims and a most deeply interested observer, and dare I say it, a 
friend. But I am under no illusion that I, or any other non-Muslim, can force this 
change. I can suggest a path and tell of the consequences to the victims on the 
road of destruction already traveled, but it remains with the world of Islam itself 
to make these choices on its own. 


We see the beginnings, perhaps, of this recognition, including in the form 
of this summit. Certainly, much difficulty lies ahead. But in Iraq, we Christians 
will not remain passive and simply pray for the best in these late days. We too 
have a critical role to play, a role in which we enter a renewed encounter with 
our Muslim neighbors based in the reality of our experience. 


Once again, the words of Pope Francis: 


Renewed encounter does not mean returning to a time prior to conflicts. All of 
us change over time. Pain and conflict transform us. We no longer have use for empty 
diplomacy, dissimulation, double-speak, hidden agendas and good manners that mask 
reality. Those who were fierce enemies have to speak from the stark and clear truth. 


Ours then is now a missionary role, to give daily witness to the teachings 
of Christ, to provide a living example to our neighbors of a path to a world of 
forgiveness, of humility, of love, of peace. Lest there be any confusion here I 
am not speaking of conversion. Rather, I am speaking of the fundamental truth 
of forgiveness and a renunciation of violence which we Christians of Iraq can 
share and do so from a position of historically unique moral clarity. We forgive 
those who murdered us, who tortured us, who raped us, who sought to destroy 
everything about us. We forgive them. In the name of Christ, we forgive them. 
We forgive them not only for the last fourteen years, but for the last 1,400 years. 
And so we say to our neighbors, learn this from us. Let us help you heal. Your 
wounds are as deep as ours. We know this. We pray for your healing. Let us 
heal our wounded and tortured peoples together. 
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Earlier in this talk I referenced the unique horrors of the last decades as 
having roots which lie in part outside the historical issues of sectarian religious 
violence. Ispeak here of geopolitical actions, largely western, which were inflicted 
upon us by people claiming to have meant well. We pray that these planners and 
decision makers can today find, finally, in themselves, the humility to recognize 
that their theories and actions, which over the past decades have become our 
horrific reality, have been almost universally wrong, based in fundamentally 
flawed assessments of the Iraqi people and situation. We have likewise seen this 
same flawed thinking in far too many conflicts and failures around the world 
in these last decades. And in these mistaken policies and strategies, designed in 
comfort and safety from afar, argued over in the media as partisan intellectual 
talking points, hundreds of thousands of innocent people in my country were 
killed. An entire country was ripped apart and left to the jackals. 


This horror all began with policy makers and planners, and we beg those 
who will be assembled in the forthcoming G20 summit, those who continue 
to have access in shaping policy for the world, to daily remember that your 
global planning decisions have life or death consequences for the people living 
on the outside. Please, I implore you, walk humbly and make sure that you 
truly understand the reality of the people on whom you are passing sentence. 
Be mindful of the fact that coldly considered economic policies, lacking in 
any proper spiritual understanding of human dignity and mercy, can kill the 
innocents and the marginalized just as brutally and surely as poorly considered 
geopolitical policies, regardless of how well-intentioned either might be. 


Friends, I have spoken to you as an Iraqi Christian. I hope and pray that our 
people can still survive in our ancient land in which we and our ancestors were 
born. I pray that those of you in this room will help our people to survive and 
thrive in our homeland, and not see our culture disappear from the Middle East, 
washed away as lost migrants in some foreign land. 


We Christians are a people of Hope. But facing the end also brings us clarity, 
and with it the courage to finally speak the truth. Our hope to remain in our 
ancient homeland now rests on the ability of ourselves, our Muslim brothers 
and sisters, and the world to acknowledge these truths. Religiously motivated 
violence must end. Those who teach it must stop. We Christians of Iraq will 
speak this truth, whatever the consequence. Please pray for us as we will pray 
for you. 


Thank you and God bless you all. 
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Declaration on Religious Liberty 
Dignitatis Humanae 


Promulgated by His Holiness Pope Paul VI 
on 
7 December 1965 


The Second Vatican Council of the Roman Catholic Church 


The Declaration on Religious Liberty, or “Dignitatis Humanae,” was promulgated by 
Pope Saint Paul VI on 7 December 1965, during the Second Vatican Council. In an 
audience granted to delegates from various countries and international organizations, 
the Pope characterized the Declaration as “one of the greatest documents” of Vatican II. 
Dignitatis Humanae anchors the right to religious freedom in the objectivity and dignity 
of human nature, understood as bound to truth and ultimately to the truth of the Creator 
God. 


According to the Declaration, both the light of natural reason and the light of 
divine revelation reveal that the intrinsic “dignity of the human person” (dignitatis 
humanae personae) demands the right to religious freedom. This right, according to 
the Declaration, means that “all men are to be immune from coercion on the part of 
individuals or of social groups and of any human power, so that, within due limits, 
no one is to be forced to act in a manner contrary to his own conscience, nor is anyone 
to be restrained from acting in accordance with his conscience, in religious matters, 
whether privately or publicly, whether alone or in association with others.” An English 
translation of the official Latin text of Dignitatis Humanae appears below. 


1. A sense of the dignity of the human person has been impressing itself more 
and more deeply on the consciousness of contemporary man,(1) and the 
demand is increasingly made that men should act on their own judgment, 
enjoying and making use of a responsible freedom, not driven by coercion 
but motivated by a sense of duty. The demand is likewise made that 
constitutional limits should be set to the powers of government, in order 
that there may be no encroachment on the rightful freedom of the person 
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and of associations. This demand for freedom in human society chiefly 
regards the quest for the values proper to the human spirit. It regards, in the 
first place, the free exercise of religion in society. This Vatican Council takes 
careful note of these desires in the minds of men. It proposes to declare them 
to be greatly in accord with truth and justice. To this end, it searches into the 
sacred tradition and doctrine of the Church-the treasury out of which the 
Church continually brings forth new things that are in harmony with the 
things that are old. 


First, the Council professes its belief that God Himself has made known to 
mankind the way in which men are to serve Him, and thus be saved in Christ 
and come to blessedness. We believe that this one true religion subsists in 
the Catholic and Apostolic Church, to which the Lord Jesus committed the 
duty of spreading it abroad among all men. Thus He spoke to the Apostles: 
“Go, therefore, and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have enjoined upon you” (Matt. 28: 19-20). On their 
part, all men are bound to seek the truth, especially in what concerns God 
and His Church, and to embrace the truth they come to know, and to hold 
fast to it. 


This Vatican Council likewise professes its belief that it is upon the human 
conscience that these obligations fall and exert their binding force. The truth 
cannot impose itself except by virtue of its own truth, as it makes its entrance 
into the mind at once quietly and with power. 


Religious freedom, in turn, which men demand as necessary to fulfill 
their duty to worship God, has to do with immunity from coercion in civil 
society. Therefore it leaves untouched traditional Catholic doctrine on the 
moral duty of men and societies toward the true religion and toward the 
one Church of Christ. 


Over and above all this, the Council intends to develop the doctrine of recent 
popes on the inviolable rights of the human person and the constitutional 
order of society. 


This Vatican Council declares that the human person has a right to religious 
freedom. This freedom means that all men are to be immune from coercion 
on the part of individuals or of social groups and of any human power, so 
that, within due limits, no one is to be forced to act in a manner contrary to 
his own conscience, nor is anyone to be restrained from acting in accordance 
with his conscience, in religious matters, whether privately or publicly, 
whether alone or in association with others. 
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The Council further declares that the right to religious freedom has its 
foundation in the very dignity of the human person as this dignity is known 
through the revealed word of God and by reason itself.(2) This right of the 
human person to religious freedom is to be recognized in the constitutional 
law whereby society is governed and thus it is to become a civil right. 


It is in accordance with their dignity as persons — that is, beings endowed 
with reason and free will and therefore privileged to bear personal 
responsibility — that all men should be at once impelled by nature and also 
bound by a moral obligation to seek the truth, especially religious truth. 
They are also bound to adhere to the truth, once it is known, and to order 
their whole lives in accord with the demands of truth. However, men cannot 
discharge these obligations in a manner in keeping with their own nature 
unless they enjoy immunity from external coercion as well as psychological 
freedom. Therefore the right to religious freedom has its foundation 
not in the subjective disposition of the person, but in his very nature. In 
consequence, the right to this immunity continues to exist even in those 
who do not live up to their obligation of seeking the truth and adhering to it 
and the exercise of this right is not to be impeded, provided that just public 
order be observed. 


Further light is shed on the subject if one considers that the highest norm 
of human life is the divine law-eternal, objective and universal-whereby 
God orders, directs and governs the entire universe and all the ways of 
the human community by a plan conceived in wisdom and love. Man has 
been made by God to participate in this law, with the result that, under the 
gentle disposition of divine Providence, he can come to perceive ever more 
fully the truth that is unchanging. Wherefore every man has the duty, and 
therefore the right, to seek the truth in matters religious in order that he may 
with prudence form for himself right and true judgments of conscience, 
under use of all suitable means. 


Truth, however, is to be sought after in a manner proper to the dignity of 
the human person and his social nature. The inquiry is to be free, carried on 
with the aid of teaching or instruction, communication and dialogue, in the 
course of which men explain to one another the truth they have discovered, 
or think they have discovered, in order thus to assist one another in the 
quest for truth. 


Moreover, as the truth is discovered, it is by a personal assent that men are 
to adhere to it. 


On his part, man perceives and acknowledges the imperatives of the divine 
law through the mediation of conscience. In all his activity a man is bound to 
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follow his conscience in order that he may come to God, the end and purpose 
of life. It follows that he is not to be forced to act in a manner contrary to 
his conscience. Nor, on the other hand, is he to be restrained from acting in 
accordance with his conscience, especially in matters religious. The reason 
is that the exercise of religion, of its very nature, consists before all else in 
those internal, voluntary and free acts whereby man sets the course of his 
life directly toward God. No merely human power can either command or 
prohibit acts of this kind.(3) The social nature of man, however, itself requires 
that he should give external expression to his internal acts of religion: that 
he should share with others in matters religious; that he should profess his 
religion in community. Injury therefore is done to the human person and 
to the very order established by God for human life, if the free exercise of 
religion is denied in society, provided just public order is observed. 


There is a further consideration. The religious acts whereby men, in private 
and in public and out of a sense of personal conviction, direct their lives to 
God transcend by their very nature the order of terrestrial and temporal 
affairs. Government therefore ought indeed to take account of the religious 
life of the citizenry and show it favor, since the function of government 
is to make provision for the common welfare. However, it would clearly 
transgress the limits set to its power, were it to presume to command or 
inhibit acts that are religious. 


The freedom or immunity from coercion in matters religious which is the 
endowment of persons as individuals is also to be recognized as their right 
when they act in community. Religious communities are a requirement of 
the social nature both of man and of religion itself. 


Provided the just demands of public order are observed, religious 
communities rightfully claim freedom in order that they may govern 
themselves according to their own norms, honor the Supreme Being in 
public worship, assist their members in the practice of the religious life, 
strengthen them by instruction, and promote institutions in which they may 
join together for the purpose of ordering their own lives in accordance with 
their religious principles. 


Religious communities also have the right not to be hindered, either by 
legal measures or by administrative action on the part of government, in 
the selection, training, appointment, and transferral of their own ministers, 
in communicating with religious authorities and communities abroad, in 
erecting buildings for religious purposes, and in the acquisition and use of 
suitable funds or properties. 
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Religious communities also have the right not to be hindered in their public 
teaching and witness to their faith, whether by the spoken or by the written 
word. However, in spreading religious faith and in introducing religious 
practices everyone ought at all times to refrain from any manner of action 
which might seem to carry a hint of coercion or of a kind of persuasion that 
would be dishonorable or unworthy, especially when dealing with poor or 
uneducated people. Such a manner of action would have to be considered 
an abuse of one’s right and a violation of the right of others. 


In addition, it comes within the meaning of religious freedom that religious 
communities should not be prohibited from freely undertaking to show the 
special value of their doctrine in what concerns the organization of society 
and the inspiration of the whole of human activity. Finally, the social nature 
of man and the very nature of religion afford the foundation of the right of 
men freely to hold meetings and to establish educational, cultural, charitable 
and social organizations, under the impulse of their own religious sense. 


The family, since it is a society in its own original right, has the right 
freely to live its own domestic religious life under the guidance of parents. 
Parents, moreover, have the right to determine, in accordance with their 
own religious beliefs, the kind of religious education that their children are 
to receive. Government, in consequence, must acknowledge the right of 
parents to make a genuinely free choice of schools and of other means of 
education, and the use of this freedom of choice is not to be made a reason for 
imposing unjust burdens on parents, whether directly or indirectly. Besides, 
the right of parents are violated, if their children are forced to attend lessons 
or instructions which are not in agreement with their religious beliefs, or if a 
single system of education, from which all religious formation is excluded, 
is imposed upon all. 


Since the common welfare of society consists in the entirety of those 
conditions of social life under which men enjoy the possibility of achieving 
their own perfection in a certain fullness of measure and also with some 
relative ease, it chiefly consists in the protection of the rights, and in the 
performance of the duties, of the human person.(4) Therefore the care of 
the right to religious freedom devolves upon the whole citizenry, upon 
social groups, upon government, and upon the Church and other religious 
communities, in virtue of the duty of all toward the common welfare, and in 
the manner proper to each. 


The protection and promotion of the inviolable rights of man ranks among 
the essential duties of government.(5) Therefore government is to assume 
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the safeguard of the religious freedom of all its citizens, in an effective 
manner, by just laws and by other appropriate means. 


Government is also to help create conditions favorable to the fostering of 
religious life, in order that the people may be truly enabled to exercise their 
religious rights and to fulfill their religious duties, and also in order that 
society itself may profit by the moral qualities of justice and peace which 
have their origin in men’s faithfulness to God and to His holy will. (6) 


If, in view of peculiar circumstances obtaining among peoples, special civil 
recognition is given to one religious community in the constitutional order 
of society, it is at the same time imperative that the right of all citizens and 
religious communities to religious freedom should be recognized and made 
effective in practice. 


Finally, government is to see to it that equality of citizens before the law, 
which is itself an element of the common good, is never violated, whether 
openly or covertly, for religious reasons. Nor is there to be discrimination 
among citizens. 


It follows that a wrong is done when government imposes upon its people, 
by force or fear or other means, the profession or repudiation of any religion, 
or when it hinders men from joining or leaving a religious community. All 
the more is it a violation of the will of God and of the sacred rights of the 
person and the family of nations when force is brought to bear in any way 
in order to destroy or repress religion, either in the whole of mankind or in 
a particular country or in a definite community. 


The right to religious freedom is exercised in human society: hence its 
exercise is subject to certain regulatory norms. In the use of all freedoms the 
moral principle of personal and social responsibility is to be observed. In 
the exercise of their rights, individual men and social groups are bound by 
the moral law to have respect both for the rights of others and for their own 
duties toward others and for the common welfare of all. Men are to deal 
with their fellows in justice and civility. 


Furthermore, society has the right to defend itself against possible abuses 
committed on the pretext of freedom of religion. It is the special duty of 
government to provide this protection. However, government is not to act 
in an arbitrary fashion or in an unfair spirit of partisanship. Its action is to 
be controlled by juridical norms which are in conformity with the objective 
moral order. These norms arise out of the need for the effective safeguard of 
the rights of all citizens and for the peaceful settlement of conflicts of rights, 
also out of the need for an adequate care of genuine public peace, which 
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comes about when men live together in good order and in true justice, and 
finally out of the need for a proper guardianship of public morality. 


These matters constitute the basic component of the common welfare: they 
are what is meant by public order. For the rest, the usages of society are to 
be the usages of freedom in their full range: that is, the freedom of man is 
to be respected as far as possible and is not to be curtailed except when and 
insofar as necessary. 


Many pressures are brought to bear upon the men of our day, to the point 
where the danger arises lest they lose the possibility of acting on their own 
judgment. On the other hand, not a few can be found who seem inclined to 
use the name of freedom as the pretext for refusing to submit to authority 
and for making light of the duty of obedience. Wherefore this Vatican 
Council urges everyone, especially those who are charged with the task of 
educating others, to do their utmost to form men who, on the one hand, 
will respect the moral order and be obedient to lawful authority, and on the 
other hand, will be lovers of true freedom-men, in other words, who will 
come to decisions on their own judgment and in the light of truth, govern 
their activities with a sense of responsibility, and strive after what is true 
and right, willing always to join with others in cooperative effort. 


Religious freedom therefore ought to have this further purpose and aim, 
namely, that men may come to act with greater responsibility in fulfilling 
their duties in community life. 


The declaration of this Vatican Council on the right of man to religious 
freedom has its foundation in the dignity of the person, whose exigencies 
have come to be are fully known to human reason through centuries of 
experience. What is more, this doctrine of freedom has roots in divine 
revelation, and for this reason Christians are bound to respect it all the more 
conscientiously. Revelation does not indeed affirm in so many words the 
right of man to immunity from external coercion in matters religious. It does, 
however, disclose the dignity of the human person in its full dimensions. It 
gives evidence of the respect which Christ showed toward the freedom with 
which man is to fulfill his duty of belief in the word of God and it gives us 
lessons in the spirit which disciples of such a Master ought to adopt and 
continually follow. Thus further light is cast upon the general principles 
upon which the doctrine of this declaration on religious freedom is based. 
In particular, religious freedom in society is entirely consonant with the 
freedom of the act of Christian faith. 
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10. It is one of the major tenets of Catholic doctrine that man’s response to God 


11. 


in faith must be free: no one therefore is to be forced to embrace the Christian 
faith against his own will.(8) This doctrine is contained in the word of God 
and it was constantly proclaimed by the Fathers of the Church.(7) The act 
of faith is of its very nature a free act. Man, redeemed by Christ the Savior 
and through Christ Jesus called to be God’s adopted son,(9) cannot give 
his adherence to God revealing Himself unless, under the drawing of the 
Father,(10) he offers to God the reasonable and free submission of faith. It 
is therefore completely in accord with the nature of faith that in matters 
religious every manner of coercion on the part of men should be excluded. In 
consequence, the principle of religious freedom makes no small contribution 
to the creation of an environment in which men can without hindrance be 
invited to the Christian faith, embrace it of their own free will, and profess 
it effectively in their whole manner of life. 


God calls men to serve Him in spirit and in truth, hence they are bound in 
conscience but they stand under no compulsion. God has regard for the 
dignity of the human person whom He Himself created and man is to be 
guided by his own judgment and he is to enjoy freedom. This truth appears 
at its height in Christ Jesus, in whom God manifested Himself and His ways 
with men. Christ is at once our Master and our Lord(11) and also meek 
and humble of heart.(12) In attracting and inviting His disciples He used 
patience.(13) He wrought miracles to illuminate His teaching and to establish 
its truth, but His intention was to rouse faith in His hearers and to confirm 
them in faith, not to exert coercion upon them.(14) He did indeed denounce 
the unbelief of some who listened to Him, but He left vengeance to God in 
expectation of the day of judgment.(15) When He sent His Apostles into the 
world, He said to them: “He who believes and is baptized will be saved. He 
who does not believe will be condemned” (Mark 16:16). But He Himself, 
noting that the cockle had been sown amid the wheat, gave orders that both 
should be allowed to grow until the harvest time, which will come at the end 
of the world.(16) He refused to be a political messiah, ruling by force:(17) He 
preferred to call Himself the Son of Man, who came “to serve and to give his 
life as a ransom for the many” (Mark 10:45). He showed Himself the perfect 
servant of God,(18) who “does not break the bruised reed nor extinguish the 
smoking flax” (Matt. 12:20). 

He acknowledged the power of government and its rights, when He 
commanded that tribute be given to Caesar: but He gave clear warning that 
the higher rights of God are to be kept inviolate: “Render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s and to God the things that are God’s” (Matt. 22:21). In the 
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end, when He completed on the cross the work of redemption whereby He 
achieved salvation and true freedom for men, He brought His revelation to 
completion. For He bore witness to the truth,(19) but He refused to impose 
the truth by force on those who spoke against it. Not by force of blows does 
His rule assert its claims.(20) It is established by witnessing to the truth and 
by hearing the truth, and it extends its dominion by the love whereby Christ, 
lifted up on the cross, draws all men to Himself.(21) 


Taught by the word and example of Christ, the Apostles followed the same 
way. From the very origins of the Church the disciples of Christ strove 
to convert men to faith in Christ as the Lord; not, however, by the use of 
coercion or of devices unworthy of the Gospel, but by the power, above 
all, of the word of God.(22) Steadfastly they proclaimed to all the plan of 
God our Savior, “who wills that all men should be saved and come to the 
acknowledgment of the truth” (1 Tim. 2:4). At the same time, however, 
they showed respect for those of weaker stuff, even though they were in 
error, and thus they made it plain that “each one of us is to render to God 
an account of himself” (Romans 14:12),(23) and for that reason is bound 
to obey his conscience. Like Christ Himself, the Apostles were unceasingly 
bent upon bearing witness to the truth of God, and they showed the fullest 
measure of boldness in “speaking the word with confidence” (Acts 4:31) 
(24) before the people and their rulers. With a firm faith they held that the 
Gospel is indeed the power of God unto salvation for all who believe.(25) 
Therefore they rejected all “carnal weapons:(26) they followed the example 
of the gentleness and respectfulness of Christ and they preached the word 
of God in the full confidence that there was resident in this word itself a 
divine power able to destroy all the forces arrayed against God(27) and 
bring men to faith in Christ and to His service.(28) As the Master, so too 
the Apostles recognized legitimate civil authority. “For there is no power 
except from God”, the Apostle teaches, and thereafter commands: “Let 
everyone be subject to higher authorities.... He who resists authority resists 
God's ordinance” (Romans 13:1-5).(29) At the same time, however, they did 
not hesitate to speak out against governing powers which set themselves in 
opposition to the holy will of God: “It is necessary to obey God rather than 
men” (Acts 5:29).(30) This is the way along which the martyrs and other 
faithful have walked through all ages and over all the earth. 

In faithfulness therefore to the truth of the Gospel, the Church is following 
the way of Christ and the apostles when she recognizes and gives support 
to the principle of religious freedom as befitting the dignity of man and as 
being in accord with divine revelation. Throughout the ages the Church has 
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kept safe and handed on the doctrine received from the Master and from 
the apostles. In the life of the People of God, as it has made its pilgrim way 
through the vicissitudes of human history, there has at times appeared a 
way of acting that was hardly in accord with the spirit of the Gospel or even 
opposed to it. Nevertheless, the doctrine of the Church that no one is to be 
coerced into faith has always stood firm. 


Thus the leaven of the Gospel has long been about its quiet work in the 
minds of men, and to it is due in great measure the fact that in the course of 
time men have come more widely to recognize their dignity as persons, and 
the conviction has grown stronger that the person in society is to be kept 
free from all manner of coercion in matters religious. 


Among the things that concern the good of the Church and indeed the 
welfare of society here on earth-things therefore that are always and 
everywhere to be kept secure and defended against all injury-this certainly 
is preeminent, namely, that the Church should enjoy that full measure 
of freedom which her care for the salvation of men requires.(31) This is a 
sacred freedom, because the only-begotten Son endowed with it the Church 
which He purchased with His blood. Indeed it is so much the property of 
the Church that to act against it is to act against the will of God. The freedom 
of the Church is the fundamental principle in what concerns the relations 
between the Church and governments and the whole civil order. 


In human society and in the face of government the Church claims freedom 
for herself in her character as a spiritual authority, established by Christ 
the Lord, upon which there rests, by divine mandate, the duty of going out 
into the whole world and preaching the Gospel to every creature.(32) The 
Church also claims freedom for herself in her character as a society of men 
who have the right to live in society in accordance with the precepts of the 
Christian faith.(33) 


In turn, where the principle of religious freedom is not only proclaimed in 
words or simply incorporated in law but also given sincere and practical 
application, there the Church succeeds in achieving a stable situation of 
right as well as of fact and the independence which is necessary for the 
fulfillment of her divine mission. 


This independence is precisely what the authorities of the Church claim 
in society.(34) At the same time, the Christian faithful, in common with all 
other men, possess the civil right not to be hindered in leading their lives in 
accordance with their consciences. Therefore, a harmony exists between the 
freedom of the Church and the religious freedom which is to be recognized 
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as the right of all men and communities and sanctioned by constitutional 
law. 


In order to be faithful to the divine command, “teach all nations” (Matt. 
28:19-20), the Catholic Church must work with all urgency and concern 
“that the word of God be spread abroad and glorified” (2 Thess. 3:1). Hence 
the Church earnestly begs of its children that, “first of all, supplications, 
prayers, petitions, acts of thanksgiving be made for all men.... For this is 
good and agreeable in the sight of God our Savior, who wills that all men 
be saved and come to the knowledge of the truth” (1 Tim. 2:1-4). In the 
formation of their consciences, the Christian faithful ought carefully to 
attend to the sacred and certain doctrine of the Church.(35) For the Church 
is, by the will of Christ, the teacher of the truth. It is her duty to give utterance 
to, and authoritatively to teach, that truth which is Christ Himself, and also 
to declare and confirm by her authority those principles of the moral order 
which have their origins in human nature itself. Furthermore, let Christians 
walk in wisdom in the face of those outside, “in the Holy Spirit, in unaffected 
love, in the word of truth” (2 Cor. 6:6-7), and let them be about their task 
of spreading the light of life with all confidence(36) and apostolic courage, 
even to the shedding of their blood. 


The disciple is bound by a grave obligation toward Christ, his Master, ever 
more fully to understand the truth received from Him, faithfully to proclaim 
it, and vigorously to defend it, never-be it understood-having recourse to 
means that are incompatible with the spirit of the Gospel. At the same time, 
the charity of Christ urges him to love and have prudence and patience in 
his dealings with those who are in error or in ignorance with regard to the 
faith.(37) All is to be taken into account-the Christian duty to Christ, the 
life-giving word which must be proclaimed, the rights of the human person, 
and the measure of grace granted by God through Christ to men who are 
invited freely to accept and profess the faith. 


The fact is that men of the present day want to be able freely to profess 
their religion in private and in public. Indeed, religious freedom has already 
been declared to be a civil right in most constitutions, and it is solemnly 
recognized in international documents.(38) The further fact is that forms 
of government still exist under which, even though freedom of religious 
worship receives constitutional recognition, the powers of government are 
engaged in the effort to deter citizens from the profession of religion and to 
make life very difficult and dangerous for religious communities. 


This Council greets with joy the first of these two facts as among the signs 
of the times. With sorrow, however, it denounces the other fact, as only 
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to be deplored. The Council exhorts Catholics, and it directs a plea to all 
men, most carefully to consider how greatly necessary religious freedom 
is, especially in the present condition of the human family. All nations 
are coming into even closer unity. Men of different cultures and religions 
are being brought together in closer relationships. There is a growing 
consciousness of the personal responsibility that every man has. All this is 
evident. Consequently, in order that relationships of peace and harmony be 
established and maintained within the whole of mankind, it is necessary that 
religious freedom be everywhere provided with an effective constitutional 
guarantee and that respect be shown for the high duty and right of man 
freely to lead his religious life in society. 


May the God and Father of all grant that the human family, through careful 
observance of the principle of religious freedom in society, may be brought 
by the grace of Christ and the power of the Holy Spirit to the sublime and 
unending and “glorious freedom of the sons of God” (Rom. 8:21). 
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Since time immemorial, India is a land that has attracted many invaders and 
conquerors. It has also been a land of opportunities, where many trading and 
mercantile communities migrated and prospered. If one reads the Rig Veda and 
compares it with the Zend Avesta, we discover that many intellectual and cultural 
exchanges took place between those who lived in what we call India today, and 
the region of Fars, or modern Iran. Some of these contacts with the outside world 
were quite violent in the initial stages, but ultimately resulted in mutual give and 
take. Such is the case with the invasions by Greeks, Scythians, Achaemenids, and 
Huns. The cultural consequences of the invasions of Alexander and Seleucus are 
particularly well known. 


Those who invaded India since ancient times included many ethnicities 
and religious groups, including the Greeks, Mongols, Iranians, Turks, Arabs, 
Portuguese, French, Dutch, English, etc. But each conquering ethnic group or 
religion was to contribute to the development of an all-encompassing Indian 
culture. 


One invasion, which most of us remember for its brutality, was the invasion 
of the Ghaznavid ruler, Sultan Mahmud. During his multiple invasions, many 
cities were devastated and many places of worship, including ancient Hindu 
temples, were harmed. Some Muslim rulers also imposed discriminatory 
policies, such as additional taxes on non-Muslims. Despite all this, a number of 
Muslim rulers stood for harmony and tolerance, and there were periods marked 
by peaceful co-existence. It was not always conflict. Interactions also led to new 
sciences, new modes of architecture and construction, the development of the 
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art of making paper, the distillation of wine, the evolution of new languages, 
and numerous other innovations. 


Let me highlight the role of a few Muslim rulers who stood for unity and 
peace. Consider the Emperor Akbar. A proper understanding of all cultures and 
religious traditions was a step taken by Emperor Akbar, who in 1580 came up 
with the idea of Absolute Peace, Sulh i Kul. From 1575 he started the concept of 
religious discussions to which experts of all faiths were invited: Jains, Brahmins, 
Pandits, mullahs both Shia and Sunni, Christians, Zoroastrians and others. 


His interactions with the representatives of all religions were such that the 
mullahs started doubting his religious credentials. A Jesuit priest remarked 
that “by tolerating all, he was negating all.” Akbar also started not only inter- 
religious marriages, but also the project of translating the texts of one culture 
into the other. Thus, the Ramayana and Mahabharata, Sanskrit texts of science and 
arithmetic, and even texts such as the Panchatantra were translated to Persian. 
Interactions between the Mughals and the locals were such that a large number 
of grants were given for the construction and maintenance of the temples of 
Vrindavan in Mathura. The Mughal nobility from this period onwards consisted 
of people of various racial, ethnic and religious groups. It was a cosmopolitan 
nobility, a feature so unique that we do not encounter it elsewhere. 


Such cultural interactions and mutual give and take continued under the 
Mughal Emperors Jahangir and Shahjahan. If Akbar would discuss Vedanta with 
Yogi Debi, Jahangir used to visit Chitrup Gosain in his cave to discuss Vedantic 
philosophy. Shahjahan, in one of his temple grants, mentions that lighting a diya 
(lamp) in a temple was equal to “parastish e llahi,” praying to the Almighty. The 
Rajput queens in the palaces of Akbar, Jahangir, and Shahjahan were allowed to 
follow their own religious traditions and practices. 


During the reign of Shahjahan, we have the remarkable example of Prince 
Dara Shikoh, his eldest son, who followed in the footsteps of Akbar and had 
the Upanishads translated into Persian and also wrote a book entitled Majma ul 
Bahrain, whose Sanskrit version was called Samudra Sangam (“The Confluence of 
two Oceans”). Not only that, Dara Shikoh believed what he wrote: i.e. that there 
was much in common between Hinduism and Islam, and that the Upanishads 
were heavenly books, which other religious texts relied on and referred to. 
Translating the Upanishads into Persian led to their subsequent translation into 
Latin, which eventually exposed Europeans for the first time to Hindu religious 
scriptures. 


This give and take, and the development of a common shared culture, 
continued even during the 18th and 19th centuries. Perhaps the Nawabs of 
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Awadh were the best example of it. Unfortunately, such cultural comity was 
undermined by the colonial divide-and-rule policies of the British, contributing to 
many unfortunate events and dynamics in the recent history of the subcontinent. 


It should be remembered that a vast majority of Muslims in India are 
converts from Hinduism. Indian society by and large believes in inclusiveness 
and has assimilated many ethnicities, religious groups, and communities since 
time immemorial. Indian (Bharatiya) tradition is unique. We may not agree with 
the different views of others, but we respect and try to accommodate them. 
Diversity is the permanent characteristic of nature itself, so we should respect it 
and should not try to impose uniformity in the fields of language, food habits, 
dress, religion, culture, festivals and so on. In spite of differences, we in India 
always try to search for the threads of cooperation and coordination. 
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Namaskar. Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen. 


In the brief time that I have before me, let me just elaborate some of the basic 
points which are there in this important theme of historical grievances. 


Now, this morning I came across an article in The Times of London, which 
argued that they should stop teaching British history in Britain. The reason, 
this article argued, is that there is a fairytale version of history which is often 
presented to people whereby all the rough edges on the subject are very 
conveniently glossed over. 


I think this is an experience which a lot of other countries would share. 
I think we have, in India, a very peculiar situation where we have an official 
narrative, which says that [in Indian history] there were “odd bits of trouble, 
but overall it was a period of excellent harmony.” I think I wouldn’t contest 
that, but what is to be noted — and I think this is the important feature — is that 
there is a Faultline in society, which often manifests itself in politics, which often 
manifests itself in other facets of life, which comes to the surface. 


There is a difference, there is a wide divergence between what might be 
called the official narrative and popular perception. It’s that big gap which often 
needs to be addressed. This big gap has to be addressed because it is the popular 
perception which often manifests itself and creates problems. 

In the earlier discourse on conflict resolution, which we share, prior to 9/11 
the entire issue of religion or — more important, theology — was glossed over. 
It was buried. It’s only now that, in a very tentative and unsure sort of way, it’s 
coming up in some form of discussion. But it’s not adequate. 
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Let’s take one of the major fissures which took place in India over the past 30 
years, which was a dispute — which was called the Ayodhya dispute — which 
was about rebuilding a Hindu temple which had been demolished sometime in 
the 16th century by a Mughal invader. 


Now, there are a lot of pros and cons that could be said, but the important 
thing here was the question in popular perception of how certain sacred 
spaces of Hindus had — because of a combination of politics and because of a 
combination of certain religious beliefs — been appropriated. Ayodhya was one 
aspect of that, there were other sacred spaces which have also become subjects 
of dispute. But, if you looked at the official narrative of history, you would find 
that this had been glossed over in some way. It had been obfuscated. Rather 
than outright denial, it had been obfuscated. A frontal view of what exactly took 
place has always been hidden for political expediency. 


Far from adding to harmony, it is my belief — and I think this would be 
confirmed — that this sort of obfuscation and denial [of traumatic historical 
events] has only worsened the situation and created a mismatch between what 
can be called the official narrative and popular perception [of Indian history]. 
And when popular perceptions take over in a democracy, that is what really 
rules the roost in electoral politics. So, this is one basic area which has to be 
addressed: the entire question of history, of how frontally do we address the 
rough edges of history, especially when religious conflict and the loss of political 
sovereignty converged at some point. 


Here is an important point which we find in India, where the conflicts of a 
certain religion [i.e., the Muslim conquest] and the loss of political sovereignty 
[by Hindus] actually met at some point. And I think that this is a problem which 
will need to be addressed very, very seriously. Because if we are to get healthy, 
wholesome politics, which believes in harmony, which believes in nation 
building, [which believes in] taking all the people along, there has to be some 
form — at least in the history books, in the official narrative — of truth and 
reconciliation. 


But that’s not all. I think there is another aspect which needs to be dealt 
with. The earlier speaker, the honorable Vice Chancellor from Aligarh Muslim 
University, spoke quite rightly about the fact that the important thing in India 
is that 90 percent of Indian Muslims are basically converts. And this is also true, 
perhaps mostly, of the Christian community as well. 


There is a practice in Australia, which I find very appealing, whereby 
whenever any public function occurs, they first acknowledge their debt to the 
indigenous communities whose lands had been appropriated at one point. I do 
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not necessarily mean that this practice should be adopted [in India], but what is 
important is that a certain measure of historical continuity has got to be absorbed 
into the official psyche. 


[Instead, what we have had is] a complete mental break from the past, a 
dismissal of what existed in the past. [But] a change of faith does not necessarily 
mean a change of nationality. That idea is very important to put across. Until 
that is [acknowledged and publicly internalized], we are likely to get a situation 
where popular feelings of “They belong somewhere else, we belong here” will 
continue to recur. 


And it is in this realm that religious leaders of both [Hindu and Muslim] 
communities, who are responsible for popular religious practices, have a very, 
very large contribution to make. But [efforts to transform popular religious 
perceptions and practices] can only succeed if they are complemented by the 
works of scholars and historians, who must abandon a policy of denial and 
squeamishness and address these issues frontally. 


So what I am suggesting here is that meetings such as this — where the 
G20 can actually address the question of religion frontally — should talk about 
theology, sometimes bluntly. Awkward issues need to be raised, but with 
the larger purpose being [the development and promotion of] a wholesome 
citizenship, which is the ultimate objective. Peace and common development for 
all — that should be the primary goal. 
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On 24 August 1572, Saint Bartholomew’s Day, and in the days that followed, 
more than 3,000 Protestants were brutally mutilated and murdered in Paris. This 
massacre initiated a disastrous wave of assassinations that set the kingdom of 
France on fire and produced more than 10,000 victims in a few weeks. Perpetrated 
by the Catholics, with the complacency of the kingdoms, this terrible massacre 
of Protestants left a lasting mark on people’s consciences in France and more 
widely in Europe. 

On 16 September 2022, precisely 450 years after the massacre, the religious 
authorities of Protestantism and Catholicism, heirs of both the victims and the 
perpetrators of that time, inaugurated together, in the heart of the Louvre district 
in Paris, a memorial garden of the Saint Bartholomew’s Day Massacre. 


How could the heirs of this bloody symbol of religious fanaticism, some of 
whom are the bearers of a memorial wound of victimhood and others the heirs 
of an embarrassing responsibility, unite their voices to finally inscribe, 450 years 
after the events, the memory of the victims in the Parisian urban landscape? This 
is the purpose of the contribution I have been asked to make. I will try to do so 
by means of a few remarks. 


Situating the Saint Bartholomew’s Day Massacre 

The attempt to reform Christianity, initiated by Martin Luther in 1517, met 
with the firm opposition of Pope Leo X, and as a result, it developed into a major 
schism, the second in the history of Western Christianity. . . . Eight religiously 
motivated civil wars took place in the kingdom of France between 1562 and 
1598, pitting supporters of Catholicism against supporters of Protestantism (the 
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‘Huguenots’) in military operations that could go as far as a pitched battle. The 
Catholics were generally supported by the royal power and its army, but both 
sides had their own military forces. For some decades, periods of armed conflict 
alternated with times of peace. 


In 1572, in order to seal religious peace in the kingdom, the Catholic 
Marguerite de Valois (sister of the King), married the Protestant Henri de Navarre 
(future Henri IV). Protestant warlords were invited to Paris for the wedding. The 
streets were festive, because peace was finally offered as a possible future. 


It was then that history took a turn for the worse. On 22 August, Gaspard 
de Coligny, the military leader of the Protestants, was the target of an attempted 
assassination. Late in the evening of 23 August, the king held a council. Worried 
about a resumption of the war, he signed the death warrant for the Protestant 
leaders. These assassinations, followed by those of about twenty Protestant 
notables, liberated and galvanized the hatred of the crowds, who were not 
content to simply kill their Protestant neighbors, but also to mutilate their 
bodies. . . . They dehumanized them to foreshadow the eternal condemnation 
they believed was promised to them. The decapitated and emasculated bodies 
were thrown into the Seine, which, as far as the eye could see, carried human 
remains in its blood-red waters. 


A terrible barbarism was prepared for a long time by religious fanaticism, 
which was only waiting for a spark to unleash the hatred and release the ardor 
of the massacres towards those who had always been their neighbors. The 
provinces were soon to follow suit and mimic the appalling carnage. Without 
being premeditated, the Saint Bartholomew’s Day massacre was prepared 
during decades of hatred and persecution, so much so that it is clear that there 
is a troubling continuity between the time before and the time of the crime. 
The so-called Saint Bartholomew’s Day Massacre has entered the collective 
consciousness as a bloody symbol of religious fanaticism and the tyranny of the 
great.... 


Healing memories 


But overcoming conflict is not enough, we must also heal the wounds of 
memory. This notion of memorial wound was inspired by the philosopher Olivier 
Abel. He wants to describe the humiliation that an identity wound produces 
over time and how it is transformed into persistent resentment, even violence 
and hatred. By virtue of a memorial wound, “peoples remain humiliated... from 
generation to generation, with this terrible time lag that the descendants of the 
guilty are not really guilty, and do not feel so, whereas the descendants of the 
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victims are still often victims, or feel so.” Humiliation, let us say, is much more 
serious in the long run than pure and simple violence, and this is what poisons 
violence, when the enemy is held in contempt. 


We cannot change history, but we can change the influence it has on us. The 
time for healing memories is precisely that time which comes in a conflict when 
the use of weapons has been suspended, and the cycle of violence interrupted 
in favor of dialogue which aims to find a peaceful solution to the dispute. Then 
comes the time of reconciliation, which aims to establish a lasting peace, the time 
when swords are turned into ploughshares (Micah 4:1-4). For time alone is not 
enough to heal memories. 


Reconciliation is needed to heal the wounds of memory, those humiliations 
that are the seeds of tomorrow’s conflicts. It is an opportunity to convert the 
hatred of otherness into respect and the resentments into fraternity, and thus 
to breathe life into the ethics of peace. One of the key moments in this process 
of healing memories is that of writing together the common account of the 
facts, a work of truth that justice requires in order to allow access to a logic of 
reconciliation, even forgiveness. 
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Prof. Alexandre Brasil Fonseca 


Vice Rector, Federal University 
of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


“The Role of Religion in Fostering Peace and Equality in Latin America” 
Address to the Third Plenary Session of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 2 November 2022 


At the end of the twentieth century the world witnessed an unexpected religious 
resurgence. Religious disputes with global dimensions gained visibility and 
highlighted the presence of “public religion”... . 


In Brazil, current estimates are that 55% of the population are Catholic and 
30% are evangelical, of which the majority are Pentecostal. The latter are 17% of 
the population, or 35 million, which means Brazil has the largest contingent of 
Pentecostals in the world. In some circumstances, these believers have acted as 
agents of social emancipation and promotion of human rights, demonstrating 
a potential to contribute to social transformation, especially considering their 
disproportionate presence among women, the poor, and black people — 
generally located in the shanty-towns and on the urban peripheries. . . . 


Latin America was the birthplace of Liberation Theology, which emerged 
from Catholicism and sought to develop a socially engaged Christian faith. In the 
evangelical world, there is the Theology of Integral Mission, which emphasizes 
the importance of contextualization. This, in a continent such as Latin America, 
was the basis for Christian groups that sought social emancipation and the 
tackling of inequalities and racism. 


The dialogue of these Christian theologies with the work of the Brazilian 
educator Paulo Freire was important. I would emphasize here the concept of 
conscientização (awareness-raising), the result of a process in which people look 
around themselves with greater clarity. Conscientização is an act of knowledge, a 
critical approach to reality.... 


Conscientização invites us to dare to assume a utopian stance towards the 
world. Freire understands utopia as creating a dialectic between the acts of 
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denouncing and announcing: the act of denouncing dehumanizing structures, 
on the one hand, and announcing humanizing structures, on the other. The more 
aware we become, the more able we are to be both announcers and denouncers. 


The examples of denouncers of Latin American reality are abundant: 
leaders who confront inequalities by peaceful means and through dialogue, and 
Christians who denounce situations of injustice and announce ways of solving 
them. As in the Gospel parable inviting followers of Christ to be both “salt” and 
“light,” they are the light that exposes and denounces and the salt that preserves 
and announces. The announcement-denunciation tension illustrates the role 
carried out by a segment of the churches in Latin America. . . . 


In Peru, the action of evangelical leaders was central in the process of national 
reconciliation. Grave conflicts were overcome and democracy was strengthened, 
through a process of conscientização. . . . Violent acts and armed conflicts were 
occurring, but the Peace and Hope organization was able to involve diverse 
segments of society, build bridges and establish effective and broad action 
for promoting and defending human rights. In the Brazilian case, religious 
groups represent a vehicle capable of building a bridge between civil society 
and the State, involving significant sectors in promoting peace and actions that 
contribute to strengthening democracy and overcoming inequalities and racism. 
There are numerous examples of such a dynamic. 


For this, it is key that the dominant posture among religions is one which 
defends pluralism, the democratization of the State, the valuing of citizen 
participation and the peaceful resolution of domestic and international conflicts. 
As shown in the experience of Peace and Hope, it is possible to act by constructing 
and maintaining broad networks that take up an agenda around progress on 
social questions; around diminishing violence, hate speech, and inequalities; 
around facing up to racism, xenophobia, and misogyny; and around the 
promotion of a form of development that is sustainable and that values respect 
for diversity and social inclusion. 
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Dr. Jacqueline C. Rivers 


Executive Director, Seymour Institute for Black 
Church and Policy Studies 


“From Truth to Reconciliation, Forgiveness, and Peaceful Co-Existence” 
Address to the Third Plenary Session of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 2 November 2022 


This is a conference in the tradition of the Bandung Conference of 1955. The 
nation of Indonesia is again playing a leading role on the global stage, advocating 
once again for peaceful co-existence among the nations and for the eradication of 
racial and religious prejudice and violence. I am humbled by the thought that I 
might in some very small way recall the role played by Richard Wright, the great 
black American novelist, who wrote about the Bandung conference in order 
to insist that the Western world pay attention to this assertion of sovereignty 
among newly independent nations. 


I speak at this event as a black woman, a Jamaican. I speak as a Christian, 
redeemed by the death and resurrection of Christ. I speak as a humble servant 
of Jesus Christ who has sought to serve the poor, living in impoverished 
neighborhoods to bring hope, reduce violence and improve education for African 
Americans facing daunting structural obstacles. I speak as a lecturer who seeks 
to raise issues of racial inequity and Christian responsibility in universities and 
conferences in the United States. I speak as an advocate for religious freedom 
who seeks to advance the right of every human being to respond to his or her 
God-given conscience, to embrace faith in whichever religion seems right to 
him, or to reject all religion. I speak as one who deeply believes that only that 
freedom enables true faith, to be expressed through private devotion, corporate 
worship and action in the public square. 


It is through these lenses and with these limitations that I speak. But it is 
also with respect for the many and widely varying religious traditions that are 
represented at this conference. Though I speak from my own background and 
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experiences and commitments, I hope to appeal to the common thought and 
shared values that we are here to uphold today. 


This panel is one on grievances and truth-telling. That is a very heavy 
charge in a world suffering from ubiquitous evil. There is much to confess. But 
confession is the first step to living in peace. So, in the spirit of confession, I 
would like to mention just one of the many examples of oppressive behavior 
carried out under the banner of Christianity. The conquest of the so-called New 
World by European powers starting in the fifteenth century was often justified 
in part by religious claims. 


The Roman Catholic Popes of that era claimed that lands that were inhabited 
by people not deemed to be the social equals of Europeans were subject to 
conquest by nations such as Spain. On the strength of this claim the indigenous 
peoples of the Caribbean were subjected to near slavery in the encomienda 
system. They were worked brutally hard, isolated from key food sources 
and exposed to diseases to which they had no resistance. These peoples were 
subjected to mass baptisms, supposed conversions to Christianity. 


Surely actions such as these are among the historical grievances that we 
must address. As a Christian, I have spoken of the sins of the Christians, but 
which of us can say that we are not guilty of some wrongdoing? To achieve 
reconciliation, we must all confront our own shortcomings. ... 


Forgiveness is the healing balm that not only frees the perpetrator but also 
soothes the wounds of those who forgive. In the Christian tradition, forgiveness 
is central to our core beliefs. God the Father forgives us our sins through the 
death and resurrection of our Savior, Jesus Christ. Repentance, turning away 
from the harm we perpetrate, unlocks forgiveness. It is the key to accessing 
God’s forgiveness. And to accessing the forgiveness of those we have wronged. 
But we are called to practice forgiveness even of those who do not repent. God 
commands us to do as He does, to forgive as He has forgiven us... . 


Forgiveness is possible, my friends! It is possible. Think of the members 
of Mother Emmanuel African Methodist Episcopal Church in Charleston, 
South Carolina. These faithful African American Christians were attacked by 
a terrorist, Dylann Roof. These people welcomed Dylann Roof into their Bible 
study. They worshipped and prayed with him for an hour, and then he turned 
on them and murdered nine of them. Yet they did not seek revenge. Instead, the 
people of Mother Emmanuel Church forgave Roof; even people who had lost 
their mothers forgave Roof. Some forgave him within 48 hours of the shooting. 
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We too must do the same. Whatever our tradition of faith, we are created 
by the same God, we share a common humanity, we all suffer pain when we are 
wronged, we all stumble; we all do wrong ourselves; we all have access to God’s 
forgiveness. We can all experience the peace that comes from God. So, we must 
all confess our wrongdoing. We must all forgive those who wrong us. Through 
the strength that comes from God’s divine power we must pursue reconciliation. 
We must seek God's strength to forgive. We must love as He loves us. We can 
do it! 
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Imam Dr. Talib Shareef 


President, Masjid Muhammad 
The Nation’s Mosque, Washington, D.C. 


“Historic Grievances, Reconciliation, Compassion, and Forgiveness” 
Address to the Third Plenary Session of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 2 November 2022 


We all occupy a space in this one world, this one universal order, that is 
ultimately common and shared. Although there are many humans across the 
globe, belonging to many diverse communities, tribes, and nations, there are 
no two types of human beings. There is only one humankind. This is a reality 
of oneness, which automatically builds unity. Out of respect for our Creator, 
let us be reminded that religions, in context, are an invitation for us to embrace 
our shared identity, to value our intrinsic nature as human beings, and to live 
together intelligently. Our intrinsic nature dates to what some scriptures refer 
to as an original, earlier creation that began without form, or void. In Genesis 1: 
1-2, for example, the Hebrew words tohu and bohu signify chaotic disorder and 
confusion. The Qur’anic account states that the world was in a state of restless or 
disturbed smoke (dukhan), and the Creator, who willed that it should not remain 
in this state, commanded: “Come ye together, willingly or unwillingly.” And the 
response of the creation was: “We come willingly” (Qur’an 41:11). 


The creation and the entire universe constitute a sacred partner for human 
beings. And the creation helps to lead us to correct insights and conclusions. In 
observing the wisdom of this higher order, we are given a picture of this great 
universe prior to its current state. And we see that the creation replied: “We 
come willingly.” The present inherits the past. In other words, our own nature, 
which is a product of that same matter and creation, our physical bodies, is not 
inclined to oppose the will of our Creator. For to do so is to thwart the purity 
and excellence of our own human nature. Our obedient bodies are the source of 
our first and greatest help. 


The scriptures that we referenced conclude that, from the Creator's 
compassion and will, order and unity came into that original disorderly 
condition of chaos and unrest. Everything received its due attention and place, 
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bodies were given freedom to have their orbits and to enjoy their proper position 
in the beautiful picture of the universe, and everything was accorded its respect 
and freedom to exist and function in the drama of the creation. Then, only after 
order, unity, and justice were established, there was peace in the heavens. 


Therein is a universal logic, and a supreme lesson, for human life and 
progress. Almighty God, the Creator, gives us a picture to show us what can 
happen on earth when we come together as God wills; when we respect others as 
we respect ourselves; when we appreciate our differences; when we give attention 
to those requiring attention, promote fairness, equality and justice — that is, 
when we give all creatures the same freedom to have their own orbits and space, 
and not impose our ideologies on others. If they support the overarching order 
and framework of peace for all, we should tolerate differences, even differences 
in ideologies. That is justice. As an American, I do not want the United States to 
impose its ideology on others. We cannot treat others with justice, and we cannot 
address historical grievances, if we fail to accept that everything in the universe, 
and all human beings, are created for dignity and with dignity. Each part of 
creation must have its own dignity and life. 


Historical grievances are often centered around real or perceived 
mistreatment that remains unresolved. These grievances often cover centuries 
and cross generations, right up to the present day. Here again, the present 
inherits the past. Whenever any people’s rightful or legitimate grievances are 
ignored or condemned, without addressing or resolving the shocking actions 
that have disturbed their conscience and peace, the result is that their very 
human nature is radically disrespected. They are dismissed as inferior, as less 
than truly equal and worthy members of society. Consequently, the buildup 
from repeated mistreatment and neglect will cause them to cry out, “Enough!” 
We are all one in our human nature, and our human spirit, that will register such 
mistreatment as an injustice that must be rectified. 


The Prophet Mohammed (saw) said, oppose wrong with your hands, your 
actions, and if unable to do so, then with your tongue or your words. Further 
finding no way, then oppose it with your heart, in painful silence. And the last 
way is the poorest way or the weakest level of faith (Sahih Muslim 49 and Hadith 
34 of 40 Hadith an-Nawawi). 


Allah requires that all of his creatures act with intelligence, as well as 
with mercy (Quran 40:7). As it is for Christians, Jews, and others, although 
permissible, it is not encouraged for us to live by the rule of an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth (Romans 12:17-19 and Qur'an 5:45). “Scripture is a healing 
for what is in the hearts” (Qur’an 17:82). We know that suffering in this world 
can sometimes warp our human form, rendering us incapable of living a good 
and upright human life. 
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The Jews have suffered as a people under Hitler and the Nazi Regime. The 
extent of their suffering is such that would threaten the very human nature 
of those victims, especially the descendants of those victims. We are to have 
compassion, and we are to always be on the side of the suffering. I also remind 
you that the Palestinians, too, have suffered greatly and continue to suffer in this 
present conflict. Their scars, also, are deep. We must have compassion on all the 
victims of war and conflict in this world. 


Although there are several examples of extending compassion, forgiveness, 
and tolerance, I will mention just one. When Muhammad (saw) became the 
victor in the wars that he had to fight, he returned to his native city of Mecca. 
While he could have asked for retribution and taken reprisals, instead he 
declared a period of forgiveness, mercy, and compassion, and asked the citizens 
if they would accept the peace — not Islam, but “The Peace.” And that is what 
should be expected of civilized people. If the conflict is resolved, and they wish 
to remain in and enjoy the benefits of a given society, they must accept “the 
peace.” To accept the peace means to accept the order that supports, preserves, 
and protects the peace. The Prophet (saw) said: “What has happened is forgiven if 
you will accept the peace . . . Let there be no more bloodshed.” Like David of Judaism, 
we see Muhammad (saw) having the power to wipe out his enemies if he 
wished to do so (1 Samuel 24). Instead, in the name of peace, the Prophet chose 
compassion and kindness to enemies for the sake of peace down the road. 


God tells us: “And take the best thereof. . .” (Qur'an 39:18) Why? Because it is 
no small thing or simple matter to give people direction or a pattern for their 
individual lives and their national life. In serving the great and complex needs 
of people in society, there are passages in our holy texts — the Qur'an included 
— such that if we take them out of context, they can contribute to our deformity. 
Rather, God encourages us to stay in our best form and be motivated by the 
best human motivations and be attracted to the best thereof. Certainly, war is 
justified in the Qur'an (Qur'an 8:39). But if I fixate on those passages that tell me 
I may be justified in fighting my enemy, and dwell on them day after day, soon 
I will leave my good character behind and my whole life will be spoiled. I will 
have become worse than my adversaries. 


It is an imperative that nations respect and protect religious freedom, protect 
the life and houses of worship of faith communities, that we always seek peace 
over aggression and never be the aggressor, and that we must not let the hatred 
of others cause us to swerve from just behavior to criminal behavior. “O ye who 
believe! Be upright firmly for Allah (God), as witnesses to equity and justice, and let not 
the enmity and hatred of others cause you to result to criminal behavior and depart from 
justice. Be just: that is close to God and have a sacred respect for God... .” (Qur'an 5:8). 
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The identity given to Adam was human, and from that identity came all 
the wonderful, beautiful, and diverse expressions of human life that have 
contributed to the beauty and strength of our nations and our world. In and 
through the creation of Adam, we come to realize that the human identity is 
the first and most important identity. To weaponize any particular identity is 
to take a piece of our original shared identity and turn it against the whole. 
Instead, however, as religious and political leaders who are responsible for the 
well-being of all the members of our communities, we must begin by nurturing 
our shared identity, which will always be strong enough to support and nourish 
all of our particular identities. 


When a baby is born, we see Adam in his wholeness all over again. The baby 
is good, pure, innocent, obedient to the life and nature it was created to have, 
loving and ready to be shaped into a beautiful human being. The baby comes 
into the world upon universals, not conscious of itself in terms of the particulars 
of race, ethnicity, or nationality. The baby is simply human, and loves, cries, and 
laughs just like other babies. So too the mother, regardless of race, ethnicity, or 
nationality, in a state of nature, feeds that child from the place where she holds 
that new life, by her heart. This universal and natural reality — the heart of our 
shared human identity — represents a beautiful and endearing picture of love, 
purity, and compassion. 


From the perspective of religion, we are all members of one family, 
children of one common universal spirit, constituting one collective soul. We 
must embrace the reality of our common human origin, and we must recall the 
Prophetic picture of man’s unity. Though we have become a multitude of many 
diverse tribes, covering the earth, we are one in essence, occupying one land, 
the earth, and depending on one water, one air, and one fire. We are all under 
one roof, the sky, and the natural order of life is driving us to work together, 
to help and care for one another. As the G20 Religion Forum (R20) begins and 
progresses, from year to year, we pray for our Creator’s help in sustaining our 
resilience, patience, strength, and inherent goodness, and in stimulating us 
to turn towards each other in the spirit of universal kinship. May our Creator 
be our bridge over troubled waters as we work to build bridges of peace over 
violence, love over hate, faith over fear, and unity over division. 


“An individual has not started living until he can rise above the narrow 
confines of his individualistic concerns to the broader concerns of all 
humanity.” 


~ The Revd. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
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Part V: An Islamic Perspective on the Nature of 
Tyranny and its Antidote, Noble Character 
and 
Part VI: Religion, Tribalism and Secular Ideology 
from 
The Nusantara Manifesto (2018) 


Gerakan Pemuda Ansor and Bayt ar-Rahmah 


Part V 
An Islamic Perspective on the Nature of Tyranny 
and its Antidote, Noble Character 


Islam teaches that God has endowed human beings with the ability to 
choose, and to engage in positive (i.e., virtuous and constructive) or 
negative (selfish and destructive) behavior. One’s character depends upon 
his or her individual disposition, habits and the choices that he or she makes 
throughout life. The development of a noble or ignoble character (akhlaq) is 
the result of such choices and behavior. 


In the absence of self-discipline, the innate human drive to seek pleasure 
and avoid pain—whether physical, emotional or psychological—fosters 
egotism, injustice and a relentless pursuit of power for the sake of personal 
gratification. From an Islamic perspective this is the root of tyranny, whether 
it manifests on an individual or collective scale. 


On a personal level, every human being must contend with the tyranny of 
his or her own ego and senses. Conscience (“the voice within”) summons 
one to behave in a virtuous, or noble, manner. When people fail to bridle 
their appetite for self-gratification and deliberately act against the interests 
of others, heedless of their suffering, they develop an ignoble character 
(akhlag al-madhmumah). 
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On a social level, tyrants subvert and suppress the functioning of individual 
conscience and its public manifestation, by enticing human beings to indulge 
their base instincts, while discouraging and/or punishing noble behavior. 


From an Islamic perspective, a tyrant may be anyone who oppressively 
“governs” —i.e., controls or shapes—the behavior of others, through the 
exercise of political, economic, religious or socio-cultural power, in a manner 
whose inexorable, deleterious impact cannot be escaped. 


It is the nature of tyrants to demand that their pronouncements be 
exalted and elevated beyond all judgment and criticism, and their desires 
unquestionably obeyed, as if they were gods. 


To serve (i.e., submit to) God rather than tyranny requires immense courage 
and noble character. For true service to God entails liberating oneself from 
bondage to the senses, while renouncing the lures and/or defying the threats 
of a tyrant, whether within (the tyranny of ego and passion) or without. 


To serve God requires that one submit to (i.e., follow or obey) the clear voice 
of conscience, which calls every human being to serve the truth. 


In Islam, al-haqg (the Truth) is one of the 99 names of God. To serve the truth 
is to serve God. 


Tyrants often claim to act in the name of a higher power and to strive for 
a laudable objective, including the promotion of religious values or those 
eulogized by a secular ideology. The ultimate test of such claims, however, 
consists of dispassionately examining whether the actions in question 
embody, and encourage, noble or ignoble behavior. 


From an Islamic perspective, noble character (al-akhlaq al-karimah) manifests 
in the form of tawadu’ (humility); rahmah (universal love and compassion); 
shukur (gratitude); al-niah al-salihah (virtuous intent) and other noble traits, 
which arise naturally from a state of self-transcendent awareness of, and 
devotion to, God (i.e., the state of islam). 


The term rahmah is derived from the same triconsonantal root (r-h-m) as al- 
Rahman and al-Rahim, two of the ninety-nine names of God. All three words 
imply the loving safety of a mother’s womb. 

Noble behavior entails acting with compassion and treating others with 
respect. 

“And We [God] sent you [Muhammad] for no purpose other than to be a 
blessing for all creation (rahmatan Iil-‘alamin).” ~ Qur'an, 21:107 


“T have been sent only to perfect the moral framework [of humanity].” ~ 
Hadith, Sahih Muslim 
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The mission of every prophet is to inspire human beings with a vision of 
moral and spiritual perfection, encourage them to attain this noble stature, 
and thereby empower them to successfully challenge tyranny, both within 
and without. 


Part VI 
Religion, Tribalism and Secular Ideology 


Throughout history, human beings have displayed astonishingly diverse 
behavior —both noble and, conversely, cruel and ignoble—while acting in 
the name of religion. 


Every major religious tradition enjoins its followers to observe a common 
set of humane and ethical standards, quite similar to those described above 
in regard to Islam. 


Yet for thousands of years humanity has been plagued by discord, animosity 
and violence perpetrated in the name of religion, which in turn often 
constitutes a de facto ethnic or “tribal” identity. 


Again and again, those who crave worldly power have manipulated religious 
sentiment in their struggle to maintain or acquire political, economic and 
military supremacy, and to dominate their rivals. This has led to untold 
suffering and loss of life, and precipitated the ruin of entire civilizations. 


This raises a fundamental question regarding the nature and practice of 
religion, whose ramifications for modern civilization we may seek to ignore 
but cannot escape. 


As Dr. Rüdiger Lohlker observed in his essay, “Theology Matters: the case 
of jihadi Islam”: “Flatly denying the importance of religion causes many 
in the West to overlook a crucial element of jihadi thought and action. This 
is particularly evident with regard to the mantra so often repeated in the 
wake of each new terrorist attack, viz.: ‘Islam is the religion of peace.’ The 
claim that religion motivates only positive behavior among human beings, 
and the implicit denial that religion may ever legitimize negative behavior, 
cannot withstand intellectual scrutiny. History provides countless examples 
of both positive and negative behavior legitimized by religion.... 


“The only way to deconstruct this violent form of religion is to develop 
alternative forms of religion capable of resisting the theology of violence, 
which is characterized by apologetics that simultaneously demand and 
legitimize authoritarianism, socio-cultural and religious homogeneity, and 
the strict demarcation of boundaries, etc. [i.e., tyranny].” 
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Religious adherents tend to view their own faith in idealistic terms, while 
readily identifying and critiquing others shortcomings. Ironically, even 
those who profess atheism are often in thrall to a dogmatic mindset, which 
they attempt to impose on others through social ostracism, economic 
disenfranchisement and/or government diktat. The atrocities committed in 
the name of militant atheism — including mass murder and the enslavement 
of entire peoples—suggest that the fault (i.e, an inclination towards 
dogmatism and tyranny) may reside within human nature, rather than 
reflect the intrinsic attributes of religion itself. 


Still, the question remains: How do human beings actually practice their 
respective faiths, as individuals and within the larger framework of society 
as a whole? Do we employ religion as a means to attain genuine spiritual 
and material well-being for ourselves and our fellow human beings, in this 
life and the next? Or as a tool to gratify worldly ambitions, and a formidable 
weapon with which to attack and annihilate enemies? 


Modified to accommodate an agnostic or atheistic worldview, these 
questions pertain equally to those who embrace a secular—and ostensibly 
idealistic— political ideology as a means to foster individual and collective 
well-being. 

Despite the enormous technological and material progress that has been 
achieved over the course of human history, we have yet to resolve— 
collectively, and on a global scale— the profound dichotomy between ideals 
and practice that lies at the heart not only of religious and secular belief 
systems, but of human nature itself. 


There is little awareness and virtually no consensus, in the public realm, 
regarding this dichotomy. Instead, there is a nearly universal tendency to 
advance one’s own agenda beneath an idealistic flag while dismissing others 
as evil, foolish and/or blind to the “self-evident” flaws of their religious or 
secular dogma. 

As a result, immense confusion and fierce, often violent disagreement exists 
as to the nature and purpose of religious and political ideologies and their 
respective roles in society—including, by implication, the proper role of 
government itself. 
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Part IV 


Plenary Session 4: 


The Recontextualization of Obsolete and 
Problematic Tenets of Religious Orthodoxy 


Whether conscious or not, willing or not, Muslims face a choice between starkly different 
visions of the future. Will they strive to recreate the long-lost ideal of religious, political 
and territorial unity beneath the banner of a Caliphate — and thus seek to restore Islamic 
supremacy — as reflected in their communal memory and still firmly entrenched within 
the prevailing corpus, and worldview, of orthodox, authoritative Islam? Or will they 
strive to develop a new religious sensibility that reflects the actual circumstances of our 
modern civilization, and contributes to the emergence of a truly just and harmonious 
world order, founded upon respect for the equal dignity and rights of every human being? 


~ Gerakan Pemuda Ansor Declaration on Humanitarian Islam, point 31 (2017) 


If we are not to descend to the level of simple apologetics, it will be necessary to deal 
honestly with the sources, to admit that different attitudes existed over the course of the 
development of Judaism and to candidly criticize and reject certain parts of the tradition 
while embracing others as representing the Judaism we wish to promulgate and which 
we believe represent the true core of Jewish belief beginning with the Torah itself. 


~ The Committee on Jewish Law and Standards of the Rabbinical Assembly 
The Status of Non-Jews in Jewish Law and Lore Today (2016) 


A significant theme of the R20 Summit in Bali was the recontextualization of 
obsolete and problematic tenets of religious orthodoxy. This involved the critical 
examination of teachings embedded within the world’s major religions that are 
incompatible with peaceful coexistence and a just and harmonious world order, 
founded upon respect for the equal rights and dignity of every human being. 


In his keynote address delivered at the opening plenary of the R20 Summit 
in Bali, NU Chairman KH. Yahya Cholil Staquf invited the world’s religious 
leaders to join Nahdlatul Ulama in an open and honest discussion about “what 
values our respective traditions need to relinquish, to ensure that religion 
functions as a genuine and dynamic source of solutions, rather than problems, 
in the 21st century.” 

Plenary Session 4 of the R20 Summit in Bali addressed this issue in detail. 
The session began with a keynote address titled “Problematic Exclusivist 
Texts,” delivered by Rabbi Prof. Alan Brill, whose academic work informed the 
Rabbinical Assembly’s 2016 teshuvah, quoted above. 
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Rabbi Prof. Alan Brill 


Cooperman/Ross Endowed Chair for Jewish- 
Christian Studies at Seton Hall University 


“Problematic Exclusivist Texts” 
Keynote Address to the Fourth Plenary Session of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 3 November 2022 


Twenty years ago, I wrote a paper which became a widely influential book called 
Judaism and Other Religions, showing that Jewish texts do not present a sharp 
choice between traditional intolerant exclusivism or non-traditional secular 
pluralism. Rather, I presented a rich panorama of inclusive, exclusive, and 
universalist Jewish texts from one extreme to another.! 


The Talmud has passages that are both pro-gentile but also anti-gentile. I 
showed that the tradition has passages that are appreciative of members of other 
religions, and passages that are not. Jewish law has positions that are humanistic 
as well as non-humanistic passages. We have to choose the humanistic passages 
in each case. 


I stressed universal and inclusive models as models for today. The jurist who 
deals in religious law will feel comfortable finding an inclusive place for other 
religions with a legal definition of believers. The mystic will feel comfortable 
finding a place for other religions in the universal mystical oneness of the 
divine beyond all reality. For comprehensiveness, I included in my book Jewish 
exclusive texts, I went out of my way to include the exclusivist passages rarely 
discussed in modern times in order to encourage communities to explicitly deal 
with them by rejecting them. 


I reminded people of the exclusivism of certain sections of Kabbalah 
and Hasidism, denying the humanity of non-Jews or invoking visions of 
eschatological destruction. Yet, I also showed how the contemporary Chabad 
Lubavitch movement went from denying souls to gentiles in the 18" century 


1 Alan Brill, Judaism and Other Religions: Models of Understanding (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2010); Alan Brill, 
Judaism and World Religions: Christianity, Islam, and Eastern Religions (New York, Palgrave Macmillan, 2012). 
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to thinking, in the 20" century, that all Americans, Jewish and gentile, are one 
nation under God, working together to redeem the world. 


Background 


Before discussing problematic texts further, I want to situate myself. My 
family comes from Poland having survived the pogroms, antisemitism, and the 
Holocaust. They followed a Jewish historic pattern of fleeing persecution. 


My upbringing was in the tolerance of the United States, where Jews 
possessed the same rights as Protestants and Catholics, even though Jews were 
only a small percentage of the population. I live in the New York City area, 
the largest Jewish city in the world, and was able to take advantage of the 20" 
century liberal tolerance of the United States. 


Furthermore, I live in the post-Vatican II era, in which the important 1965 
document Nostra Aetate renounced antisemitism. The years following Nostra 
Aetate broadly constituted an era of reconciliation between Judaism and 
Christianity after the Holocaust, with the Christian churches seeking to express 
their rejection of prior teachings of contempt towards Judaism. 


Decades later, Pope John Paul II went further and acknowledged Judaism 
as a living religion, acknowledged the state of Israel, and acknowledged the 
tragedy of the Holocaust. I have a doctorate in Catholic theology and currently 
teach interfaith in a Catholic University. Both of these facts would have been 
unheard-of 70 years ago. 

Just as the Church changed and the United States changed, my Judaism 
changed from a fearful immigrant traditionalism to a strident Americanized 
Modern Orthodoxy. 

As a native born American, the Jewish language switched from Yiddish to 
English, my generation attended college, and we lost our fear of gentiles. 

I grew up in an era when I expected Judaism to also embrace the changes. 
My teachers taught me a tolerant universal Judaism. I was never taught any 
intolerant texts or ideas. And I would have never expected their return in the 
21* century 


Return and Teshuvah in response 

But, the intolerant texts did return in 21" century! 

In 2016, a document by the Rabbinical Law committee of Conservative 
Judaism moved my descriptive collection of texts to the prescriptive.* They dealt 


2 Reuven Hammer, “The Status of Non-Jews in Jewish Law and Lore Today,” Committee on Jewish Law and 
Standards (2016). The responsum can be found as the next item in this volume, immediately following my essay, 
and also at https://www.rabbinicalassembly.org/sites/default/files/public/halakhah/teshuvot/2011-2020/hammer- 
non-jews-law-lore.pdf (accessed May 1, 2023). 
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directly with two related issues (1) the return of exclusivist texts to 21* century 
Judaism (2) the extremists in the state of Israel. 


This 2016 document — called a teshuva in Hebrew — is equivalent to the process of 
writing a fatwa answering a contemporary question within the Islamic faith. The 2016 
teshuvah was entitled “The Status of Non-Jews in Jewish Law and Lore Today” 
and was written by Rabbi Reuven Hammer, who recently passed away. 


The Rabbinical Law committee of Conservative Judaism directly asked: 
What is the status of Gentiles in Jewish Law today? How should we deal with statements 
in traditional Jewish literature that are negative or discriminatory regarding non-Jews? 


The teshuvah or rabbinic fatwa answers emphatically that 


[t]he Torah teaches the equality of all human beings created in the 
image of God and is positive toward non-Israelites. Rabbinic literature 
similarly contains numerous positive statements about Gentiles. 


Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that there are passages in rabbinic 
literature, kabbalah and medieval philosophical works that depict 
Gentiles in negative terms, as inferior to Jews and sometimes even as 
less than human. 


According to the teshuvah: 


Many of these negative statements and depictions can be explained as 
normal reactions to the exceedingly cruel treatment of Jews by non- 
Jews, be it the Roman Empire, the Church or others. Some, however, go 
far beyond that, positing an exclusivist theology. 


Dealing with discriminatory laws and negative texts when teaching our 
tradition to youth and adults can be problematic, to say nothing of how 
we deal with them when interacting with Gentiles. This has become 
particularly acute in the Diaspora today where Jews are in constant 
contact with Gentiles and enjoy equal rights and equal status. 


At a time when other religious groups, such as the Catholic Church, are 
re-examining their attitudes towards Jews and making changes in their 
dogmas to eliminate negative doctrines, we can hardly do less. 


The responsa cites the universal Jewish tradition in which I was raised. 
It teaches that “if one destroys one person it is accounted to him as if he had 
destroyed an entire world and if one sustains one life it is accounted to him as 
if he had sustained an entire world (Sanhedrin 4:6).” I know that Islam has a 
similar statement in the Quran at 5:32. 


This same concept of the equality of all human beings was expressed by the 
2™ century Rabbi Ben Azzai. He stated that the verse “When God created man, 
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He made him in the likeness of God (Gen.5:1)” is the most important general 
rule of the Torah because it shows the divinity of all humanity. 


The responsa emphasizes that most Modern Jews were taught and “sincerely 
maintained that Judaism had always taught universalistic ethics only. Prominent 
authorities such as Rabbi Samson Raphael Hirsh took it for granted that “Love 
your neighbor” applied to Gentiles. Chief Rabbi Joseph Hertz in his Biblical 
commentaries goes out of his way to stress Judaism’s universality.” 


This was also the approach of the 20" century rabbis including: Rabbi 
Avraham Yitzhak Kook,* Chief Rabbi Isser Yehudah Unterman, Rabbi Yehuda 
Amital,° Rabbi Nahum Rabinowitz,’ Rabbi Joseph B. Soloveitchik, and Rabbi 
Aharon Lichtenstein.’ 


But the 21* century offers new challenges. The responsa continues: 


However, in recent years there is a new challenge, the recent statements 
of radical Jewish groups who produced books lauded by asmall number 
of well-known extremist rabbis in which non-Jews are depicted as being 
of a lesser species than Jews and in which slaying enemies including 
young children, is deemed permissible and even commanded. The 
so-called Halakhic positions of these rabbis have influenced fanatical 


3 Samson Raphael Hirsch, “Talmudic Judaism and Society.” In Collected Writings: Principles of Education, vol. VII 
(New York: Feldheim, 1997) https://web.stevens.edu/golem/llevine/rsrh/talmudic_judaism_society.pdf (Accessed 
1 May 2023). His thought is encapsulated in his son’s book, see Mendel Hirsch, “Judaism and Humanism” in 
Jacob Breuer, Fundamentals of Judaism (Feldheim, 1969). https://web.stevens.edu/golem/Ilevine/rsrh/humanism_ 
judaism_m_hirsch_1.pdf (Accessed May 1, 2023). 

4 “It is forbidden to let the fear of God thrust aside natural human morality, because this fear is then no longer 
pure. It is a sign of its purity that it helps the natural morality rooted in honest human nature reach higher rungs 
than those it would have attained without it.” Abraham Isaac Kook, Orot Ha-Kodesh (Lights of Holiness) 2 ed. 
(Jerusalem: Mosad ha-Rav Kook, 1963-1964), III, 27; Translated and reprinted in Avi Sagi, “Natural Law and 
Halakha — a Critical Analysis,” in The Jewish Law Annual 13 (2000), 194n134. 

2 A. Y. Unterman, “Darkhei Shalom and its Definition,” Morasha vol. 1, pp. 5-10, 1971 [Hebrew], where he makes the 
ways of peace a guiding principle of Jewish law but much of it was translated in” Benjamin Lau, “A Reflection of 
Truth: The Rabbinate and the Academy in the Writings of A. S. Rosenthal on Violating the Sabbath to Save Gentile 
Life” in Meorot 10, (Tevet 5773) https://library.yctorah.org/files/2016/07/meorot-10-tevet-5773.pdf. (Accessed May 
1, 2023). 

6 Yehdah Amital, Jewish Values in a Changing World (Jerusalem: Yeshivat Har Etzion, 2005).This work develops the 
ideas of Rabbi Kook on the need for natural morality determining the formation of Jewish law. 

7 Nahum Rabinovitch’s “The Way of Torah,” The Edah Journal, 3:1 (Tevet 5763), https://library.yctorah.org/journals/ 
edah-journal-marheshvan-5761-11-3. (Accessed May 1, 2023). 

8 Shubert Spero, “Rabbi Joseph Dov Soloveitchik and the Role of the Ethical.” Modern Judaism, vol. 23, no. 1, (2003), 
pp. 12-31. JSTOR, http://www jstor.org/stable/1396556 (Accessed 1 May 2023). 

9 Aharon Lichtenstein, “Does Jewish Tradition Recognize an Ethic Independent of Halakha?,” Modern Jewish Ethics, 
ed. M. Fox (Columbus: Ohio State University, 1975), 62-88. https://merrimackvalleyhavurah.files.wordpress. 
com/2019/07/lichtenstein-does-jewish-tradition-recognize-an-ethic-independent-of-halakha.pdf (Accessed 1 
May 2023). Lichtenstein argues that the halakhic system itself recognizes the existence of an independent set of 
moral values outside of it and by no means inferior to it, to which he calls “natural morality.” Through this very 
set of independent moral values, Jewish law has been traditionally understood, and interpreted. For example, 
Lichtenstein argues that “it makes no sense” for the Talmud to state that “the whole of the Torah ... is for the 
purpose of promoting peace,” unless the ethical value of peace can be taken for granted. 
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groups of extremists and have led to acts of destruction, injury and 
death. 


The teshuvah acknowledge that one can find exclusivist and negative 
passages in the tradition. If one looks, one can justify bad acts from the tradition. 
But, the teshuvah outright condemned these works and all works by exclusivist 
Jewish groups. 

The document declares that: 


all rules discriminating against Gentiles in matters of a civil nature and 
moral actions are no longer to be considered authoritative in Judaism 
not only because of the harm they cause to the image of Judaism and to 
relations with non-Jews, but because they are intrinsically immoral and 
deter us from attaining the honest virtues to which we aspire as Jews. 


With some satisfaction on my part, the responsa then quotes passages from 
my books, and relied on my books for references. In my own book, I stated: 


Jews have barely begun to look at their attitudes toward other faith, 
albeit this reluctance was forged in an era of persecution. But they do 
not look at their own problematic and nasty text about gentiles; they 
ignore their own traditional visions of destruction of the other faiths at 
the end of days. They frequently stigmatize other faiths in a totalizing 
way and call other faiths idolatry, Amalek, or Molekh based on current 
political attitudes. They judge other faiths by their worst and cite 
Judaism at its best.!° 


The problem of our era is that some 


Jews consider Jewish extremists as aberrations and non-Jewish 
extremists as the norm. They cite modern sanitized Jewish approaches 
that show how wonderful and tolerant Judaism is toward others, and 
disown their own anti-gentile texts written over the millennia. At the 
same time, however, they assume that other faiths are shackled to their 
prior texts as understood in prior ages, and do not allow the possibility 
that other religions have modern understandings of themselves.” 
The responsa concludes with an uncompromising ethical approach that 
seeks to issue a legal decision that consciously emphasizes the beliefs they wish 
to encourage over those they oppose. 


If we are not to descend to the level of simple apologetics, it will be 
necessary to deal honestly with the sources, to admit that different 
attitudes existed over the course of the development of Judaism and 
to candidly criticize and reject certain parts of the tradition while 


10 Alan Brill, Judaism and World Relgions, xiii. 
11 Alan Brill, Judaism and World Relgions, xiii. 
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embracing others as representing the Judaism we wish to promulgate 
and which we believe represent the true core of Jewish belief beginning 
with the Torah itself. 


Civil Rights and War 


Turning to the second issue of extremism in Israel. The document also 


addresses this new reality of extremist rabbis.” I quote: 


Unfortunately in Israel an extremely serious situation has arisen in 
recent times because of the publication of radical books such as... Torat 
HaMelekh, books lauded by a small number of well-known extremist 
rabbis in which non-Jews are depicted as being of a lesser species than 
Jews and in which slaying Arabs, including young children, is deemed 
permissible and even commanded.... 


For the first time in thousands of years, a Jewish State governs the lives 
of non-Jews. Jews constitute the majority and must deal with the status 
of the non-Jewish minority. Even though Jewish Law is not the civil 
law of Israel, it is influential and has been used by State appointed 
rabbis to make determinations about the rights of non-Jews that are 
discriminatory such as forbidding renting of rooms to Arab students... 
Such negative teachings have led to halakhic decisions condoning 
violence.” 


The result has been discrimination and violence against non-Jews and 
destruction of Gentile houses of worship, both Christian and Muslim, 
when extremists take it upon themselves to translate what they perceive 
to be Jewish law into violent action. The situation has become even more 
complicated due to the politicization of this entire matter in the State of 
Israel where it has become part and parcel of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 


They conclude: “It is therefore imperative that we condemn these new 


radical works.” 


Personally, as an American Jew, I find that these Western condemnations of 


radical positions in Israel are not having an effect. Talk by Western Jews is cheap. 


12 


13 


Yitzhak Shapira and Yosef Elitzur, Torat Ha-Melekh: Berure Halakha Be-Inyane Malkhut U-Milhamot: 

Diney Nefashot Bein Yisrael La-'Amim, second ed., vol. 1 (Lev ha-Shomron: Yeshivat Od Yosef Chai, 2009) [Hebrew]. 
The book has not been translated but a detailed summary of the book and a summary of the refutations is 
available as Bar Guzi, “Between Ethics and Jewish Law: Torat Ha-Melekh and the Moral Problems of Contemporary 
Halakhic Discourse,” 2018 Whizin Prize Essay (accessed May 1, 2023). 

On Judaism and human rights, see Haim H. Cohn, Human Rights in Jewish Law (New York: KTAV Publishing 
House, 1984); Robert Cover, “Obligation: A Jewish Jurisprudence of the Social Order”, Journal of Law and Religion, 
Vol. 5, No. 1 (1987), pp. 65-74; Michael J. Broyde, and Shlomo Pill, “Human Rights in Judaism” (March 8, 2022). 
CSLR Research Paper No. 7.2022-AFF, Available at SSRN: https://ssrn.com/abstract=4084883 or http://dx.doi. 
org/10.2139/ssrn.4084883 (Accessed May 1, 2023). 
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Israelis are not concerned with American Jewish views. This is similar to Western 
Muslims, those in Europe and the United States who may be universalistic but 
whose thought is not necessarily compelling to their home countries. 


The Jewish laws of war, collateral damage, and civilian control have never 
been seriously developed in Jewish law. Jewish always lived under Islam or 
Christianity. These new violent books are original new reading of the bronze age 
Biblical books of Joshua and Judges. They return to ancient Israelite approaches 
outside of any of the prior Rabbinic tradition developed over the last two 
millennia." 


In America, we can read humanistic interpretation of Jewish law even 
written by esteemed progressive thinkers such as Michael Walzer, but they have 
little weight with the radicals." 


Other Documents 


This document by the Rabbinical Assembly should not be treated as rare 
or unique. Many Jewish documents came out at the same time condemning the 
return to exclusivist texts and bronze age war practices. Many Jewish leaders 
from progressive to orthodox condemned these views. The ideas of the radical 
Jewish groups in Israel were also condemned by major Talmudic scholars.’° 


For example, the Elijah Interfaith Institute produced a document called 
“Affirming the Image of God.” Rabbi Arthur Green and I both signed onto this 
one.” 

This document, similar to the responsa, starts off: 

Recent weeks and months have brought to public attention the issue 
of Jewish attitudes to non-Jews, as these are found in some traditional 
sources and halakhah (Jewish religious law), particularly with reference 


14 ~~ OnJewish thinking about the problematics of Israelite warfare, see Abraham Sagi, “The Punishment of Amalek in 
Jewish Tradition: coping with the moral problem,” Harvard Theological Review 87,3 (1994) 323-346; Rivon Krygier, 
“Did God command the extermination of the Canaanites? : The rabbis’ encounter with genocide,” Conservative 
Judaism 57,2 (2005) 78-94. 

15 On Jewish law and the rules of war, see Michael Walzer, “The Ethics of Warfare in the Jewish Tradition” Philosophia 
40, 633-641 (2012). https://doi.org/10.1007/s11406-012-9390-5 (Accessed May 1, 2023); Michael Walzer, Chapter 5. 
War and Peace in the Jewish Tradition. In Terry Nardin (ed.), The Ethics of War and Peace: Religious and Secular 
Perspectives (Princeton University Press, 1996) pp. 93-114, https://www.ias.edu/sites/default/files/sss/pdfs/Walzer/ 
WarPeaceJewishTradition.pdf (Accessed May 1, 2023). Aviezer Ravitzky, “Prohibited Wars in Jewish Religious 
Law,” Meorot, vol. 6, no. 1 (2006): 1-17 https://library.yctorah.org/files/2016/09/Prohibited-Wars-In-Jewish- 
Religious-Law.pdf (Accessed May 1, 2023). 

16 Ariel Finkelstain, Derekh Ha-Melekh: Giz’anut Ve-’ Aflayat Goyim Ba-Halakha: Alternativa Hilkhatit La- 
Sefer ‘Torat Ha-Melekh’ (“The King’s Way: Racism and Discrimination of Gentiles in Halakha: A Halakhic and a 
Meta-Halakhic Alternative to the book “Torat Ha-Melekh”), (Netivot: Yeshivat A’havat Yisrael, 2010). [Hebrew] 

17 Scholars Of The Jewish Theology Project Of The Elijah Interfaith Institute, “Affirming the Image of God” 
(September 5, 2010) https://ccjr.us/dialogika-resources/documents-and-statements/jewish/eii2010sep5 (Acessed 
May 1, 2023). 
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to... [the] book Torat Hamelekh. The great liberty with which the 
author dispenses with the life of non-Jews under various circumstances 
has become a scandal in the media, a subject for police investigation for 
incitement, a discussion item on antisemitic websites, and the subject of 
an appeal to the Supreme Court of Israel. 


In our understanding, the creation of humanity in God’s image is the 
great principle, as our sages recognized. We believe this mandates full 
respect for the infinite value, equality and uniqueness of every human 
life, for it is created in the image of God. Our Torah’s ways are ways 
of pleasantness and all her paths are peace. These and other great 
principles are the guidelines through which we interpret and teach our 
tradition. 


Love of one’s own group should not be equated with the hatred of 
others. Israel’s calling is harmonious with the wellbeing of all humanity. 
We recognize that there are voices in our tradition that have lost sight 
of those great principles... It is, therefore, a contemporary educational 
and halakhic challenge to confront these extremist teachings, to contain 
them, and to dissent from them publicly, applying the methods of 
halakhah, classical interpretation and historical study. 


Accordingly, we call upon rabbis and educators to take a clear stand 
against narrow views Jewish particularity, in favor of a broader vision 
of Judaism’s relations to the other. Our scholars stand ready to debate 
the views under discussion. [We need to be reminded] that “The Lord 
is good to all, and His compassion extends to all His creatures.” 1° 


Conclusion 


The responsa and other documents against exclusivist Jewish texts teach us 
that we need to teach inclusivist and universal positions, and reject exclusivist 
positions in schools at all levels, and in sermons by major clergy, with the goal to 
have these moderate positions be internalized at grassroots levels. 


Traditional religions travel heavy and do not throw texts away. They may 
think that they do not use a given problematic text anymore, so they lay it aside, 
but it returns. And in every generation, we may have to reread it again, and 
again. 


18 Also worth noting is David Hartman’s “Judaism as an Interpretive Tradition” in his A Heart of Many Rooms: 
Celebrating the Many Voices within Judaism (Woodstock, VT: Jewish Lights Publishing, 1999), 3-37, where he 
states that it is the decision-maker’s duty “to bring broader social and moral considerations to bear on the issue 
at hand.” And an article that directly relates to troubling texts, see Norman Solomon, “Relating Truthfully to 
Morally Problematic Torah Texts,” available at https://www.thetorah.com/article/relating-truthfully-to-morally- 
problematic-torah-texts (Accessed May 1, 2023). 
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The important point is that the universalism that I was taught when I was 
in school can always be overturned in a later generation if we are not vigilant in 
teaching the universal parts of our traditions and openly rejecting the exclusive 
and prejudicial parts through sensitive contemporary readings. 


In conclusion, I will close with a quote from former Chief Rabbi of Lord 
Jonathan Sacks (d. 2020), who extolled the power of interfaith understanding. 
He taught: 


We are blessed. And to be blessed, no one has to be cursed. God’s love 
does not work that way. Today God is calling us... to let go of hate and 
the preaching of hate, and live at last as brothers and sisters, true to our 
faith and a blessing to others regardless of their faith, honoring God’s 
name by honoring his image, humankind." 


Fidelity to one’s own faith need not involve an adversarial attitude to 
people of other faiths. Creating an inclusive traditional approach that allows for 
working together is a much more powerful force for building civilization than 
working alone. 


19 Jonathan Sacks, Not in God's Name: Confronting Religious Violence. (United Kingdom: Knopf Doubleday Publishing 
Group, 2015), 267. This is a wonderful book on the Jewish response to religious violence. 
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The Status of Non-Jews in Jewish Law 
and Lore Today 


The Committee on Jewish Law and Standards of the Rabbinical Assembly 
of the Conservative (Masorti) Movement 
21 April 2016 


Whether one is an Israelite or a Gentile, a man or a woman, a slave or maidservant, 
whoever does a mitzvah is rewarded for it. Yalkut Shimoni Lekh Lekha 76 


The Status of Non-Jews in Jewish Law and Lore Today” 
Rabbi Reuven Hammer 


Questions: What is the status of Gentiles in Jewish Law today? How 
should we deal with statements in traditional Jewish literature that are negative 
or discriminatory regarding non-Jews? 


1 Background 


This teshuvah was unanimously approved on April 21, 2016 (19-0-0). Voting 
in Favor: Rabbis Kassel Abelson, Pamela Barmash, Miriam Berkowitz, Noah Bickart, 
David Booth, Elliot Dorff, Baruch Frydman-Kohl, Reuven Hammer, Joshua Heller, 
Jeremy Kalmanofsky, Jane Kanarek, Gail Labovitz, Amy Levin, Jonathan Lubliner, 
Daniel Nevins, Micah Peltz, Paul Plotkin, Elie Spitz, and Jay Stein. 


The Torah teaches the equality of all human beings created in the image 
of God and is positive toward non-Israelites. Rabbinic literature similarly 
contains numerous positive statements about Gentiles. Nevertheless it cannot 
be denied that there are passages in rabbinic literature, kabbalah and medieval 
philosophical works that depict Gentiles in negative terms, as inferior to Jews 
and sometimes even as less than human. Many of these negative statements 
and depictions can be explained as normal reactions to the exceedingly cruel 
treatment of Jews by non-Jews, be it the Roman Empire, the Church or others. 
Some, however, go far beyond that, positing an exclusivist theology. 


Bord 


The Committee on Jewish Law and Standards of the Rabbinical Assembly provides guidance in matters of 
halakhah for the Conservative movement. The individual rabbi, however, is the authority for the interpretation 
and application of all matters of halakhah. 
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Dealing with discriminatory laws and negative texts when teaching our 
tradition to youth and adults can be problematic, to say nothing of how we deal 
with them when interacting with Gentiles. This has become particularly acute in 
the Diaspora today where Jews are in constant contact with Gentiles and enjoy 
equal rights and equal status. At a time when other religious groups, such as 
the Catholic Church, are re-examining their attitudes towards Jews and making 
changes in their dogmas to eliminate negative doctrines, we can hardly do less. 


Unfortunately in Israel an extremely serious situation has arisen in recent 
times because of the publication of radical books such as Baruch HaGever and 
Torat HaMelekh, books lauded by a small number of well-known extremist 
rabbis in which non-Jews are depicted as being of a lesser species than Jews 
and in which slaying Arabs, including young children, is deemed permissible 
and even commanded. The so-called Halakhic positions of these rabbis have 
influenced fanatical groups of extremists and have led to acts of destruction, 
injury and death. In addition, as such studies as the recent Pew survey have 
shown, a large proportion of the Israel public holds negative opinions in regards 
to the Arab population, opinions that are voiced by some governmental figures 
as well. 


For the first time in thousands of years, a Jewish State governs the lives 
of non-Jews. Jews constitute the majority and must deal with the status of the 
non-Jewish minority. Even though Jewish Law is not the civil law of Israel, it is 
influential and has been used by State appointed rabbis to make determinations 
about the rights of non-Jews that are discriminatory such as forbidding renting 
of rooms to Arab students. Even the Chief Sephardi Rabbi has made public 
statements questioning the right of Gentiles to live in the Land of Israel. Such 
negative teachings have led to halakhic decisions condoning violence. The result 
has been discrimination and violence against non-Jews and destruction of 
Gentile houses of worship, both Christian and Muslim, when extremists take it 
upon themselves to translate what they perceive to be Jewish law into violent 
action. The situation has become even more complicated due to the politicization 
of this entire matter in the State of Israel where it has become part and parcel of 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. Inevitably these matters become public knowledge in 
the Diaspora as well and may have a negative effect on Jewish-Gentile relations. 
It is therefore imperative that we deal with these matters and rule on them for 
the worldwide Jewish community. What was once a theoretical problem or a 
merely a matter of embarrassment has now become a practical matter of great 
importance. 


This is not the first time that such a situation has arisen. In 5747 (1987) 
negative pronouncements about Arabs by some Israeli rabbis which cast a 
negative light on Judaism prompted the head of the Law Committee of the 
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Rabbinical Assembly of Israel, Rabbi Tuvia Friedman z”1, to issue a responsum 
entitled “Is Judaism by its Nature Racist?” The responsum, which contended that 
Judaism is not racist, had the agreement of all the members of the Committee 
including this writer. It should also be noted that certain aspects of Jewish-non- 
Jewish relations have been dealt with in previous teshuvot of the otsi 


This problem had also occurred earlier in America. In 1921 Jacob Z. 
Lauterbach published a highly apologetic yet well-documented essay on “The 
Attitude of the Jew Toward the Non-Jew” in order to supply American Reform 
rabbis with material to counter the claims of anti-Semites in America that Judaism 
is filled with sayings and laws ae aie against and demonstrate hatred 
of Gentiles.’ He contended that, “...the casual saying of one teacher...uttered 
at one particular time, under peculiar conditions and with a special purpose, 
is represented as being the authoritative opinion of Judaism... (186).” After 
examining all the traditional sources from the Bible through the 19™ century, in 
conclusion he quoted Hillel’s famous statement “What is hateful to you do not 
do unto others... (Shabbat 31a)” and says, “...it is our sacred religious duty to be 
honest, considerate, friendly, and helpful to any human being of whatever race 
or creed... (223).” 


Let it be stated clearly that the norm of our basic classical sources does not 
fall to the level of racism. Nevertheless they do contain negative statements 
that cannot be ignored. As Jacob Katz wisely pointed out, the Jewish tradition 

s “full of inconsistencies” in this matter and selectivity has always been 
cea “One sentence was therefore often repeated; another was perhaps 
tacitly disregarded. a 


If we are not to descend to the level of simple apologetics, it will be necessary 
to deal honestly with the sources, to admit that different attitudes existed over 
the course of the development of Judaism and to candidly criticize and reject 
certain parts of the tradition while embracing others as representing the Judaism 
we wish to promulgate and which we believe represent the true core of Jewish 
belief beginning with the Torah itself. Our movement is uniquely qualified to 
understand that both laws and concepts change in accord with differing times 
and conditions and that not everything said and taught in the name of Judaism 
need be defended. Indeed it is our responsibility to define what is appropriate for 
us in our time basing it upon those teachings within the tradition that represent 
the highest ideals of Judaism. 


II Discussion 
1. Depiction of Non-Jews in Scripture 


Dealing with these questions requires taking into account the general 
attitude toward Gentiles in the Torah and other Biblical books, since this forms 
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the foundation of all subsequent Jewish thinking and practice, even if they 
sometimes departed from it. Laws are not divorced from the general concepts 
and beliefs of the group. On the contrary, they reflect them and are often created 
because of these beliefs. 


The Torah’s attitude toward non-Israelites is overwhelmingly positive and 
is based on the concept that all human beings are created in the image of the 
Divine. The verses of the Torah that form the very basis of its attitude toward 
humanity as a whole are found in the stories of the creation of human beings, of 
Adam and Eve, the ancestors of both Israelites and Gentiles. These verses clearly 
differentiate between humans and other creatures by designating humans as 
the only living beings that are created in the image of God and by depicting 
the creation of humans as the pinnacle of creation (Gen.5:1-2). The idea of ‘the 
image’ becomes the rationale for forbidding the taking of human life. “Whoever 
sheds the blood of man, by man shall his blood be shed, for in His image did 
God make man (Gen. 9:6).” Later Rabbinic Judaism recognized this clearly in 
the famous midrash connecting the 15t and 6! of the Ten Commandments. On 
one tablet was written: “I am the Lord your God.” Opposite it on the second 
tablet was written “You shall not murder,” teaching us that if one sheds human 
blood it is as though one has diminished the Divine image (Mekhilta BaHodesh 8 
ii 226). In the Biblical story of creation no differentiation is made among groups 
of human beings. All are descended from the primal human pair and share the 
Divine image. 

Since there is a basic equality among all humans, all being descended from 
the same human pair and created in the Divine image, it is not surprising that 
many non-Israelites are depicted in Biblical books as moral and God-fearing. 
The Torah depicts many non-Israelites in a positive way, Noah is a righteous 
man (Gen.6:8-9), Malkizedek (Gen.14:18-21) and Jethro (Exodus 18) are both 
depicted as respected religious leaders. Other parts of Scripture also have 
positive depictions — the book of Jonah is replete with them, as are Job and Ruth. 
In Jonah the non-Jewish sailors are termed “God-fearing” (1:16), and the pagan 
king of Nineveh calls on his people to abandon their evil ways (3:8). Job, not 
an Israelite, is called “blameless and upright; he feared God and shunned evil 
(1:1).” It may be that the Torah believed that monotheism or monolatry was the 
common belief of all humanity which only later adopted idolatry, or at least 
that there were those among the nations that worshipped one God. In any case 
all humans are of one and the same stock and species. That some are depicted 
as evil does not diminish their humanity. After all Israelites are also frequently 
depicted as sinners worthy of destruction. When Moabites or Ammonites are not 
permitted into the congregation of the Lord, it is not because of racial inferiority 
but because of their deeds - immoral conduct (Deut.23:4-7). 
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2. Israel and the nations 


In what way then, are Israelites differentiated from others? The Torah 
begins with the most universal theme of all — the creation of the world and of 
humankind by the One God (Gen.1:1-2:4). It concludes with the most particular 
of all — the word ‘Israel (Deut.34:12).” The opening chapters are concerned with 
all humankind and with such questions as ‘How was the world created?’ ‘Who 
created it?’ ‘What is the role of humans in the world?’ ‘How did evil arise?’ 
But on another level, all of this is only a prologue to and an explanation of the 
particular role that Israel plays in the world and the covenantal relationship that 
God established with that nation, the descendants of Abraham through Isaac and 
Jacob. The narrative of the Torah tells that after the creation, God is disappointed 
with the actions of humankind, a disappointment based on human misconduct 
in the relations between human beings. The world is filled with violence rather 
than with justice and peace. Therefore God destroys everything and everyone, 
keeping alive only Noah and his family who will start afresh. However the story 
repeats itself after the flood, but this time God does not destroy all humans. 
Rather God seeks someone who is loyal to God’s ways, someone who is 
righteous. That person is Abraham and therefore God makes a covenant with 
Abraham, promising to make his progeny into a great nation that will have its 
home in the Land of Canaan. Abraham was expected to walk before God and be 
blameless — t’mimim (Gen. 17:1-2). As the book of Nehemiah put it, “Finding his 
(Abraham) heart true to God, You made a covenant with him... (9:8).” On this 
basis Abraham's descendants become God’s chosen people. The final step in this 
process is the Covenant at Sinai in which they take upon themselves the task of 
being God’s holy people, a priestly people who will therefore be devoted to and 
minister to the one true God and demonstrate God’s ways to the entire world 
(Ex.19:5). 

However the story does not end so simply, because this people too 
disappoints God and is threatened with extinction. At one point God declares the 
intention of destroying them and making a new chosen people from the family 
on Moses. However Moses refuses this and dissuades God (Num.14:11-20). Just 
as God decided never to destroy humanity again, so too God will not destroy 
Israel, although Israel will be punished and disciplined. Thus Israel remains the 
chosen people, a people that will be held accountable for its part in the covenant 
of Sinai, being punished, even exiled, when they break it, but never to be totally 
destroyed or relieved of its position. In a sense the position of Israel among the 
nations is the same as the position of the priesthood — the Kohanim — among the 
Israelites. Singled out for a task, required to observe commands that others need 
not observe, but not inherently superior to them. This idea of chosenness could 
lead to a concept of innate superiority, but that is not the case within Scripture. 
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Regarding the other nations, Israel is not depicted as superior to them nor is 
it to rule over them (Deut.9:4-6). As a matter of fact Moses makes it clear that the 
possession of the Land of Canaan “is not because of your rectitude...but because 
of their wickedness...and in order to fulfill the oath that the Lord made to your 
ancestors...” In a remarkable passage Moses then goes on to detail Israel’s lack 
of virtue, its stiff-neckedness and its frequent rebelliousness (Deuteronomy 9:6- 
24). How does this fit in with the selection of Israel as God’s treasured people, 
a kingdom of priests (Ex. 19:5-6), God's ‘first born son’ (Ex.4:22)? This status 
gives Israel both privileges and responsibilities, but it does not imply racial 
superiority. 

Whatever one may think about the concept of the chosen people in the Bible, 
it is clear that it does not imply racial superiority of Israelites over others. All 
human beings are judged on the basis of their deeds and held responsible for 
breaches of morality, i.e. wickedness, but not for idolatry or worship of other 
gods. Idolatry is a sin for Israel alone. 


The role of Israel as God’s chosen people is expanded in prophetic writings. 
The prophet Amos attempted to describe the relationship of God to Israel and to 
the nations in two seemingly contradictory statements. On the one hand, “You 
alone have I singled out of all the families of the earth — that is why I will call you 
to account for all your iniquities (Amos 3:2).” On the other, “To Me, O Israelites, 
you are just like the Ethiopians — declares the Lord. True, I brought Israel up 
from the land of Egypt, but also the Philistines from Caphtor and the Arameans 
from Kir (Amos 9:7).” In other words, the Lord is the God of all nations and cares 
for them all — not only Israel - even if they do not worship the Lord as does Israel. 
At the same time Amos recognizes that God’s relationship to Israel is unique in 
that only Israel entered into an exclusive covenant with God at Sinai. Israelites 
were the first to attain that closeness, but not the last. In prophetic literature the 
doctrine is taught that the time will come when all nations will learn what Israel 
knows and teaches about God and, while not becoming Israelites, will worship 
the one God and thus become God’s people as well. “In that day, Israel shall 
be a third partner with Egypt and Assyria as a blessing on earth, for the Lord 
of Hosts will bless them, saying, ‘Blessed be My people Egypt, My handiwork 
Assyria and My very own Israel (Isaiah 19:24-25. See also Zechariah 14:9 and 
Isaiah 66:18, 49:6).”” 


3. The Gentile in Legal passages of the Torah 

Two categories of non-Israelites are referred to in the Torah, the foreigner — 
nokhri—and the dweller or stranger — ger. The ger in the Torah is not a proselyte, but 
rather a non-Israelite who has left his/her home and come to dwell permanently 
in the Land of Canaan. There are different degrees of integration into society for 
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the ger, including the possibility of becoming an actual part of the community 
of Israel. The nokhri, on the other hand, is found in Canaan only temporarily, 
usually for business and trading purposes - “...foreigners who come from 
distant lands... (Deut. 29:21).” The nokhri cannot become a king (Deut.17:15), 
the laws of the Seventh year and the Jubilee do not apply to him (Deut.15:3). 
Meat that is ritually unfit may be sold to him for food (Deut.17:15). He may be 
charged interest (Deut.23:21). These rules do not fall in the category of racial 
discrimination but can be understood as simply applying different regulations 
for those outside of the society, who are not part of it and live according to a 
different set of civil laws. Such laws are common in all societies throughout 
history. Since the term nokhri (foreigner) is used in all these instances rather than 
ger, it indicates that these laws did not apply to all non-Israelites but specifically 
to someone who did not live in the community connected to it. 


The non-Israelite foreigner could also become a slave. Israelite slavery was 
outlawed on the basis of the fact that Israelites belong specifically to God, they 
are God’s ‘slaves’ and therefore cannot be enslaved to anyone else (Lev.25:42). 
The so-called Hebrew slave — eved ivri — was actually an indentured servant and 
nothing more (Exodus 21:2, Lev.25:35-43), heavily protected against misuse 
by the laws of the Torah. Lev.25:44-46 makes it clear that others, termed eved 
kena‘ani, could be enslaved. Even their slavery was somewhat mitigated in that a 
runaway slave could not be returned to its master (Deut.23:16-17), assuming that 
this verse refers to all slaves and not only a Hebrew one. It is not always clear who 
is referred to when the Torah uses the term eved without specifying ‘Hebrew.’ 
Ex.22:26-27, for example, which allows a slave to go free when injured in certain 
ways, was considered by the Sages to refer to an eved kena‘ani (Kid.24a). Is the 
non-Israelite slave included in the commandment that your slave is not to work 
on the seventh day (Ex.20:10, Deut.5:14) or in the idea that the slave is to rejoice 
with you on your festival (Deut.16:14)? It seems possible. 


Slavery is so abhorrent to us that it seems inconceivable that the Torah with 
its assertion of human equality, its sensitivity to the needs of the stranger and 
the poor, to justice and righteousness, would countenance the enslaving of 
anyone, even non-Israelite foreigners. Yet it should be remembered that slavery 
was taken for granted and considered normative throughout the ancient world 
at that time and indeed was outlawed in England, Russia and the United States 
only within the last few hundred years. As late as the American Civil War Jews 
in the Confederacy could defend slavery and even own slaves without feeling 
that their religion forbade it. 


The ger, the resident alien, on the other hand, who could not be enslaved, 
is the subject of continual concern in all the Biblical codes and is treated 
consistently with care, concern and respect. The ger is singled out to make 
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certain that, although not an Israelite by birth, not part of any tribe and therefore 
likely to be landless, he will be treated fairly. The Torah constantly speaks of 
the fact that the ger must be treated well and that in most if not all instances, 
the law is the same for the ger as for the Israelite. The Torah gives the reason 
for mandating good treatment for the ger. It constantly repeats the fact the 
since we ourselves were gerim — resident aliens — in Egypt and were mistreated 
there, we should empathize with gerim in our own land and treat them well 
(Ex.22:20). Individuals who are not Israelites are welcome to live among them 
and are accorded basic rights. Similarly strangers’ rights are protected and they 
are permitted to live with and even join the people of Israel as well. Therefore 
there is nothing racial about the distinctions. The ger was permitted to bring 
offerings (Lev.22:18). When there were other laws concerning rituals — such as 
the Pesah lamb that was not to be eaten by a non-Israelite (Ex. 12:43) - again a 
nokhri is specified. 

In Exodus, which contains the first codex of Biblical Law, Exodus 21:1-22:33, 
Israelites are told not to wrong or oppress a ger (20:20 and 23:9). In the holiness 
code of Leviticus we are told again not to wrong the ger and that he is to be 
“as one of your citizens; you shall love him as yourself (Lev.19:33-34).” He has 
rights to gleanings (19:10, 23:22). Deuteronomy more than any other book deals 
with the ger. In Deut.1:16 the command is that you must “decide justly between 
any man and a fellow Israelite or stranger.” This is repeated in Deut.24:17. In 
10:17-19 we are commanded to befriend the ger and provide him with food 
and clothing. Deut.24:14 explicitly forbids abusing a needy person “whether 
a fellow countryman or a stranger — ger.” Deut. 24:17 forbids subverting “the 
rights of the stranger — ger.” Deut. 24:19-21 permits the ger to take the produce 
from the fields and vineyards that are given to the poor. 26:11 commands us to 
share our bounty with the ger. Within the Land of Canaan, then, which was the 
locus of Israelite society at that time, there were three major categories of human 
beings: Israelites, gerim and nokhrim. Israelites were what we would today term 
citizens, gerim were resident aliens with almost complete rights. Nokhrim were 
temporary residents with less rights because they were not part of the society. 
None were discriminated against because of some innate inferiority. The lack 
of racial discrimination is demonstrated by the fact that in Deuteronomy 23:8-9 
Israelites are commanded not to abhor Edomites, who were enemies, because 
they were kinsmen but, even more, not to abhor Egyptians “for you were a 
stranger in their land.” They could even become part of “the congregation of 
the Lord.” 


There are specific laws regarding the Canaanite nations, such as “They 
shall not dwell in your land,” (Ex.23:33), and even calling for their destruction 
(Deut. 20:17), but the reason is stated there as well — “lest they cause you to sin 
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against Me (ibid).” One was not permitted to marry one’s daughter or son to 
them (Deut.7:3). They were to be destroyed “lest they lead you into doing all the 
abhorrent things that they have done for their gods... (Deut. 20:18).” Deut.7:16 
instructs Israel to “destroy all the peoples that the Lord your God delivers to 
you, showing them no pity. And you shall not worship their gods for that would 
be a snare to you.” Although in the Talmud this is cited as a proof that destroying 
or taking booty from the heathen is prohibited except in time of war whereas 
“this is not so in time of peace when they are not delivered to you (B.K. 113b),” 
obviously the Biblical verse is not a general command concerning either killing 
or robbing of all enemies but referred specifically of the Canaanite nations they 
fought in order to attain possession of the Land of Canaan. These and similar 
laws referred only to the Canaanites and not to other non-Israelites who were 
permitted to live there. Laws of warfare against other groups are different. 
Whatever we may think about these laws concerning the seven nations, it is 
obvious that they were restricted to them alone at that particular time and that 
the permission to destroy them was not racially motivated and could never be 
used as a reason to similarly eliminate any group today, whether in the land or 
outside of it. 


Since the ger seems to have been so well integrated that he/she could be 
seen as a quasi-Israelite, what does the Torah have to say about the treatment of 
non-Israelites anywhere in the world? Were the laws in the Torah — especially 
the Ten Commandments and other laws against such things as stealing, hatred, 
revenge, etc. intended only to apply to how one treats fellow-Israelites or were 
they intended to relate to all human beings — ger and nokhri alike? In other 
words were Israelites expected to treat all human beings fairly and were all 
Gentiles also expected to follow the moral commands of the Torah as well? In 
general the laws of the Torah are directed specifically to Israel. Moses speaks 
to Israel, not to the entire world. Only the laws commanding procreation and 
mastery of the world (Gen.1:28 and repeated in Gen.9:1-2), permission to eat 
all animals (Gen.9:3), the prohibition of “flesh with its life-blood (Gen.9:4),” 
and the command against shedding human blood (Gen.9:5-6) are specifically 
commanded to all of humanity. Nevertheless the stories of Cain and Abel, of 
the generation of the flood and of the cities of Sodom and Gemorrah all make 
it obvious that all humanity is expected to follow basic laws of morality and 
decency and this would include how Israelites treat Gentiles as well. 


Although, as we shall see, at a later time Rabbinic interpretations tended to 
see any reference to re’ehu — ‘your fellow’ as meaning “your fellow Israelite,” 
therefore excluding the Gentile, this does not seem to have been the original 
intent of the Torah. Certainly the negatives in the Ten Commandments have the 
ring of universality. The very fact that the Torah mentions specific things which 
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do or do not apply to the foreigner would seem to indicate that in all other 
matters he/she is to be treated on an equal basis with the Israelite. If at the time 
of Noah all human beings were expected to follow basic morality, certainly after 
Sinai Israelites and non-Israelites alike would expected to do the same. 


As Louis Finkelstein wrote, the laws of the Torah are based on the concept 
that “the community of Israel as a composite servant of God has the same 
obligations as other peoples to see that its constituents deal justly with one 
another...” The laws of the Torah then deal with the relations of Israelites to 
other Israelites. Nevertheless, as Finkelstein continues, “the rights [Jewish civil 
law] established against Israelites belonged to all human beings with whom 
they had contact (198).” Since it is obvious in the Torah that all humans were 
expected to live according to moral norms, a concept that rabbinic Judaism 
expanded by teaching the seven commandments of the children of Noah, no 
idolatry, no murder, no theft, no adultery, no blasphemy, no flesh from a living 
animal, having just laws and an effective system of justice, Israelites could have 
been expected to do no less. 


4, Attitudes toward Gentiles in Rabbinic Literature 
a. Human Equality 


The concept of human equality taught by the Torah provides the foundation 
for rabbinic Judaism’s attitude toward humanity. Based upon the Torah’s story 
of the creation of Adam the Sages taught, “Only one human being was created in 
the world...in order to create harmony among humans so that one cannot say to 
another, ‘My father is greater than your father... (Sanhedrin 4:4).”” Furthermore 
only one human being was created in order to teach that “if one destroys one 
person it is it is accounted to him as if he had destroyed an entire world and if 
one sustains one life it is accounted to him as if he had sustained an entire world 
(Sanhedrin 4:6).” Although in many printed texts this statement reads “one 
Israelite person,” thus excluding Gentiles, Ephraim Urbach has convincingly 
demonstrated that this is not the original reading and that the rabbis were 
teaching the value of every human life, Jew and Gentile alike. ° Placing these 
statements in the context of an official warning to witnesses in trials of capital 
crimes indicates strongly that this was one of the foundations of rabbinic belief. 
Indeed this is as close as one can come to an official formulation of rabbinic 
doctrine. 


This same concept of the equality of all human beings was expressed in 
Ben Azzai’s assertion that the verse “This is the record of Adam’s line - When 
God created man, He made him in the likeness of God (Gen.5:1)” is the most 
important general rule of the Torah (Sifra Kedoshim 4, 89b ed.Weiss). “Love all 
human beings,” not only Jews (Avot 1:12), was part of Hillel’s teaching, while 
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his compatriot Shammai also taught “Receive every person — kol adam — witha 
cheerful countenance (Avot 1:15)” (even though anecdotes show that he did not 
always practice what he preached). 


There are numerous rabbinic sayings (as well as halakhic decisions) 
advocating fair and just treatment of non-Jews and making no differentiation 
between Jews and Gentiles based on race or nationality. “God said to Moses, ‘Do 
I show favoritism to anyone? Whether one is an Israelite or a Gentile, a man or 
a woman, a slave or maidservant, whoever does a mitzvah receives a reward for 
it (Yalkut Shimoni Lekh Lekha 76).” Friedman (45) quotes a similar saying from 
Seder Eliyahu Rabba 6, “I call heaven and earth to witness: The Spirit of Holiness 
rests upon each person according to the deed that each does, whether that person 
is an Israelite or a Gentile, a man or a woman, a slave or a maidservant.” The 
Babylonian Amora Abaye said, “One should always strive to be on good terms 
with his brethren, his relatives and all humans, even the heathen in the street...” 
It was said of Yohanan ben Zakkai (an earlier Tanna) that no one was ever the 
first to exchange a greeting with him, even a heathen in the street (Ber.17a). 
Regarding the precept “You shall rise before the aged (Lev.19:32),” the Talmud 
records that Rabbi Yohanan would rise before non-Jewish aged, saying, “How 
many troubles have passed over these!” Raba, on the other hand, would not, “but 
he showed them respect (Kid.33a).” Rabbi Meir taught, “How do we know that 
if a non-Jew occupies himself with the learning of Torah, he is equal to the High 
Priest? It says, ’...which if a person does so he shall live in them... (Lev.18:5).’ It 
does not say ‘priests, Levites and Israelites’ but ‘a person (B.K. 38a).” 


The relationship of God to Jews and non-Jews is described in a statement 
attributed to Rabbi Akiva in Avot 3:18 : 


Beloved is the human being in that he was created in the image. Even greater 
love was shown to them in that it was made known to them that humans were 
created in the image, as it is said, “In the image of God was the human made 
(Gen.9:6).” Beloved are [the people of] Israel for they are called the children of 
God. Even greater love was shown to Israel in that it was made known to them 
that they are called God’s children as it is said, “You are the children of the Lord 
your God (Deut.14:1).” 


According to Akiva, then, all human beings are beloved of God. All are 
created in the image of God. Israel, however, has a special, close relationship 
to God. This was his understanding of chosenness. Akiva was no less a hater of 
Rome than his student Shimon bar Yohai, and with good reason, yet he did not 
let this justified disdain for Rome distort his understanding of God’s love for all 
humanity. 
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The famous ancient prayer Aleinu formulates this relationship by depicting 
Israel as privileged to have been those who recognized the One God while 
others were worshipping things of no worth, but it then posits the time when 
the nations too will recognize God. The medieval piyut Vaye-etayu has a similar 
depiction of a time when all humankind will recognize and worship the one 
true God. Both of these are based upon the teachings of the prophets as well as 
concepts found in the Torah. 


b. Negative attitudes 


Although these positive statements are certainly representative of many 
rabbinic authorities, there are other teachings that contradict them. How then 
are we to understand the negative attitudes toward non-Jews that are also to be 
found in rabbinic material and in later layers of Jewish law and lore? It is well 
known that there are laws in the Mishnah and the Talmud as well as in Medieval 
Codes that differentiate between Jews and Gentiles and single out non-Jews for 
special treatment. Some of these laws simply delineate what parts of Jewish 
religious practices are restricted to Jews alone. Others may be seen as safeguards 
against idolatry, intermarriage and assimilation. Yet there are also laws that are 
discriminatory and contradict our concepts of justice and fairness, therefore 
presenting us with a serious dilemma. 


c. Historical factors 


Many negative statements reflect the intense suffering of Jews under foreign 
rule, Greek and Roman. The various anti-Jewish measures, such as the Roman 
Hadrianic decrees in the second century C.E., are reflected in many negative 
statements. For example: “God showed the nations of the world how dear the 
children of Israel were to Him in that He Himself went before them so that the 
nations would treat them with respect. It is not enough that they do not treat 
them with respect, they even put them to death in all sorts of cruel and strange 
ways (Mekhilta Beshallah i 186).” 


Extreme statements are attributed to Rabbi Shimon bar Yochai, who was 
famous for his hatred of the Romans. Living through the horrific events of the 
Bar Kokhba revolt and its aftermath, he is quoted as saying, “The most worthy of 
the Gentiles should be slain 3195 maw Iwan (Y. Kid. 60c 4:11). ”™ See also Sofrim 
15:10. As Katz noted, “Whatever its meaning may be, it certainly does not imply 
permission to shed Gentile blood.” Lauterbach pointed out that this and similar 
sayings in rabbinic literature belong to the genre of “exaggerated statements 
(213).” Shimon Bar Yohai’s words are indeed found in a compendium of 
what are clearly exaggerated sayings including, “The most worthy of doctors 
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belongs in Gehenom.” Nevertheless exaggerated or not, words have power, and 
statements such as these which reflect a specific situation can lead to dangerous 
results if they are taught as “words of Torah,” as is too often the case. Instead it is 
important to explain the background of such utterances and to specifically reject 
them as a legitimate position within Judaism today. 


This same Shimon bar Yohai is the author of a notorious and dangerous 
interpretation of Ezekiel 34:31 — “For you, My flock, flock that I tend, are men - 
adam atem ...” Shimon bar Yohai taught “You are called adam but the idolaters 
are not called adam (Yebamot 61a, Baba Metzia 114b).” Although this statement 
is made in the ritual context of declaring that “the graves of Gentiles do not 
defile,” its effect has been to lay the groundwork for declaring non-Jews to be 
less than human, what Brill has termed “demonization.” One who is not adam 
was not created in the Divine Image and is therefore less than human. During 
the Middle Ages this concept was developed and taught in literature that was 
widely disseminated in ways that led in modern times to dire consequences. 


It is obvious, then, that Rabbinic literature is not all of a piece. It is a vast 
collection of writings gathered from hundreds of years of teachings by myriads 
of sages. By its very nature, then, it includes a variety of opinions on all subjects. 
Unlike legal matters in which decisions had to be made, contradictory ideas 
could and did exist side by side. It is not surprising, therefore, to encounter 
sayings and stories in this vast collection that contradict one another, including 
those that depict the non-Jew in an unfavorable light. Honesty demands that 
we confront all of these opinions and make a decision as to which represent the 
beliefs we wish to encourage and which we oppose, which best represent the 
values taught in the Torah which we consider to be divine and which do not. 


4, Attitudes towards Gentiles in Medieval Literature 


In the middle ages Jews often had to deal with accusations against Judaism 
by representatives of the Church complaining of laws in the Talmud that 
discriminated against Gentiles as well as misrepresentations of Jewish law by 
accusers, some of whom were apostates. Such was the case, for example, in the 
famous 1240 disputation in Paris between Rabbi Yehiel of Paris and an apostate 
Jew. 


There were clearly two approaches in medieval times to the question of the 
chosenness of the Jewish People. The general opinion among Ashkenazim and 
some Sefardim echoes the Torah’s words and those of the Rabbinic Sages: the Jews 
were chosen not because of their own merits, but because of the merits of their 
ancestors. The purpose of chosenness was so that they would accept the Torah 
and perform the mitzvot and thus serve God and set an example for others. The 
Italian philosopher Ovadiah Seforno (1470-1550) shared this view. “Humanity 
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as a whole is more precious to Me than the lower forms of existence, since man 
is the central figure in creation...However, the difference between (Jews and 
non- Jews) in the hierarchy of the universe is that although...the righteous of the 
nations are precious to Me without a doubt, ‘you shall be a kingdom of priests 
to Me.’ This is your distinction.” Jews are not endowed with a special soul or 
innate superiority, only with a special task. 


The other view posited something inherently superior in the Jew as opposed 
to the Gentile.” Influenced by mystical thinking, and clearly building upon the 
Talmudic statement that only Israelites are called “human” (Yebamot 61a, Baba 
Metzia 114b), this view stressed totally different ideas that are not to be found 
in Scripture’s simple meaning, although it was attributed to Scripture in various 
interpretation by prominent commentators. The idea that there is something 
inherently different about the Jew and the non-Jew, that there is a distinct 
Jewish soul as opposed to a non-Jewish soul, became wide spread in kabbalistic 
works and was popularized through the writings of the great Spanish poet and 
polemicist Yehuda HaLevi (c.1075-1140). Unlike Ashkenazim, who took the 
Biblical account of Israel’s chosenness at face value, HaLevi evolved “a theory of 
innate predisposition, which designated the Jewish nation as the future bearer 
of the Divine Revelation.” HaLevi in his popular work Kuzari speaks of Adam 
as having had a perfect soul, which was then passed on through a remarkable 
series of individuals — including Shem and then Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and all 
of his 12 sons and then to all Israel. They were different from ordinary men and 
some even attained to prophecy, which is yet a higher degree of soul. “The sons 
of Jacob were, however, distinguished from other people by godly qualities, 
which made them, so to speak, an angelic caste.” * That is why the Torah was 
given to Israel and not to other nations. Although non-Jews can become wise 
and pious, they cannot become equal to Jews or become prophets. Israel is the 
heart among the nations. * HaLevi goes so far as to say “Any Gentile who joins 
us sincerely shares. our good fortune, but he is not equal to us...for we are the 
pick of mankind.” HaLevi believed that the entire people of Israel received the 
soul of Adam. No other humans did. The Zohar (Beshallah, 168a, Mishpatim 
95b) subsequently taught that if a Gentile became a proselyte, he received a new 
soul from heaven, but even that soul was not equal to that of the born Jew. The 
Zohar became a primary source of these concepts of Jewish inherent superiority 
over other humans. In the Zohar Rabbi Elazar teaches that “the soul of other 
nations ... comes from those impure aspects of the left, defiling them and anyone 
approaching them.” It taught that Israel was the most beloved of all the nations 
and also popularized the idea that the sin of the golden calf was caused not by 
the Israelites but by the “mixed multitude” that left Egypt with them. Were it not 
for that, the Israelites themselves would have become angelic beings, immortal. 
It clearly holds that the other nations are of an inferior moral nature. A later 
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philosopher, Rabbi Judah Loeb of Prague, the Maharal (1525-1609), followed 
that trend, believed that Jews were of a superior religious and moral capacity, 
the only ones to be called ‘man.’ There was an innate difference between Jews 
and all others, an inborn racial quality which made Jews superior to others. 


This concept of chosenness, radically different from the Torah’s view, 
was influential in many circles, including mystics and Hassidut. As Alan Brill 
demonstrates, Isaac Luria (d.1572) developed a much more elaborate theory 
concerning souls in which Gentiles “ are the same stuff as the evil and rupture 
at the beginning of creation.” ? Much later all of this became a basic teaching of 
some Hassidic sects in the 18h century, especially through the teachings of the 
Tanya, the writings of Shneur Zalman of Liadi, the founder of the Lubavitch sect: 


We have learned (Niddah, end of ch. 3) “An oath is administered to him: ‘Be 
righteous and be not wicked; and even if the whole world judging you by your 
actions tells you that you are righteous, regard yourself as wicked.” For in the 
[case of the] Jew, this soul of kelipah is derived from the kelipah called “nogah”, 
which also contains good; [This kelipah] is from the esoteric “Tree of Knowledge” 
[which is comprised] of good and evil. 


The souls of the nations of the world, however, emanate from the other, 
unclean kelipot which contain no good whatever, as is written in Ef Chayim, 
Portal 49, ch. 3, that all the good that the nations do, is done out of selfish 
motives. So the Gemara comments on the verse, “The kindness of the nations is 
sin” — that all the charity and kindness done by the nations of the world is only 
for their self-glorification... 


The second, uniquely Jewish, soul is truly “a part of God above,” as it is 
written “And He blew into his nostrils a soul of life”; “You blew it into me.” It is 
written in the Zohar, “He who blows, blows from within him,” that is to say, from 
his inwardness and his innermost being. For it is of his inward and innermost 
vitality that a man emits through blowing with force. So, too, allegorically 
speaking, have Jewish souls risen in the [Divine] thought. 
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Thus, according to the Tanya’s author, the Jew possesses two souls, a divine 
soul, which no other group has, and an animal soul which all humans have. 
However even the animal soul of the Jew originates in the Kelipat nogah in which 
good and evil are mixed, while the soul of the non-Jew derives from impure 
kelipot which are totally evil. 


This view continued to be influential in Hassidic circles. Rabbi Zadok 
HaKohen of Lublin (1823-1900), for example, taught that “You are called 
‘men’ and not the other nations...they are like animals in the form of men...in 
comparison to Israel even now they are in the category of animals...” A similar 
view is reflected even in non-mystical literature such as the Tosafot’s comment to 
Ketubot 3b where pagans are compared to animals. 


In the Tanya and other such writings this belief does not automatically lead 
to permission to harm or even kill non-Jews, any more than it does in Yehuda 
HaLevi, but in our time some have drawn that conclusion and used these 
teachings as a justification for far reaching and dangerous doctrines. As Torat 
HaMelekh demonstrates (see below), this concept continues to be influential and 
harmful in certain Hassidic circles today. It has been pointed out that although 
the Tanya is a basic text of Habad, the late Lubavitcher Rebbe (1902-1994) did 
not relate to those sections of the text and on the contrary tried to reach out 
to Gentiles as well as to Jews, hoping to “elevate the nations of the world.” 
Nevertheless the negative attitude toward conversion demonstrated by Habad is 
influenced by the concept that the “Jewish soul” is different and higher than the 
soul of non-Jews. Furthermore it is not accidental that the extremist views found 
in Torat HaMelekh, explicitly teaching that non-Jews are inferior beings, are the 
work of Habad rabbis. 


In view of the fact that the 20" century was the time when Jews in particular 
suffered and were murdered as a result of doctrines of racial superiority and 
racial inferiority carried to extremes by Nazi doctrine, we must be especially 
careful regarding anything that can lend credence to such beliefs. Nothing 
demonstrates the dangers inherent in such beliefs better than the history of 
the Holocaust. If there is any lesson that the Shoah can teach us it is that any 
doctrine that reflects belief in racial superiority or inferiority is evil, no matter 
who teaches it. 


5. The Non-Jew in Rabbinic and post-Rabbinic Halakhah 
a. Rabbinic Law 


The problematics of the status of non-Jews in Jewish Law has long been 
recognized. It was described in an anecdotal account in the Jerusalem Talmud 
concerning two high ranking civil officials sent in the 1st century C.E. by the 
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Romans to the academy of Rabban Gamliel II to “learn Torah.” They must have 
spent some considerable time there since they learned “Scripture, Mishnah, 
Talmud, Laws and Legends.” At the end they revealed themselves to him and 
said, “Your Torah is lovely and praiseworthy except for two things: An Israelite 
woman may not help a non-Jewish woman give birth, but a non-Jewish 
woman may help a Jewish woman give birth; a Jewish woman may not serve 
as a wet-nurse for the child of a non-Jewish woman, but a non-Jewish woman 
may be a wet nurse for the child of a Jewish woman if given permission. It is 
not permitted to steal from a Jew but it is permitted to steal from a non-Jew.” 
Rabban Gamliel immediately decreed that it is forbidden to steal from a non-Jew 
because of desecration of God’s Name (Y.B.K. 4:3. See also Sifre D. 344 and B.K. 
38a). Legendary or not, it is important to note that this story indicates that since 
early times prominent religious authorities took it upon themselves to cancel 
discriminatory laws in our tradition when they called Judaism into question. 


In this case the law under question concerned gezel hagoy — stealing from a 
non-Jew — a law that was discussed intensively by the Sages. There was more 
than one way in which some authorities allowed one to steal from or cheat a 
non-Jew. In the 15t century C.E. in the land of Israel when rabbinic law was in 
formation, there was a great deal of interaction between Jews and non-Jews, 
since many non-Jews lived in the province of Judea. Often they would come 
to a rabbinic court to settle a financial dispute. Sifre D.16 records that Rabbi 
Ishmael interpreted the verse “Hear the causes between your brethren and judge 
righteously” (Deut.1:16) to mean that judging righteously applied only to your 
fellow Jew —i.e. “your brethren.” Therefore in the case of a Jew and non-Jew he 
would always rule in favor of the Jew regardless of whether they chose to be 
judged according to the rules of Israel or those of the nations. Rabban Shimon 
ben Gamliel, on the other hand said that one must rule according to whichever 
system the litigants agree upon and follow that law. The Talmud records (B.K. 
113a) that Rabbi Akiva objected to R. Ishmael’s method — “We do not act in such 
a crooked fashion because of Kiddush HaShem — desecration of God’s Name.” 
Furthermore, Akiva taught that the Torah itself is the source of the rule that 
robbing a non-Jew is forbidden, as demonstrated in Lev.25:48 where we are not 
permitted to cheat a non-Jew even when redeeming an Israelite slave! Thus in 
Akiva’s view the prohibition is not rabbinic and derives not only from the fear 
that the slur causes upon Judaism and God but actually stems from the Torah. In 
Hullin 94a the rabbis taught that it is forbidden to deceive a Gentile when selling 
him anything. The Tosefta (B.K.10:15) is quite severe in this matter: One who 
steals from a non-Jew is required to return it to the non-Jew. Stealing from a non- 
Jew is worse than stealing from a Jew...because of desecration of God’s Name. 


In Finkelstein’s words, “Thus theft from a pagan was a worse crime than 
theft from a fellow Jew, for stealing from a pagan added to the actual wrong also 
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the sin of profanation of the Divine Name by bringing His law into disrepute. 
Jewish courts were commanded to protect the rights of heathen owners of Jewish 
slaves, just as they had to protect the rights of the slaves against their masters.” 


Rabbinic Law in the Mishnah and Talmud does not follow the Torah’s clear 
distinction between the ger and the nokhri. By that time Ger was generally 
understood to refer to a convert. Ger toshav was a special category as defined 
by the Sages, but was theoretical in that the law of ger toshav no longer applied 
and it is doubtful if in Biblical times these later rabbinic laws had existed. The 
ger toshav was defined in A.Z. 84b as” one who takes upon himself before three 
haverim (observant Jews) not to worship idols, so says Rabbi Meir. The Sages 
teach: One who takes upon himself the seven Noahide laws.” Any non-Jew who 
took it upon himself not to worship idols was considered a ger toshav and could 
live in the land of Israel (A.Z. 65a). “Even though the law of ger toshav no longer 
applies at a time when the Jubilee year is not observed (Arakhin 29a), we act as if 
it did apply and treat one who is not an idolater according to those regulations. 
He can live in the Land of Israel and must be treated fairly and with kindness.” 
All of this, of course, was merely theoretical since non-Jews lived in the land 
together with Jews at that time. Jews were in frequent contact with non-Jews and 
had no power over them, even in Judea. 


Regarding non-Jews living elsewhere, Rabbi Yohanan went as far as to say 
“The Gentiles outside the land (of Canaan) are not idolaters; they only continue 
the customs of their ancestors (Hullin 13b).” This distinction was often quoted 
by later authorities in the Middle Ages as the basis for their more liberal attitude 
toward their Gentile neighbors. 


As the Roman investigators quoted above pointed out to Rabban Gamliel 
IL, rabbinic law contains laws that distinguish between Jews and non-Jews and 
also has laws that discriminate against the latter, including many instances 
that the Roman investigators did not mention. One well known problem is the 
question of whether or not the commandment “You shall not murder” applies 
to killing non-Jews, in which case all the laws regarding the punishment for 
murder would also apply. The problem arises because the word “his neighbor” 
— re‘ehu — appears in such verses as Ex.21:14 “When a man schemes against his 
neighbor — re’ehu — and kills him treacherously, you shall take him from My 
very altar to be put to death.” As a general rule the Sages understood that re'ehu 
refers to your fellow Israelite and therefore excludes the Gentile. Because of 
that he does not have the same protection as the Jew. This is stated in Mekhilta 
Nezikin 4 (iii 37). See also Sifre D. 181. The comment that follows in the Mekhilta, 
however, nullifies this. It contends that anytime there was a law given before 
the Sinai revelation — such as Gen.9:6 forbidding human bloodshed — the laws 
after Sinai were intended to be stricter, not more lenient, therefore although the 
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Sages taught that in such a case one is free from judgment by the human court, 
the judgment is given over to Heaven. Therefore a Jew is forbidden to kill a 
non-Jew just as he/she is forbidden to kill a fellow Jew. There is no distinction 
in the prohibition against murder. None of this implies that one is exempt if 
killing a non — Jew nor that the non-Jew is less human than the Jew. As Guttman 
puts it, they “cannot be prosecuted by law, however from a religious point of 
view, they] are just as condemnable as those who can be prosecuted by law 
(15). "Tt cannot be denied, however, that exempting the murder of a Gentile by 
a Jew from human justice is a serious matter. Obviously this was theoretical at 
the time it was promulgated since Jewish courts could not then decree capital 
punishment, but the assumption would have been that that would be the case 
once Jewish authority would be restored in the future. 


Again on the negative side, the Mishnah and the Talmud both voice the 
suspicion that non-Jews would seek to harm Jews and are therefore suspect 
regarding their treatment of Jews. Because of that one must be cautious about 
being alone with them. One should not take a non-Jewish wet nurse. As the 
anecdote cited earlier mentioned, the Mishnah and the discussion in the Talmud 
record that an Israelite woman should not act as a midwife to a heathen “because 
she would be delivering a child for idolatry” (AZ 26a). However R.Yosef the 
Amora permits it “so as to avoid ill feeling,” another example of changing 
discriminatory laws because of the negative consequences. A.Z. 2:1 and A.Z. 22a 
25b list circumstances when one should avoid non-Jews because of suspicion 
of immorality or of murderous intent: no cattle should be placed in their inns, 
a woman should not be alone with them, nor should a man. Rabbi Meir held 
that a non-Jew was not allowed to circumcise a Jew “because he is liable to take 
his life” while the sages would permit it if there was a Jew standing with him. 
Rabbi Meir did not accept that because “he may find a way to let the knife slip 
and thereby make him sterile (A.Z.26b).” See also T. A.Z. 3:2-7 for elaboration 
on these ideas, including the phrase “They are suspect for murder.” One does 
not know how serious these suspicions were and how seriously the precautions 
were really taken, although there is reason to believe that they may not have 
been entirely baseless. As we shall see, in medieval times authorities declared 
that all of these precautions applied only to idolaters and not to the non-Jews of 
their era. 


There are other Rabbinic laws regarding relations to non-Jews both financially 
and otherwise based, on the interpretation of re'ehu — his fellow — as referring only 
to your fellow Israelite, thus excluding the non-Israelite. An extreme case is the 
Mishnah’s ruling that if the ox of an Israelite gores that of a Canaanite, there is no 
liability, whereas if the ox of a Canaanite gores that of an Israelite compensation 
must be made in full. (BK37b). [Canaanite is used here in the sense of non-Jew 
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since actual Canaanites did not exist. Similarly they speak of a Canaanite slave 
simply in the sense of a non-Israelite.] This distinction is based on Ex.21:35 which 
speaks of “the ox of his neighbor — re ehu.” The Talmudic discussion points out the 
inconsistency of this, for if the verse is speaking of Israelites alone, there would 
be no reason why the Israelite should receive compensation from the non-Jew. 
If ever there were a clear case of discrimination against non-Jews this would be 
it. The discussion resolves this quandary by saying that the reason the non-Jew 
must pay compensation is that when God saw that the nations did not observe 
the seven laws of Noah requiring justice, “He declared them to be outside the 
protection of the civil law of Israel.” They base this on an interpretation of Hab.3:6 
— “He permitted (the money) of the nations (BK 38a).” In other words the nations 
had been specifically declared to be outside the normal rules of the community 
because they themselves did not observe the rules of equity and justice they had 
been commanded. Therefore the same laws of monetary justice did not apply 
to them. This concept is a wide ranging one with serious implications for the 
status of Gentiles according to Jewish law. It is certainly unacceptable today by 
any concept of equity, but even in earlier times it came under question. Since in 
the Talmudic text the Mishnah here mentions not strangers — nokhrim or goyim 
— but ‘Canaanites,’ some later interpreters took advantage of this and said that 
this rule excluding non-Jews applied only to the Canaanite nations —- who no 
longer existed at that time. Therefore it was a law with no practical application 
to anyone. Furthermore, as we shall see below, in medieval times the Meiri ruled 
this would not apply to those who are followers of a non-idolatrous religion, 
which included all Christians and Muslims. 


In A.Z. 21b there is a discussion of the Mishnah concerning letting or selling 
houses and fields to idolaters in the Land of Israel. There is a difference of 
opinion between Rabbi Meir who forbids it and Rabbi Yosi who permits letting 
houses. The Mishnah bases R. Meir’s opinion on the fact that a heathen would 
then bring idols into the building. The ruling, according to this, is not based on 
racial grounds but as a measure against idolatrous influence on Jews. The Talmud 
also offers different reasons. As for fields, this is based on the verse Ex.23:33 that 
idolaters shall not dwell there lest they lead you into idolatry (Git.45a). Of course 
the realia was different. Many idolaters lived in Judea, whole cities of them, as 
well as in places where they mixed with Jews. The Talmud itself comes to the 
conclusion that if they foreswear idolatry there is no problem in selling them 
houses or fields since Deut.23:17 teaches that an escaped non-Jewish slave — an 
idolater by definition —- may dwell in the land — and Rashi, the medieval exegete, 
also interprets the Exodus verse to refer only to the seven Canaanite nations. 


A brief mention found in the Jerusalem Talmud concerns the law that if one is 
told to kill someone else or be killed, one must allow oneself to be killed rather 
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than kill another. Concerning this “Rabbi Hanina says: We have learned: It is 
forbidden for a non-Jew [to kill] a Jew. It is permitted for a Jew [to kill] a non- 
Jew (Y.Shabbat 14d, 14:4).” In view of the fact that, as we have seen above, the 
Sages had decreed that it was forbidden for a Jew to kill a non-Jew just as it was 
forbidden to kill a Jew or more so, it is difficult to see how this could possibly 
have been accepted as the law. 


Even if there were sages who were not convinced that the Torah itself 
specifically forbad these things regarding the non-Jew (killing, stealing etc.), and 
regardless of the idea that “God permitted the money of the Gentiles,” these 
sages remedied the situation by applying the concepts of “the ways of peace” 
(Darkhei Shalom) and “Kiddush HaShem” to relations between Jews and non-Jews. 
Thus, as we have seen, Rabban Gamliel II decreed that stealing from a non-Jew 
is worse than stealing from a Jew because in addition to the sin of stealing, it also 
causes Hillul HaShem. In this way they effectively ruled that all the basic civil 
laws of the Torah do apply to one’s relations with non-Jews, if not d’oraita then 
at least d’rabbanan. 


In a similar vein, the Talmud records the view of R. Shimon the Hasid that 
although robbing a non-Jew is prohibited, one may retain an article lost by him. 
Rab explained this on the basis of the fact that the Biblical verse says “...you 
must take it back to your brother (Deut.22:1).” This means that you must return 
it to your brother but not to a non-Jew since he is not your brother (B.K. 113b). 
The discussion that follows cites R. Pinhas ben Yair who teaches that if Hillul 
HaShem is involved, even keeping a lost item is not permitted. When teaching 
such passages as these in rabbinic literature it is important to stress this fact 
and not to leave the impression that traditional literature was unaware of the 
problematic nature of discrimination against Gentiles. 


There is the famous story of Shimon ben Shetah whose disciples went to 
buy him an ass. They bought one from an Arab, and they rejoiced when they 
found that there was a precious jewel attached to the animal. Shimon asked 
them, “Does the owner know of it?” When they said “no,” he told them to give 
it back to the Arab. They argued with him that there was a law that “if you 
find something belonging to a non-Jew you may keep it.” Shimon said, “Do 
you think I am a barbarian? I purchased an ass. I did not purchase a precious 
jewel. I would rather hear the Arab say, ‘Blessed is the God of the Jews’ than to 
possess all the riches of the world.” They returned the jewel to the Arab who 
proclaimed, ‘Blessed is the Lord, the God of Shimon ben Shetah! (Y.B.M. 2:5. 
Deut.R. Ekev 3:3).” 


On the other hand, the complexity of the rabbinic attitude toward the non- 
Jew — the heathen — is seen in Shmuel’s words that it is permissible to benefit 
from a non-Jews mistake. He once bought a golden bowl from a heathen who 
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thought it was copper. Several other such instances are then cited of Sages who 
took advantage of a non-Jew (B.K. 113b). 


It is interesting that although the Torah specifically permitted taking interest 
from a nokhri, in the Talmudic era, although not forbidden, it was considered by 
Rabbi Ishmael ben Rabbi Yose to be wrong. He based this on the words in Psalm 
15 describing the person worthy to dwell on God’s holy mountain as one, “... 
who has not lent money on interest... (Ps.15:5).” If one took interest from a non- 
Jew, he would not fit into that category (Makkot 24a). Abravanel takes the same 
position in his commentary to Deut. 23:21. 


Regarding slavery, the Talmud states that laws of Hebrew slavery were not 
in force after the destruction of the Temple when the laws of the Jubilee are 
not practiced (Kid.69a, Git.65a, Sifra Behar to Lev.25:10). Slavery of non-Jews, 
however, continued after that. It is mentioned often in rabbinic literature, the 
most well-known example being Tabi, the slave of Rabban Gamliel II (Yoma 
87a). Later on Maimonides devotes chapters to slavery and attempts to soften 
the rules concerning the non-Jewish slave. Based on Lev.25:43 he remarks that 
although one is not to act ruthlessly toward a Jewish slave, one may do so toward 
a non-Jewish slave. Nevertheless, he adds, “...the quality of mercy and the ways 
of wisdom teach that one should be merciful and pursue righteousness and not 
act unjustly toward his slave or work hardship on him. Rather he should give 
him all kinds of food and drink... (Hilkhot Avadim 9:8).” At times there may be 
a difference between the strict law and extra-legal ethical behavior which is no 
less important in determining how a Jew should act. As Shimon ben Shetah had 
said, “Do you think I am a barbarian?” 


We have no hard evidence as to when slavery ceased to be practiced among 
Jews. Certainly in the 19th century no one followed Jewish laws of slavery, even 
though there may never have been an official statement outlawing it. There were 
Jews in the Confederacy who saw nothing wrong in owning slaves. Nevertheless 
in his Arukh HaShulhan Rabbi Yehiel Epstein (1829-1908) wrote, “The laws of 
slavery were followed in ancient times, but now the laws of slavery are not in 
force at all, for there are no slaves in our communities” (Yoreh Deah Avadim 
267). 

Just as the idea of Hillul HaShem was introduced by the Sages in order to 
cancel laws that were seen as discriminatory against non-Jews, so the concept 
of “the ways of peace” was used to rule that treatment of the non-Jew had to 
be equal to that of the Jew in matters of tedakah and hesed: We support non- 
Jewish poor along with the poor of Israel, and visit the non-Jewish sick along 
with the sick of Israel, and bury the non-Jewish dead along with the dead of 
Israel because of the ways of peace (Gittin 61a). 
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According to R. Josef “The ways of peace” is not merely a rabbinic injunction. 
It derives from the verse — “Its ways are ways of pleasantness and all its paths 
are peace (Prov.3:17)” which is taken to refer to the Torah. “The whole Torah is 
for the purpose of maintaining peace (Gittin 59b).” In addition the Sages cited 
Ps.145:9 — “The Lord is good to all and His mercy is upon all His works” as a 
basis for this. 


Seder Eliyahu Rabba 26 commenting on the verse “and you shall love the 
Lord your God,” states: 


Make the Name of Heaven beloved by human beings. Do this by the way in 
which you conduct your business in the market place with others so that they 
will say, ‘Fortunate is so-and-so who has studied Torah! See how pleasant are his 
deeds, how lovely his ways! Let us too learn Torah and teach it to our children...’ 
Thus it has been said, ‘One should distance himself from stealing from Jews 
and non-Jews, from anyone in the market. For if one begins by stealing from 
non-Jews he will eventually steal from Jews as well...if he spills the blood of a 
non-Jew eventually he will shed that of a Jew as well. The Torah was not given 
for that but in order to sanctify His great Name...’ ‘And you shall proclaim My 
greatness among the nations (Isaiah 66:19). 


We therefore have the strange situation in the early centuries of the common 
era of Jews being commanded to act righteously toward non-Jews in order to 
sanctify God’s name - and Jews being told to perform acts of kindness and 
righteousness toward them “because of the ways of peace” — while on the other 
hand immoral acts were ascribed to non-Jews. There were suspicions about their 
intentions and trustworthiness and advice to keep away from them both because 
of that and also so as not to be tempted to idolatry. Laws were formulated that 
in effect discriminate against non-Jews and were upheld by prominent Sages 
such as Rabbi Ishmael and Rabbi Meir while at the same time equally prominent 
Sages, including Rabban Gamliel and Rabbi Akiva, were nullifying them in the 
name of Kiddush HaShem and Darkhei Shalom. As we shall see, the medieval codes 
followed that practice as well and also stressed the additional concept that all 
laws concerning non-Jews applied only to pagans while contemporary Gentiles 
were not considered idolaters. 


b. Medieval Law 


The relations between Jews and non-Jews in medieval times in Europe were 
very different from those in the Rabbinic period. Jews were not only in exile, but 
were a small minority dependent for their very existence upon the good will of 
Christian rulers. Ashkenazim were dependent upon close ties with Christians for 
their livelihood. Living as a minority in Christian countries, the conditions were 
completely different and therefore the Talmudic laws separating Jews from non- 
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Jews in commerce, such as forbidding doing business on pagan holidays, were 
ignored. The poskim and commentators all found different ways of justifying 
this. Rabbenu Gershom aoth century Germany), for example, declared that 
technically the iconography of the Christians was not the same as the idolatry 
that had been practiced in the Land of Israel. Times had changed and conditions 
had changed. On the other hand, laws that separated Jews and non-Jews on a 
social basis and served as a fence against assimilation — differential laws - were 
still observed. ° Rashi, on the other hand, made no, differentiation between 
Christianity and idolatry, but later commentators did.” 


During this period an important innovation was created by Menahem ben 
Solomon of Provence (1249- 1316), known as the Meiri, which has remained 
influential until today. He coined the phrase “axvain 27n maTnmn” — nations who 
are bound by religious-law — and ruled that all statements in the Mishnah, Talmud 
and other rabbinic works referring to non-Jews in a negative way did not apply 
to Gentiles of his day who are not idolaters but follow religious and ethical 
norms, even if the religion they practice is far from what Judaism teaches. He 
declared that all laws in which a non-Jew is in some way discriminated against 
applied only to “those who are not ruled by proper manners and religions and 
who do not respect the seven commandments of the Noahides (B.K. 37b).” See 
also the Meiri to A.Z. 26a where he says that statements claiming that they are 
all suspected of spilling blood and so forth only applied to ancient nations and 
not to those today (See also A.Z. 10b and Shita Mekubetzet to B.K. 113, Lemberg 
1876 94a). Because of the different conditions of life in which Jews depended 
on commerce with Christians for their very livelihood, these laws had already 
ceased to be observed, but the Meiri was the first authority to justify this on the 
basis of this far reaching new principle. 


In his comment to Sanh.57b (Bet HaBehira 226-227) he seems to suggest that 
if one Kills anyone who follows the Noahide laws that person could be tried in a 
court. “If one intends to kill ...a non-Jew and kills a Jew instead...he is not liable 
(Sanh.9:2),” had been understood as meaning that one is not liable for killing a 
non-Jew, but the discussion in Sanh.79a implies that this was not intended as a 
statement concerning liability for the death of a Gentile but rather a question 
of not being liable for killing someone when that specific person was not the 
intended victim. Similarly while rescuing someone from a pit on Shabbat is 
permitted for Jews, but not for idolaters, for payment one may do it “so as to 
avoid ill feeling (ibid).” The Talmud includes certain Jews as well — owners of 
small cattle and apostates in that category (A.Z.26b). The Meiri states that all of 
this was true in ancient times, but in our days one must rescue them. 


On financial matters, the Meiri does not simply rely on Hillul HaShem as a 
reason to be fair to Gentiles. He goes much further, “They (non-Jews of the current 
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time) are like complete Israelites concerning these matters of loss, mistake and 
all other matters (page 330 of Bet HaBehirah to B.K.).” Other medieval works 
take this same position. See Sefer Hasidim 1252 ed. Wistinetzki, Berlin 1891, 
Lazzuot, Kaftor veFerah Amsterdam 1709 30, Rambam Yad Gezela 1:2, Shulhan 
Ar. Hoshen Mishpat 359:1 on not stealing or cheating non-Jews. 


As we have already seen, others before the Meiri had also stated that some of 
these laws were no longer applicable in their time for various reasons, including 
Hillul HaShem and Darkhei Shalom which were already applied in Talmudic 
times. The rulings of the Meiri basically reflected the realities of his day rather 
than breaking new ground and changing Jewish Law. For example, he did 
permit taking interest from the non-Jew since this was also the rabbinic rule 
concerning the ger toshav. Nevertheless, his constant use of this rubric and his 
generally favorable statements about non-Jews set an important tone for Jewish- 
Gentile discourse and relationships. For the Meiri the Gentiles of his day were 
not idolaters and were the equivalent of the Biblical ger toshav as interpreted by 
the Sages — not yet an Israelite, but in a close relationship and therefore one who 
can be included in the laws of the Torah. The main difference between the two 
is that the rabbis required a ger toshav to take a formal oath and the current non- 
Jew has no such requirement. “In rabbinic law the ger toshav — was considered to 
be one who had renounced idolatry so any non-Jew who was not an idolater had 
to be treated in that way and was considered to be almost an Israelite. When 
later medieval authorities compared the non-Jews of their time to the ger toshav 
they therefore ruled that they too must be treated in this way. 


It therefore became a general accepted axiom that Gentiles were to be treated 
well, either because not doing so would have its consequences and bring trouble 
for the Jews, i.e. Darkhei Shalom, or because of Hillul HaShem. Sometimes it was 
also because of the importance of improving the character of the Jew himself. 
For example Rabbi Sevi Ashkenazi wrote: Robbery of a Gentile is forbidden even 
apart from Hillul HaShem because a man should keep aloof from ugly deeds and 
the like, and should eat and drink his own food, not accustoming himself to theft 
and robbery. We are commanded not to perform ugly acts...not for the sake of 
the object of the act, but for ourselves, who do these things; that we may acquire 
with our minds true notions and honest virtues, that will be to our merit and 
benefit. 


Turning to the Jews in Islamic lands, Maimonides ruled that when the 
rabbinic reference is to a goy it means someone who practices paganism 
(Ma’akhalot Asurot 11:8). Maimonides then specifically excludes Islam from the 
definition of paganism (there 11:7) and he cites this as the opinion of “all the 
Geonim.” He also taught that Jews are to follow the merciful attributes of God 
in their dealings with Gentiles because “His mercies are on all His creations 
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(Hilkhot Avadim 9:8).” And yet in his legal decisions he continues to make 
differentiations between Jews and Gentiles if the Gentiles are idolaters. A 
glaring example is his ruling that “with regard to a Gentile idolater with whom 
we are not at war, a Jewish shepherd of small livestock, and the like...we should 
not try to cause their deaths. It is, however, forbidden to save their lives if they 
are threatened. For example, if such a person fell into the sea, one should not 
rescue him. It is stated, ‘Do not stand idly by while your brother is at stake 
(Lev.19:16).’ This does not apply with regard to such individuals, because they 
are not ‘your brothers (Hilchot Mamrim, 3:11).”” Maimonides, unlike HaLevi, 
does not consider non-Jews to be racially inferior or less human, but, similarly to 
many of the rabbinical teachers, believes that if the Torah specifies ‘your brother’ 
or ‘your fellow’ it is referring specifically only to Jews and furthermore only to 
Jews who are in good standing. However all this becomes theoretical since for 
Maimonides the Muslims amongst whom he lived were not pagans. 


In general, then, the medieval rabbinic codes speak about either the nokhri or 
the goy meaning simply the non-Jew wherever that person lives, be it in Israel or 
in the Diaspora. Tosafot to A.Z.2a states that none of the rules against non-Jews 
applied in Europe now because they are not idolaters. For the Meiri Christians 
are also not to be considered idolaters. Following these rulings, any assertions 
concerning non-Jews found in the Mishnah or Talmud are not applicable to the 
non-Jews among whom we live today. We do not hold that either Christianity or 
Islam is paganism, even though neither is identical with our beliefs and indeed 
often contradict them. 


c. Differential Laws and Discriminatory Laws 


The laws, both Biblical and rabbinic, which set non-Jews apart from Jews, 
can be categorized as either differential or discriminatory. By “differential laws” 
we mean those laws that exclude non-Jews in ways that reflect common usage 
in all legal systems distinguishing between members of the group (or citizens 
of the nation) and non-members. Members and citizens commonly have some 
privileges that others do not enjoy. In Biblical law these are few in number. They 
include the law that Israelites (Jews) cannot be charged interest while others can 
and the law the only an Israelite can become a monarch. The law allowing for 
non-Israelites to become slaves while Israelites may not, originally may have 
been seen to be such an enactment since slavery was an accepted part of all 
societies, but certainly today cannot be countenanced since all slavery would be 
considered in any modern society as immoral. 


Another category of differential laws are those that determine in what 
way non-Jews may or may not participate in religious ceremonies such as the 
Passover sacrifice or worship in the Temple. Similar laws regarding non-Jewish 
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participation in synagogue services are under discussion even today. Every 
religious group has similar regulations on such matters and it is legitimate for 
certain ceremonies to be open only to those who are members of that religious 
group. 

Yet a third group of differential laws would be those intended for the 
preservation of the group and the prevention of assimilation. This would include 
such laws as observance of kashrut, laws against inter-marriage as well as the 
many laws found in the Talmud concerning avodah zarah — pagan worship which 
are found extensively in the Mishnah and Talmud known by that name. Such 
laws are not intrinsically discriminatory and must be judged individually as to 
their validity today. It is also important to remember that these laws concerned 
idolaters and therefore have no application to other non- idolatrous religions 
that exist today. 


Since its beginning, in opposition to some other groups that departed from 
Orthodoxy, our movement has championed observances that preserve our 
distinctiveness and contribute to our continued existence. This is indicated even 
by its various names, Positive-historical, Conservative, Masorti [Traditional]. 
Therefore we view observances such as kashrut, which serves many positive 
purposes, as well delineated in the pamphlet The Jewish Dietary Laws by Rabbi 
Samuel Dresner and Rabbi Seymour Siegel, to be vital to Judaism. The prohibition 
of intermarriage is of great importance, not for preserving any ‘racial purity’ 
or discriminating against non-Jews, but for preserving the Jewish family and 
assuring the continued growth of the Jewish People. Our complete acceptance 
of converts as equal to born Jews indicates that we do not base our Judaism on 
either genetic or racial grounds. 


Practices that were valid in keeping Jews from contact with idolaters, 
especially at the times of their holy days, and other items such as bishul akum 
(food cooked by non-Jews) and the prohibition of stam yenam (wine produced by 
non-Jews), while not intrinsically discriminatory, no longer serve any purpose. 
These measures were originally concerning idolaters, while we live in societies 
whose inhabitants are not so categorized. As previously indicated in the 1985 
Teshuvah on wine written by Rabbi Elliot N. Dorff, today such prohibitions serve 
no purpose, are not effective in preventing intermarriage and indeed can be seen 
as promoting negative feelings toward non-Jews. 


Our movement continues to believe in integration into society and not in 
ghettoization. Our attitude toward non-Jews today is positive and we do not 
aspire to be a “people that lives apart,” but we do desire to be an am segulah and 
to preserve our identity as a covenanted people. We believe that Judaism has 
contributed to humanity and continues to have vital ideas that are valuable. As 
those who were born Jews or have chosen to become part of the Jewish People 
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and its heritage, we see Judaism as an essential part of our lives. We are not 
willing to see it disappear after such a long and powerful history. Therefore 
anything that contributes to our distinctiveness and to the continuation of the 
existence of the Jewish People without cutting us off from the rest of humanity 
is essential and must be preserved. 


On the other hand, the problematic laws that have been discussed here are 
discriminatory laws. Such laws treat non-Jews differently from Jews in ethical 
and civil matters and can be seen as departing from the Torah’s basic principle 
of the common humanity of all human beings. Examples would be not rescuing 
a non-Jew on the Sabbath in ways that would be permitted for a Jew or any of 
the instances in which a law was said to apply only to re’ekha — “your fellow” 
— which rabbinical authorities contended meant only your fellow Jew. It was 
this type of law that Rabban Gamliel II declared null and void and that others 
nullified because of Hillul HaShem — desecration of God’s name — and Darkhei 
Shalom — the ways of peace. 


Another group of discriminatory laws would be those practices enacted 
during the Roman period because of the suspicion of immoral conduct on the 
part of pagans — not allowing Jews to be alone with them, not allowing them 
to perform certain operations and so forth. These laws should also be nullified 
under the ruling that non-Jews today are not to be considered pagans and are 
therefore not under similar suspicion. 


Judging according to the Torah’s basic concept, validated by rabbinic 
values and the concept that all humans are equally created in the Divine image, 
differential laws are not intrinsically invalid while discriminatory laws violate 
that principle. 


6. Current Approaches 


Since the emancipation the attitude toward Gentiles in western lands 
changed radically. As Jews were accepted as citizens with equal rights, Jews 
reciprocated by attempting to break down barriers between themselves and 
non-Jews. Obviously the ways in which this was done differed from one group 
of Jews to another, but the positive attitude toward Gentiles in Western Europe 
was so generally accepted by the late 1800s that, as Katz has written, “Even 
learned Jews sincerely maintained that Judaism had always taught universalistic 
ethics only.” Prominent authorities such as Rabbi Samson Raphael Hirsh took 
it for granted that “Love your neighbor” applied to Gentiles. Both he and Rabbi 
Joseph Hertz in the Biblical commentaries go out of their way to stress Judaism’s 
universality. 


In the early days of the settlement of Jews in the Land of Israel the same 
tendency could be found. Rabbi David Rosen gathered information concerning 
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the attitude of early Chief Rabbis of Israel and found that Rabbi Avraham Yitzhak 
Kook followed the rulings of the Meiri, declaring that Muslims and Christians 
cannot be considered pagans and ruling that they were to be granted full civil 
rights in a Jewish State. Chief Rabbi Isaac Halevy Herzog reiterated this as did 
Rabbi Isser Yehudah Unterman, the third Chief Rabbi. Unfortunately this was 
not true in more recent times when such authorities as Rabbi Tzvi Yehudah 
Kook and others took positions that were discriminatory toward Arabs. In 
certain religious Zionist circles conditions of life in Israel, the enmity between 
Jews and Arabs, including terrorist activities taking thousands of Jewish lives, 
as well as the teachings by some Moslem religious leaders that Jews were 
inhuman devils, helped to revive a general attitude of hatred toward Arabs. An 
increasingly negative attitude arose against both Islam and Christianity, seeing 
them as idolatrous religions that had no part in the Land of Israel. Although for 
the general public these feelings may have been influenced more by political 
considerations than religious ones, statistics have shown that negative feelings 
toward Arabs are greater in the religious public than in the secular. All too 
often radical rabbinical authorities added fuel to the fire by voicing opinions 
that discriminate against non-Jews, including feelings that non-Jews were 
intrinsically inferior. 


The most extreme example of anti-Gentile rulings is the book known as 
Torat HaMelekh, mentioned earlier, whose chief concern is the question of the 
permissibility of killing non-Jews. Torat HaMelekh is designated by its authors 
as a book dealing with “Laws of life and death concerning Jews and Non-Jews.” 
In order to understand it one must first read the introductory endorsement 
by Rabbi Yitzhak Ginzburg whose ideas and works, according to the authors 
themselves, are the basis for their volume. Ginzburg, a Habad Rebbe of 
considerable influence in the Israeli religious-extreme right, is a Kabbalist who, 
in his introductory statement, writes that his basic beliefs are: 


a. Israel must conquer the entire Land and subjugate all non-Jews who live 
there; 


b. The people of Israel preceded the creation, the Torah and even the thought 
of creating the world; 


$ : 53 
c. Non-Jews are inferior to Jews. 


The book itself utilizes rabbinic sources to espouse these ideas but views 
them through the glass of mystical doctrines such as the Zohar, combined with 
extremist right-wing Israeli whole-land-of Israel politics. It devotes an entire 
chapter to the subject of “The Jewish Soul vs. the Soul of the Goy,” (146- 180) 
declaring the inherent superiority of Jews over non-Jews and assuming that 
wherever the halakhic sources single out non-Jews for special treatment it is 
because of their inferiority to Jews, although the sources themselves never say 
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that. That chapter seeks out places in which non-Jews are differentiated from 
Jews in classic rabbinic literature and in the work of Maimonides and other 
medieval figures. It cites many of the discriminatory sources that have been 
discussed earlier in this Teshuvah but largely ignores the fact that these were 
confined to idolaters or negated for reasons already explained. It begins by 
showing that the killing of a non-Jew by a Jew is not punishable by death at the 
hands of a human court, even though it is forbidden and punishable by Heaven. 
When commanded to kill another or be killed, a Jew may not kill another Jew 
but may kill a non-Jew. One may violate the Sabbath in order to save the life of 
a Jew but not the life of a non-Jew. The authors cite the ruling of the Meiri that 
none of these rules apply to non-Jews who are no longer to be considered pagans 
(189), but negate this by claiming that today, when Israel is in a state of war with 
the Arabs, the Meiri’s decision does not apply and therefore all of these laws are 
applicable. All Arabs are all to be considered as those who are coming to kill a 
Jew - a rodef — and if one is attacking you, you may kill that person first. They 
apply this ruling to every Arab and specifically include young children who 
Jews are permitted to kill since when they grow up they will kill Jews (205). This 
also includes infants because of the certainty that they will either participate in 
injuring Jews or aid in doing so when they grow up (206-7). Furthermore it is 
a special merit to kill children since that is the best revenge there is (220). They 
teach that the life of a Gentile is forfeit whenever killing him might save a Jew. 


The authors of Torat HaMelekh make an attempt to apply the law of rodef 
to all Arabs. They also use passages from classical Biblical commentaries that 
describe events at the time of the original conquest of Canaan in which children 
were killed, as justification for this, even though these passages are confined 
to specific events concerning the Canaanite nations and were never used in 
Jewish law as a general justification for such killing (207). They further justify 
the indiscriminate killing of non-Jewish (specifically Arab) civilians in time of 
war on the basis of their belief that there is a “preference for Jewish lives over 
non-Jewish lives (198).” In so doing they ignore all the statements quoted above 
concerning forbidding killing or harming a non-Jew either as a command of the 
Torah or at the very least as an injunction against Hillul HaShem. In self-defense it 
is permitted to kill anyone who is intending to kill you, Jew or non-Jew. However 
din rodef applies only to one who is actively pursuing another with the intention 
of killing them. 

The conclusion that you may kill an Arab child, even an infant, because “it 
is clear that they will injure us when then grow up (Torat HaMelekh 206)” has 
no basis in Jewish Law or ethics. It certainly contradicts the midrash found in 
Genesis Rabbah 43 to Exodus 21:18, “...for God has heeded the cry of the boy 
where he is: Rabbi Simon said, ‘The ministering angels arose and said to the 
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Master of the universe, “Here is a person dying of thirst who in the future will 
slay your children and for him you are raising up a well?!” He said to them, 
“What is his status now?” They replied, “He is righteous.” God said to them, “I 
do not judge a person other than according to his present status - where he is.””” 


The rulings found in Torat HaMelekh are a distortion of traditional Jewish 
beliefs which do not consider Jews to be superior to non-Jews, do not claim that 
the Jewish soul is superior to that of the non-Jew and would never claim that 
all Arabs can be killed because they are all “pursuers.” These beliefs are clearly 
based on teachings from the Zohar and the Tanya, which in turn were influenced 
by earlier sayings such as those of Shimon bar Yochai, while ignoring the myriad 
other teachings that emphasize the equality of all human beings and require fair 
treatment of the non-Jew. 


This explosive combination of mysticism and extremism has resulted in the 
conclusion that all Arabs may be killed because they are all in a state of war 
with Israel (191) and that the law of rodef applies to them all, leading to dire 
consequences, even the killing of Arabs, including youth and children. 


Other Israeli rabbinic leaders however, most notably the late Rabbi 
Aharon Lichtenstein, spoke out against these ideas and against rulings such as 
prohibiting renting apartments to Arabs as “completely false.” Recently a group 
of prominent Israeli Orthodox rabbis issued a statement published on December 
3rd 2015 on the website of the Center for Jewish-Christian Understanding and 
Cooperation (CJCUC) in Israel entitled “To Do the Will of Our Father in Heaven: 
Toward a Partnership between Jews and Christians” calling for cooperation 
between Jews and Christians to address the moral and religious challenges of our 
times. Much more needs to be done along those lines to counter the fanaticism 
that has raised its ugly head and to re-emphasize the positive teachings that play 
such an important role in Judaism. 


As Alan Brill concluded in his study of Judaism’s attitude toward other 
religions, “Now we have to choose not to dwell alone and move beyond seeing 
ourselves as victims. We need to return to engaging the world...We have to 
reexamine the role of collective memory, family ties, and liturgy in our holding 
on to hatred.” 


The conclusions of this Teshuvah specifically reject the teachings of such works as 
Torat HaMelekh, as well as any ancient rabbinic statements or teachings of mystical 
tomes of a similar nature, and declare our belief that all humans share a common 
ancestry and are equally created in the divine image. Living in an interconnected world 
when enlightened religious leaders of all faiths are seeking ways of reconciliation, we as 
Jews, whether living in the diaspora with equal rights, or in Israel where we have the 
responsibility of caring for the rights of our fellow citizens of minority groups, cannot 
allow ourselves to be influenced by teachings that disseminate hatred and distain for 
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human beings of whatever nation or faith. Echoing Shimon ben Shetah, it is vital that 
we not become barbarians. Rather, following the rulings of Rabban Gamliel, Rabbi Akiva 
and the later teachings of the Meiri and others, we declare that all rules discriminating 
against Gentiles in matters of a civil nature and moral actions are no longer to be 
considered authoritative in Judaism not only because of the harm they cause to the image 
of Judaism and to relations with non-Jews, but because they are intrinsically immoral 
and deter us from attaining the honest virtues to which we aspire as Jews. 


III Piskei Din 
A. Jewish Law 


1. 


It is a positive commandment — mitzvat asei — to treat non-Jews lovingly and 
to perform acts of tedakah and gemilut hasadim for Gentiles. Rulings teaching 
that a Jew may kill an Arab child, even an infant, because “it is clear that 
they will injure us when then grow up (Torat HaMelekh 206)” are distortions 
of Jewish Law and are invalid. These and other such rulings found in works 
such as Torat HaMelakh contradict traditional Jewish belief that does not 
consider Jews to be superior to non-Jews, does not claim that the Jewish 
soul is superior to that of the non-Jew, or that all Arabs can be killed because 
they are all pursuers. 


Following the example of Rabban Gamliel II and invoking the principles of 
Kiddush HaShem and Darkei Shalom, we declare that any rulings concerning 
matters of financial or civil law in the Mishnah and Talmud that discriminate 
against Gentiles are not to be considered official operative Jewish Law in 
our day. In accord with the teachings of the Meiri we further rule that any 
such laws were time bound, referring specifically to pagans of any early 
time and therefore do not apply to non-Jews in our era. We consider such 
laws to be in violation of our highest moral values and impede us from 
attaining higher moral virtues, as Rabbi Sevi Ashkenazi indicated. Thus in 
regard to such matters as permission to violate the Sabbath for purposes 
of saving lives, the Jew and the Gentile are to be treated alike. Similarly 
killing, stealing and other moral and ethical offences prohibited by the 
Torah and Jewish Law apply to both Jews and non- Jews. It is forbidden 
to murder, rob, cheat, deceive or otherwise harm a non-Jew. Only those 
rulings regarding ritual differences between Jews and non-Jews Jews and 
laws that effectively contribute to continued Jewish existence such as the 
prohibition of intermarriage remain in effect while laws intended to keep 
Jews from contact with idolaters such as bishul akum and the prohibition of 
stam yanom are no longer valid. 
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B. Jewish Lore 


1. 


Many negative statements in rabbinic literature concerning non-Jews may 
be understood as reflections of the situations of persecution and hatred on 
the part of the nations that ruled over Jews either in Judea or in the Diaspora 
in ancient times. They express the personal feelings of certain religious 
leaders and are not official pronouncements of Jewish belief. 


The basic concepts of Judaism that we expound and espouse judge both Jews 
and non-Jews on the basis of their actions and words and do not consider 
Gentiles inherently evil. All human beings are to be seen as descendants 
of the same primal parents and all are children of the One God, created 
in the Divine Image. We affirm the midrashic statement that God treats all 
equally, “Whether one is an Israelite or a Gentile, a man or a woman, a 
slave or maidservant, whoever does a mitzvah receives a reward for it.” 
We specifically reject the ideas found in Jewish writings, be they ancient, 
medieval or modern, that consider Jews to be inherently superior to Gentiles 
or that the soul of non-Jews is somehow inferior to that of Jews. The belief 
in the superiority of Jews (or Jewish souls) over non-Jews contradicts the 
basic laws or teachings of the Torah and of Rabbinic Judaism as found in the 
Mishna, Talmud, and Tannaitic Midrashim. These concepts are contrary to the 
Torah’s basic teaching that all human beings are created in the Divine Image 
and should not be considered part of accepted Jewish belief. 


In view of the fact that the 20t” century was the time when Jews in particular 
suffered and were murdered as a result of doctrines of racial superiority and 
racial inferiority, we must be especially careful regarding anything that can 
lend credence to such beliefs. Furthermore we have seen that these teachings 
lend legitimacy to and lead to conduct in which Jews harm non-Jews and 
their property and even to the shedding of blood. There is no greater Hillul 
HaShem than this. It is therefore incumbent upon the leaders of Judaism 
to eschew any such doctrines and reaffirm the Torah’s basic belief in the 
inherent equality of humankind created in the Divine Image. 


The former Chief Rabbi of the British United Synagogue, Jonathan Sacks, 
wrote that the one belief more than any other that is responsible for the 
slaughter of so many is that “those who do not share my faith — or my race 
or my ideology — do not share my humanity... [they] are less than fully 
human....From it...ultimately came the Holocaust.” What is true for others 
is true for Judaism as well. Any belief within Judaism that those who are 
not of our group are less than fully human will inevitably lead to acts of 
violence and even the taking of life by extremists who believe that they are 
acting in the name of the God of Israel. For this reason, if for no other, we 
reject such beliefs as legitimate teachings of Judaism. 
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3. We call upon Jewish educators to convey these positive values in their 
teachings and to clarify these issues when teaching problematic texts in our 
literature. It is important that when discriminatory passages are studied 
by either youth or adults they not be left with the impression that these 
represent present day Judaism or are valid parts of current Jewish Law. 


Appendix 


In view of the length of this Teshuvah a summary in appended here for 
clarification. 


Summary 


On the issue of the place of non-Jews - i.e. Gentiles - in Jewish law and 
Jewish thought, there is no question but that contradictory concepts exist and 
that various historical eras present differing pictures: inclusive and exclusive, 
positive and negative, laudatory and condemnatory. It must be emphasized, 
however, that the Torah itself and Biblical writing in general posit the basic 
equality of all humankind and demonstrate God’s love of all human beings while 
also recognizing a special role for Israel as a “kingdom of priests.” Israelites are 
seen as having a special relationship to God since they are given the task of 
being God’s specific servants, God’s priests. Their task is to serve as examples 
of God’s ways of mercy and justice. This does not imply racial superiority, as 
the prophets, especially Isaiah and Amos, make clear. Israelites, even though 
chosen as God’s own people for this purpose, are nevertheless described as stiff- 
necked and prone to sinning, for which they will be punished. The same is true 
of humanity in general. The religious beliefs and practices of pagans, especially 
those of the Canaanite tribes, are viewed as false and illegitimate. Within the 
Land of Canaan they were to be eliminated, although there is no such command 
for the elimination of pagans in the world as a whole. 


At the same time it also taken for granted that there were some Gentiles 
who worshipped the One true God (such as Malkizedek and Job). The prophet 
Isaiah even places Cyrus on the level of a redeemer — even though his religious 
practices were certainly not those of Jews. The Psalms call upon “those who 
revere YHVH” to praise and worship God. Similarly there is a prophetic vision 
of the time when all humans will come to do so and will be placed on a par with 
Israelites. At the time of Ezra non-Jewish spouses were seen as a threat, under 
the same laws as prevailed regarding not marrying Canaanites. The lack of any 
formal conversion process exacerbated that situation. Some scholars believe 
that many of the books of wisdom literature found in the Writings originated at 
that time as a protest against Ezra’s decrees. The Aleinu prayer, which probably 
originated in Hellenistic times as the basic credo and expression of Jewish belief, 
makes the Jewish attitude very clear - “They bow down to nothingness and 
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emptiness while we prostrate ourselves before the King of Kings, the Holy One 
blessed is He” while expressing the hope that eventually all humankind will 
recognize the One God. 


Based on the Torah’s teaching that all humans are created in the Divine 
Image and the fact that the experience of Egyptian bondage should teach us not 
to mistreat the stranger, the Torah’s legislation is sensitive to the needs of the 
non-Israelite. The basic ethical norms of the Torah apply to all, Israelites and non- 
Israelites. The non-Israelite who is a foreigner is distinguished from the Israelite 
only in very specific laws in which differentiations are made in any society 
between the rights of citizens and non- citizens. Under Torah law, non-Israelites 
are generally treated fairly and equitably. In ritual matters there is a similar 
differentiation preventing non-Israelites from participating in certain rites such 
as the Passover sacrifice. Nevertheless in rabbinic times certain offerings to the 
Temple by gentiles were deemed acceptable. The non-Israelite who dwells in the 
Land of Israel is entitled to the basic rights of the Israelite and is singled out for 
special care. 


Rabbinic writings upheld the Torah’s principle that all humans are created 
in the Divine image and that all stem from the same primal couple so that racial 
inferiority or superiority do not exist. Nevertheless, often reflecting the feelings 
of oppression and even hatred of the conquering power, there are places where 
these writings display open hostility to Rome and to paganism and Gentiles in 
general, voicing varying approaches to the treatment of Gentiles. Whereas some 
authorities countenance favoritism toward Jews, others are strict in demanding 
justice for all. Many halakhic decisions in the literature of that time seem to exclude 
Gentiles from inclusion in laws of the Torah based on a strict interpretation of 
words such as “your fellow,” “your brother” which are taken to exclude non- 
Jews. Rabbinic Law reflects the realities of a later time when Jews suffered under 
foreign rule and the anti-Jewish decrees of the Romans. Therefore it includes a 
feeling of distrust of pagans as well as a desire to keep Jews away from pagan 
influence. 


Nevertheless the Tannaim themselves ruled that non-Jews came under the 
rulings of morality that were found within the covenant of the Seven Noahide 
Commandments and decreed- in the name of such prominent authorities as 
Rabban Gamliel II and Rabbi Akiva — that mistreatment of the non-Jew was 
forbidden and even more serious than mistreatment of a Jew because of Hillul 
HaShem. Thus they annulled discriminatory laws and decreed that the rules of 
civil law applied to all humans because of Hillul HaShem. The Tannaim further 
ruled that non-Jews were to benefit from tgedakah and gemilut hasadim because 
of the principle of Darkhei Shalom. These rules applied to pagans, that being the 
status of non-Jews at that time with few exceptions. Akiva went further and 
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claimed that some matters such as proper judgment and the prohibition of theft 
were actually based on verses of the Torah. 


In the Middle Ages, a new situation arises in which Jews are living not in 
pagan environments but as a minority among Moslems or Christians. Are these 
religions to be considered idolatrous or monotheistic? Although discriminated 
against, Jews are very much involved in society in general and in national and 
international commerce. The result is anew approach in which these religions are 
given a legitimate status, even though not acknowledged as being the equivalent 
of Judaism nor as accepting the truth of all their teachings. As a result, any non- 
ritual laws excluding non-Jews were considered to be referring exclusively to 
paganism that had existed and did not apply in this new era to the non-Jews 
with whom Jews were coming in contact. 


Medieval authorities, most prominently Menachem HaMeiri, preferred 
not to rely solely on the concepts of Hillul HaShem and Darkhei Shalom, but to 
declare that all negative rulings concerning non-Jews were referring only to the 
pagans of their time and were not applicable to non-Jews now who came under 
the influence of religion and ethical teaching. Maimonides similarly stated that 
these rules applied only to pagans. Because the conditions of Diaspora living 
were so different and Jews depended upon non-Jews to such a large extent, 
many Talmudic laws that would have interfered with commerce were declared 
non-operative. 


Although the question of the exact status of other monotheistic religions 
is beyond the scope of this teshuvah, it is important to state that within our 
Movement, both Christianity and Islam are considered — ”n72 MNT NAWI” to 
be legitimate expressions of monotheism. In the words of the Meiri, they are 
nations who are bound by ethics and religious-law. Just as Isaiah had predicted 
the time when other nations — Egypt and Assyria — would also have a special 
relationship with the One God along with Israel, each in its own unique fashion 
(Isaiah 19:24-25 ), so too the other monotheistic religions, Christianity and Islam, 
each have their individual relationship to God as does Judaism. 


Another contrary approach that flourished in some writings of the Middle 
Ages and in Kabbalistic literature declared that the Jewish soul was superior to 
the souls of others and sometimes went so far as to say that only Jews could be 
called human. This approach was emphasized in certain Hassidic literature such 
as the Tanya, a basic work of Habad. In modern times it has been promulgated 
in extreme right-wing circles in Israel in a book entitled Torat HaMelekh. These 
teachings have served as the ideological basis for religious rulings discriminating 
against Arabs and for acts of violence. 


The conclusions of this Teshuvah specifically reject these teachings, as well 
as any rabbinic statements of a similar nature and declare our belief that all 
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humans share a common ancestry and are equally created in the divine image. 
Following the rulings of Rabban Gamliel, Rabbi Akiva and the later teachings of 
the Meiri, we declare that all rules discriminating against Gentiles in matters of 
a civil nature and moral actions are no longer to be considered authoritative in 
Judaism not only because of the harm they cause to the image of Judaism and to 
relations with non-Jews, but because they are intrinsically immoral and deter us 
from attaining the honest virtues to which we aspire. 


In view of the fact that the 20! century was the time when Jews in 
particular suffered and were murdered in the Shoah as a result of doctrines of 
racial superiority and racial inferiority, we must be especially careful regarding 
anything that can lend credence to such beliefs. Furthermore we have seen that 
these teachings lend legitimacy to and lead to conduct in which Jews harm non- 
Jews and their property and even to the shedding of blood. There is no greater 
Hillul HaShem than this. It is therefore incumbent upon the leaders of Judaism to 
eschew any such doctrines and reaffirm the Torah’s basic belief in the inherent 
equality of humankind created in the Divine Image. 
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Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. Let me begin by expressing my gratitude 
to Mr. Holland Taylor, who believed that my voice should be heard at this 
distinguished gathering, and to Dr. Timothy Shah and Nahdlatul Ulama for 
taking such loving care to make this possible! It truly is an honor and a privilege 
to address all of you gathered here today. 


My name is Silvina Chemen, and I am a rabbi of the “Beth El” congregation 
of Buenos Aires, Argentina. The tradition I belong to is called “Masorti,” a 
pluralistic, egalitarian, and democratic movement among the Jewish People. I 
am a pacifist and a human rights activist. 


As you can see, I am a woman rabbi, a minority in the male-dominated 
rabbinical world. I represent the largest Masorti congregation in Latin America, 
who live in Argentina, which is not a strong country. My voice is that of the 
common people, who are, in fact, those most reliant upon our traditions to 
improve and defend their lives. So, let me also thank you for giving a space to 
the people that need us to be united and strong, that need us to provide answers 
to the despair that surrounds us. 


I am deeply moved by the realization that the R20 is being held prior to the 
G20 Summit, because I understand that religions have much to offer humanity 
beyond worship and activities within our temples, mosques, and sanctuaries. 
Our sacred sources, the teachings of our ancestors, and our faiths call upon us to 
seek peace and justice, to build ties of solidarity, to reinforce hope in a humanity 
where each and every human being can see himself as the guarantor of the life 
of his fellow without distinction. New conflicts between people, ethnicities, or 
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religious expressions challenge us to read our sacred texts and find within them 
the seed for dialogue and peace with our neighbors. 


And here we are, gathered in the hope that the speeches heard in this forum 
will shed light on decisions made by the rulers of the world’s most powerful 
nations. Let us not forget, decisions can be transformed into opportunities for a 
better life, for human rights, for a just economy, and for peaceful coexistence in 
our wounded and battered world. 


Rabbi Allan Brill and I have the responsibility to present in this plenary 
session, and ask: “What values do our respective traditions need to relinquish, 
to ensure that religion functions as a source of genuine solutions, and not 
problems, in the 21st century?” Rabbi Brill has already deepened our exploration 
of this question by introducing us to an emblematic document titled “The 
Status of Non-Jews in Jewish Law and Lore Today.” This remarkable document 
is endowed with rabbinic legal authority, and it stands in stark opposition to 
another document called Torat Hamelech, or The King’s Law. Torat Hamelech 
was written by extremist rabbis, and it abuses Jewish sources to justify the 
commission of murder. Indeed, it is a manual on how Jewish law can be used to 
justify hatred and violence. Unfortunately, Torat Hamelech has been endorsed by 
some rabbinical authorities. 


Iam here to share with you a peculiarity of the Jewish tradition that can help 
us think about all of our religious traditions. This peculiarity is called Teshuvah 
— a response, a reaction to a religious edict, a document that answers another 
document. Because “The Status of Non-Jews in Jewish Law and Lore Today” is 
a Teshuvah to Torat Hamelech that finds justifications within the Jewish sources 
that forbid us from harming any person, and instead advocate brotherhood and 
coexistence. 


It is my privilege to share with you the Jewish path of interpretation, so that 
you may understand how itis possible for a rabbinical statement to be confronted 
and contradicted, shedding light on sources that promote understanding and 
social peace, rather than hatred and violence. 


I want to talk to you about the Jewish tradition as an interpretative tradition, 
a living tradition that — as critical perspectives of social reality change — can 
and should revisit its fundamental texts to find answers that strengthen and 
solidify the most noble ethical purposes. 


Judaism is a tradition that precedes modernity. It is a challenge, therefore, 
to read our tradition in light of the unique realities lived at each time and in each 
place. 
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Since God’s revelation of the Torah — also known as the Pentateuch — we 
are summoned to read and reread, examine, and reexamine His words, because 
divine truth is not fossilized in a historical era, but rather requires us to listen 
again to the voice of heaven in the face of each dilemma that life throws at us. 


The sacred encourages us to continue questioning ourselves, so that the 
divine voice may manifest according to the circumstances of each time and place. 


Let me share with you one of the teachings that inspires this path of 
reinterpretation and recontextualization of the sources. 


It is written in the Torah: “These are the statutes, ordinances, and laws that 
the Lord established between Himself and the Israelites through Moses on 
Mount Sinai.” Leviticus 26:46 


It is clear. The Bible is a compendium of laws and ordinances... but the word 
in Hebrew for “laws” is “Torot”- the plural of the word “Torah.” How is this 
possible? Didn’t God give a single Torah, a single revealed text? 


Our Masters noticed this dilemma and explained its significance in an 
exegetical text called a Midrash: They said that at Mount Sinai two Torot were 
given, two sacred laws: one written and the other oral. 


And they continued asking: “What is the Oral Torah, the Oral Law?” The 
answer they found was: “All the updates and interpretations that all generations 
until the end of time will make to the text.” 


This is especially important. Every interpretation for every period was 
revealed on the day the Law was given, and every word must be inscribed 
sacredly in its historical time. 


From the very beginning, our tradition has understood that the Torah was 
written by God for all Jews and for all times. 


This is how the first great Jewish interpretative document — the Talmud 
— was created. The Talmud is a compilation of centuries and centuries of 
oral traditions, of rabbinical schools that discussed and found new insights 
revealed by the existential questions posed in each time and place where Jewish 
communities settled in exile. 


From God’s revelation of the Torah until today, the Jewish tradition in its 
various expressions continues to create new literature based upon the new 
interpretations required to remain faithful to the spirit of the law, so that the 
ancient teachings maintain their original vitality and relevance to every time 
and place. 
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Studying the sacred texts over and over again implies a continuous 
revelation of the Torah’s teachings. It requires us to comply with the law, but 
it also forces us to question ourselves if, as we understand it, we are pursuing 
the law’s true purposes. The text becomes alive and current, it speaks to us and 
moves us forward toward the harmonious world all of us yearn for. 


Already in the first century, there were two interpretative schools that 
claimed sole ownership of the truth — the followers of Rabbi Hillel and the 
followers of Rabbi Shamai — and each school opposed the other in their decrees 
and definitions. The Talmud describes them as follows: “The scriptures say: 
These words... those words... all words have been given by a shepherd and come 
from the Lord of creation, blessed be He, so procure for yourself a heart of many 
quarters to house the words of the school of Shamai and the words of the school 
of Hillel” (Talmud Tosefta Sota 7:12) 


For us Jews the Teshuvah is a category of document with ancient origins that 
is both a legal document and a means of keeping a live awareness by posing the 
questions necessary to arrive at fruitful answers. 


Teshuvah comes from the need of the people to be tied to the essence of God’s 
voice by continuing to ask and inquire in every time and place. This methodology 
is called SHE’ELOT U-TESHUVOT, which, literally translated means “questions 
and answers.” As Tushuvah is a legal response, however, a better translation of 
this methodology could be “interpellations and decisions.” 


When a person or congregation doubts how to behave or proceed in a 
particular situation, they present a question to a rabbi or court of rabbis, who 
issue a response, a Teshuvah, that remains in force as a legal decision for future 
generations. In my case, the movement I belong to has a Committee on Jewish 
Law and Standards, composed of prominent rabbis and scholars, that sets legal 
policy for the Masorti movement as a whole. 


Throughout the history of the Jewish community, many teshuvot, or 
responses, were written and have become part of the cultural and religious 
heritage of our people. 


It is important to point out that the inclusion of women rabbis and women 
jurists in legal discussions and decisions is anew phenomenon only reached by 
the Masorti movement in the 1980s and by Modern Orthodoxy 25 years later. 
And still the battle is not done. 


Throughout the centuries, the primary function of rabbis was not to give 
sermons, conduct marriages, or eulogize the dead, but to rule on matters of 
Jewish law, the Halacha. 
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For over a thousand years, leading rabbis have published their “responses”: 
collections of questions they received, along with their answers. In this format, 
rabbis engage in learned discussions showing how the texts of the past support 
legal conclusions that answer modern ethical dilemmas. 


To perform this function, rabbis invoked a superior principle to make a 
revision to the sources on ethical grounds. 

These superior principles include: 

TIN OW mishum eiva (“on account of hatred”). This principle allows rabbis 
to avoid carrying out actions that, though legally correct, would offend people 
or cause strife. 

Or the principle of: 

DW °277 darkei shalom (“the ways of peace”). We require certain behaviors — 
even if they are not what pure halacha would like or demand — to avoid quarrels 
or confrontations. 

Another important principle is: 

ory pn tikun olam (“establishing the world aright”). Healing humanity’s 
wounds so that we are able to live according to our own religion while also 
respecting the faiths of all. 

We also have the principle of: 


Dyn °277 darkei noam (“the ways of pleasantness”). Rabbis use this precept 
to avoid insisting on certain strict legal practices if they have unpleasant 
consequences. 

In our sacred text, in the book of Deuteronomy 6:18, it is written: “You shall 
do the straight and the good in the eyes of God.” To do the right and the good in 
every time and place requires us to adhere to the covenant and given laws, but 
for a covenant to continue to have a binding force upon our behaviors, the spirit 
in which it was originally written must be translated into our current era. 


The Talmud (Bava Metzia 30b) cites the verse, “You should do the straight 
(yashar) and the good (tov) in the eyes of God,” as the source for the importance 
of acting lifnim mishurat hadin, or beyond the strict requirements of the law. 

To behave beyond the letter of the law requires us to make an active 
commitment not to hide behind sources that enjoin us to betray the main 
principles of ethics and morality. Adhering to the spirit of the law inspires us 
to struggle against fundamentalism and extremism, which is a real threat to all 
human expressions in our fragile world. 
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It is upon this basis that we should understand the Teshuvah Torat Hamelech. 
Scripture can become a living covenant when we fulfill God’s boundless mandate 
to be a “holy people.” (Exodus 19:6) 

This “holy people” is in reality the entire human race, which deserves to live 
in peace, freedom and justice. 
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In this current historical moment, and in particular at this R20 Summit, we seek 
to bring the gifts of our respective religious traditions and share the insights that 
we mine from our traditions in order to bring about a comprehensive spirit that 
will assist in the support of the global human family as it endures grave new 
crises. As we mine our traditions, what we discover is that our faiths do not 
divide us. Rather, they invite us into a new axial historical moment of religious 
collaboration. 


To make such religious collaboration possible, above all a spirit of humility 
is essential. Pope Francis has frequently encouraged Catholic Christians to have a 
more humble and inclusive spirit. This growth in a more open and respectful spirit 
towards other religious traditions by the Roman Catholic Church as reflected in 
the teaching and practice of Pope Francis represents a major shift in the Church 
from decades ago. This reformulation in the Church’s self-identity came about 
through reclaiming its historical and theological relationship with Jews and 
Judaism. The Second Vatican Council’s 1965 Declaration on the Relation of the 
Church with Non-Christian Religions, “Nostra aetate,” expressed this renewed 
relationship. This watershed document laid the theological groundwork for the 
Church to affirm its roots in Judaism and its openness to recognize the holiness 
inherent in other religious traditions, including Islam. 


The spirit of the Declaration reveals a fundamental shift in the Catholic 
Church from being a closed, “perfect society,” to one open to the world and 
cognizant of God’s presence within it, especially in religions other than 
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Christianity. The Declaration affirmed the Church’s roots in Judaism. It also 
recognized that the Church’s need to be receptive to the “truth and holiness” 
inherent in other religious traditions. It affirmed the religious contributions 
which Hinduism and Buddhism made to humanity, expressed esteem for Islam, 
acknowledged the history of hostility between Islam and Christianity, and urged 
mutual understanding and the fostering of social justice, moral values, peace 
and freedom. It is a document that invited the Catholic Church to walk a path of 
humility in “dialogue and collaboration with the followers of other religions.” 


This path is seen explicitly in recent years in the ministry of Pope Francis. For 
example, in Human Fraternity: For World Peace and Living Together, co-signed 
by Pope Francis and the Grand Imam of Al-Azhar, Ahmad Al-Tayyeb in 2019, 
several shared values emerge that are indispensable for genuine interreligious 
collaboration: 


e Faith in God as the Creator of the universe and of all humanity. This 
faith leads to a common conviction that affirms the call to care for people, 
especially the poorest, and Creation. This invitation to human responsibility 
and ecological care is a joint conviction emerging from a deep transcendent 
conviction, a conviction of the presence of God who accompanies us in this 
journey towards justice and peace. 


e The equal dignity of all peoples, to live in peace and harmony. They invite 
our faith traditions to seek ways to address those who are experiencing 
impoverishment and any suffering caused through war, religious extremism 
and fanaticism, or “a desensitized human conscience, a distancing from 
religious values and a prevailing individualism accompanied by materialistic 
philosophies that deify the human person and introduce worldly and 
material values in place of supreme and transcendental principles.” 


e The role of religions in constructing strategies of world peace. This can be 
encouraged by religious traditions in defending harmonious co-existence 
between different cultural and social groups, “reawakening” religious 
awareness amongst the young, developing a spirit of wisdom with regards 
materialism and “unbridled greed.” 

e The right and freedom for every human being and the promotion of justice. 
This is especially so within the complex, pluralistic diversity of religions 
and ethnic groups. 

e The centrality of dialogue. This promotes understanding and a “culture of 
tolerance, acceptance of others and of living together peacefully.” Dialogue 
“would contribute significantly to reducing many economic, social, 
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political and environmental problems that weigh so heavily on a large part 
of humanity.” The kind of dialogue envisaged in the document invites a 
sharing of social values and human and spiritual insights. This would result 
in “transmitting the highest moral values.” 


The document’s emphasis on dialogue, a theme that echoes the Second 
Vatican Council, continues the teaching of recent Popes. 


According to Pope Francis: 


Dialogue is much more than the communication of a truth. It arises from the 
enjoyment of speaking and it enriches those who express their love for one another 
through the medium of words. This is an enrichment which does not consist in objects 
but in persons who share themselves in dialogue. 


Francis emphasizes the need to “enjoy” interpersonal encounter. This is 
an encounter of love mediated through words and language. The focus is not 
on objects, but on human beings who self-disclose and reveal themselves. Such 
disclosure leads to love. 


Furthermore, Pope Francis reminds us that an often forgotten though 
essential interlocutor in authentic dialogue is the natural world itself. This kind 
of dialogue expands beyond our conventional understanding of personhood 
purely focused on anthropocentricism and a particular group. The natural 
world, like human beings, is an interrelated system of living organisms. In 
this sense, the environment, too, is a “person.” Being in the presence of the 
natural world it is possible to take to heart Francis’ words above. Being in the 
presence of Creation can lead us easily to “enjoyment” of the environment, to an 
expression of “love” that comes to us from the beauty and goodness of Creation. 
In the way that Creation can “speak” to us from its beauty is part of the inter- 
dialogical dynamic similar to what we experience in the presence of another 
open and receptive human being. Our religious traditions have rich spiritual 
resources to assist in this appreciation of Creation and the means to reveal deep 
contemplative ascetical practices that respect our natural world. 
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Declaration on 
the Relation of the Church to Non-Christian Religions 
Nostra Aetate 


Promulgated by His Holiness Pope Paul VI 
on 
28 October 1965 


The Second Vatican Council of the Roman Catholic Church 


The Declaration on the Relation of the Church with Non-Christian Religions, or “Nostra 
Aetate,” is a historic document of the Second Vatican Council promulgated on 28 
October 1965 by Pope Saint Paul VI. It begins by reflecting on what humankind has in 
common “in our time” (“nostra aetate”), when people are being drawn closer together. 
The Declaration affirms that the Church “regards with sincere reverence those ways 
of conduct and of life, those precepts and teachings which, though differing in many 
aspects from the ones she holds and sets forth, nonetheless often reflect a ray of that Truth 
which enlightens all men.” It specifically identifies noble elements in both Hinduism and 
Buddhism. Nostra Aetate is also historic in affirming that “God holds the Jews most dear 
for the sake of their Fathers,” and that “the Church regards with esteem” adherents of 
Islam. As far as the social and political sphere is concerned, the document’s concluding 
section condemns “as foreign to the mind of Christ any discrimination against men or 
harassment of them because of their race, color, condition of life, or religion.” An English 
translation of the official Latin text of Nostra Aetate appears below. 


1. In our time, when day by day mankind is being drawn closer together, 
and the ties between different peoples are becoming stronger, the Church 
examines more closely her relationship to non-Christian religions. In her 
task of promoting unity and love among men, indeed among nations, she 
considers above all in this declaration what men have in common and what 
draws them to fellowship. 
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One is the community of all peoples, one their origin, for God made the 
whole human race to live over the face of the earth.(1) One also is their 
final goal, God. His providence, His manifestations of goodness, His saving 
design extend to all men,(2) until that time when the elect will be united in 
the Holy City, the city ablaze with the glory of God, where the nations will 
walk in His light.(3) 

Men expect from the various religions answers to the unsolved riddles of 
the human condition, which today, even as in former times, deeply stir the 
hearts of men: What is man? What is the meaning, the aim of our life? What 
is moral good, what is sin? Whence suffering and what purpose does it 
serve? Which is the road to true happiness? What are death, judgment and 
retribution after death? What, finally, is that ultimate inexpressible mystery 
which encompasses our existence: whence do we come, and where are we 
going? 

From ancient times down to the present, there is found among various 
peoples a certain perception of that hidden power which hovers over the 
course of things and over the events of human history; at times some indeed 
have come to the recognition of a Supreme Being, or even of a Father. This 
perception and recognition penetrates their lives with a profound religious 
sense. 


Religions, however, that are bound up with an advanced culture have 
struggled to answer the same questions by means of more refined concepts 
and a more developed language. Thus in Hinduism, men contemplate the 
divine mystery and express it through an inexhaustible abundance of myths 
and through searching philosophical inquiry. They seek freedom from 
the anguish of our human condition either through ascetical practices or 
profound meditation or a flight to God with love and trust. Again, Buddhism, 
in its various forms, realizes the radical insufficiency of this changeable 
world; it teaches a way by which men, in a devout and confident spirit, may 
be able either to acquire the state of perfect liberation, or attain, by their 
own efforts or through higher help, supreme illumination. Likewise, other 
religions found everywhere try to counter the restlessness of the human 
heart, each in its own manner, by proposing “ways,” comprising teachings, 
rules of life, and sacred rites. The Catholic Church rejects nothing that is true 
and holy in these religions. She regards with sincere reverence those ways 
of conduct and of life, those precepts and teachings which, though differing 
in many aspects from the ones she holds and sets forth, nonetheless often 
reflect a ray of that Truth which enlightens all men. Indeed, she proclaims, 
and ever must proclaim Christ “the way, the truth, and the life” (John 14:6), 
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in whom men may find the fullness of religious life, in whom God has 
reconciled all things to Himself.(4) 


The Church, therefore, exhorts her sons, that through dialogue and 
collaboration with the followers of other religions, carried out with prudence 
and love and in witness to the Christian faith and life, they recognize, 
preserve and promote the good things, spiritual and moral, as well as the 
socio-cultural values found among these men. 


The Church regards with esteem also the Moslems. They adore the one 
God, living and subsisting in Himself; merciful and all- powerful, the 
Creator of heaven and earth,(5) who has spoken to men; they take pains to 
submit wholeheartedly to even His inscrutable decrees, just as Abraham, 
with whom the faith of Islam takes pleasure in linking itself, submitted to 
God. Though they do not acknowledge Jesus as God, they revere Him as a 
prophet. They also honor Mary, His virgin Mother; at times they even call 
on her with devotion. In addition, they await the day of judgment when 
God will render their deserts to all those who have been raised up from the 
dead. Finally, they value the moral life and worship God especially through 
prayer, almsgiving and fasting. 

Since in the course of centuries not a few quarrels and hostilities have arisen 
between Christians and Moslems, this sacred synod urges all to forget the 
past and to work sincerely for mutual understanding and to preserve as 
well as to promote together for the benefit of all mankind social justice and 
moral welfare, as well as peace and freedom. 


As the sacred synod searches into the mystery of the Church, it remembers 
the bond that spiritually ties the people of the New Covenant to Abraham’s 
stock. 


Thus the Church of Christ acknowledges that, according to God’s saving 
design, the beginnings of her faith and her election are found already among 
the Patriarchs, Moses and the prophets. She professes that all who believe 
in Christ-Abraham’s sons according to faith (6)-are included in the same 
Patriarch’s call, and likewise that the salvation of the Church is mysteriously 
foreshadowed by the chosen people’s exodus from the land of bondage. 
The Church, therefore, cannot forget that she received the revelation of the 
Old Testament through the people with whom God in His inexpressible 
mercy concluded the Ancient Covenant. Nor can she forget that she draws 
sustenance from the root of that well-cultivated olive tree onto which have 
been grafted the wild shoots, the Gentiles.(7) Indeed, the Church believes 
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that by His cross Christ, Our Peace, reconciled Jews and Gentiles. making 
both one in Himself.(8) 


The Church keeps ever in mind the words of the Apostle about his kinsmen: 
“theirs is the sonship and the glory and the covenants and the law and the 
worship and the promises; theirs are the fathers and from them is the Christ 
according to the flesh” (Rom. 9:4-5), the Son of the Virgin Mary. She also 
recalls that the Apostles, the Church’s main-stay and pillars, as well as most 
of the early disciples who proclaimed Christ’s Gospel to the world, sprang 
from the Jewish people. 


As Holy Scripture testifies, Jerusalem did not recognize the time of her 
visitation,(9) nor did the Jews in large number, accept the Gospel; indeed 
not a few opposed its spreading.(10) Nevertheless, God holds the Jews most 
dear for the sake of their Fathers; He does not repent of the gifts He makes 
or of the calls He issues-such is the witness of the Apostle.(11) In company 
with the Prophets and the same Apostle, the Church awaits that day, known 
to God alone, on which all peoples will address the Lord in a single voice 
and “serve him shoulder to shoulder” (Soph. 3:9).(12) 


Since the spiritual patrimony common to Christians and Jews is thus 
so great, this sacred synod wants to foster and recommend that mutual 
understanding and respect which is the fruit, above all, of biblical and 
theological studies as well as of fraternal dialogues. 


True, the Jewish authorities and those who followed their lead pressed 
for the death of Christ;(13) still, what happened in His passion cannot be 
charged against all the Jews, without distinction, then alive, nor against the 
Jews of today. Although the Church is the new people of God, the Jews 
should not be presented as rejected or accursed by God, as if this followed 
from the Holy Scriptures. All should see to it, then, that in catechetical work 
or in the preaching of the word of God they do not teach anything that does 
not conform to the truth of the Gospel and the spirit of Christ. 


Furthermore, in her rejection of every persecution against any man, the 
Church, mindful of the patrimony she shares with the Jews and moved 
not by political reasons but by the Gospel’s spiritual love, decries hatred, 
persecutions, displays of anti-Semitism, directed against Jews at any time 
and by anyone. 


Besides, as the Church has always held and holds now, Christ underwent 
His passion and death freely, because of the sins of men and out of infinite 
love, in order that all may reach salvation. It is, therefore, the burden of the 
Church’s preaching to proclaim the cross of Christ as the sign of God’s all- 
embracing love and as the fountain from which every grace flows. 
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5. We cannot truly call on God, the Father of all, if we refuse to treat in a 

brotherly way any man, created as he is in the image of God. Man’s relation 
to God the Father and his relation to men his brothers are so linked together 
that Scripture says: “He who does not love does not know God” (1 John 4:8). 
No foundation therefore remains for any theory or practice that leads to 
discrimination between man and man or people and people, so far as their 
human dignity and the rights flowing from it are concerned. 
The Church reproves, as foreign to the mind of Christ, any discrimination 
against men or harassment of them because of their race, color, condition 
of life, or religion. On the contrary, following in the footsteps of the holy 
Apostles Peter and Paul, this sacred synod ardently implores the Christian 
faithful to “maintain good fellowship among the nations” (1 Peter 2:12), 
and, if possible, to live for their part in peace with all men,(14) so that they 
may truly be sons of the Father who is in heaven.(15) 

NOTES 

1. Cf. Acts 17:26 

2. Cf. Wis. 8:1; Acts 14:17; Rom. 2:6-7; 1 Tim. 2:4 

3. Cf. Apoc. 21:23f. 

4. Cf2 Cor. 5:18-19 

5. Cf St. Gregory VII, letter XXI to Anzir (Nacir), King of Mauritania (Pl. 148, col. 
450f.) 

6. Cf. Gal. 3:7 

7. Cf. Rom. 11:17-24 

8. Cf. Eph. 2:14-16 

9. Cf. Lk. 19:44 

10. Cf. Rom. 11:28 

11. Cf. Rom. 11:28-29; cf. dogmatic Constitution, Lumen Gentium (Light of 
nations) AAS, 57 (1965) pag. 20 

12. Cf. Is. 66:23; Ps. 65:4; Rom. 11:11-32 

13. Cf. John. 19:6 

14. Cf. Rom. 12:18 

15. Cf. Matt. 5:45 
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Elder Gary E. Stevenson 


Member, Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 


“All Are Alike Unto God: Opening Our Hearts to Those Who Are Different” 
Address to the Fourth Plenary Session of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 3 November 2022 


My distinguished colleagues and friends, it is an honor to address you. We gather 
from around the world as ecclesiastical leaders, spiritual guides, and scholars of 
various religious beliefs to share perspectives in this noble work of building 
peace. We face many challenges, but one of the tests of a successful society is 
to learn from the past and accept new light and knowledge that come into the 
world. Religion is no different. We can all learn from one another — from our 
past and from our present. May I begin by quoting Joseph Smith — founding 
prophet of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints who said that we 
should receive all truth, “let it come from whence it may.”* 


As an apostle of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, I represent 
a faith that has a singular purpose — the salvation of all God’s children. A book 
of scripture we follow teaches that God’s work and glory is “to bring to pass the 
immortality and eternal life of man.”* Accomplishing that vision takes time. 
Like a tree sprouting from a seed and growing into its potential, so religion 
progresses toward its full stature. 


Every religion has a story and is established in a particular time and place. 
Religious institutions typically, initially focus inward as they lay the foundation 
of their own beliefs and organization. The unfolding Latter-day Saint story 
included the search for harmony among our neighbors. Persecuted by mobs 
and driven from our homes, we migrated from place to place seeking refuge to 
practice our religion in peace. We eventually settled in a corner of the American 
West. Similar to other religious faiths of that era, there existed among early 


2 “History, 1838-1856, volume E-1 [1 July 1843-30 April 1844],” p. 1666, The Joseph Smith Papers. 
3 Moses 1:39. 
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Latter-day Saints fear of outside groups, unease about racial differences, and the 
apprehension of the influence of the prevailing culture. 


Notwithstanding our past, Latter-day Saints rely on a foundational doctrine 
of continuing revelation wherein knowledge unfolds “line upon line, precept 
upon precept”* as we strive to understand and live the will of the Lord. A 
significant essay on this topic explains that: “As the Church grew worldwide, 
its overarching mission to ‘go ye therefore, and teach all nations’ seemed 
increasingly incompatible with the priesthood and temple restrictions.” The 
fact that full participation of Latter-day Saints of African descent was not 
possible became the focus of much prayer and fasting to understand the divine 
direction of the Lord. Through earnest petitioning over many years, the will of 
the Lord was revealed to the president of the Church in 1978, and all Church 
privileges were extended to every worthy man, woman and child. Members of 
the Church, as did I, wept and rejoiced at the coming of this long-awaited day. 
In 2018, to commemorate the 40-year anniversary of the revelation, President 
Dallin H. Oaks of our First Presidency described the significance of the change: 


“Many Latter-day Saints felt joy at this news. The numbers of valiant and faithful 
members of African descent who had accepted the gospel despite the restrictions was 
then very small. Therefore, most of those who rejoiced were Anglo-Americans like 
me, who witnessed the pain of black brothers and sisters and longed for their relief... 


“The Church reacted swiftly to the revelation on the priesthood. Ordinations and 
temple recommends came immediately. The reasons that had been given to try to 
explain the prior restrictions on members of African ancestry — even those previously 
voiced by revered Church leaders—were promptly and publicly disavowed... 


“Changes in the hearts and practices of individual members did not come suddenly 
and universally. Some accepted the effects of the revelation immediately and 
gracefully. Some accepted gradually. But some, in their personal lives, continued 
the attitudes of racism that have been painful to so many throughout the world, 
including the past 40 years. 


“One of the most important effects of the revelation on the priesthood is its divine 
call to abandon attitudes of prejudice against any group of God’s children. Racism is 
probably the most familiar source of prejudice today, and we are all called to repent 
of that.” $ 


4 2 Nephi 28:30 

5 Gospel Topic: Race and the Priesthood https://www.churchofjesuschrist.org/study/manual/gospel-topics-essays/ 
race-and-the-priesthood?lang=eng. 

6 Dallin H. Oaks, “President Oaks Remarks at Worldwide Priesthood Celebration,” Church Newsroom, June 1, 
2018. 
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This revelation has been a great blessing to all Church members, and we 
have been lifted and strengthened by the full participation of all God’s children. 
We have strengthened our priorities towards serving others and celebrating 
unity in diversity. Our shared values with people of faith have compelled us to 
build bridges of interfaith understanding, foster relationships of racial harmony, 
and promote fairness for all throughout society, as well as to collaborate with 
global humanitarian organizations. 


“Giving to those in need is a principle in all Abrahamic religions and in 
others as well. 


“A few months ago, The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints reported 
for the first time the extent of our humanitarian work worldwide. Our 2021 
expenditures for those in need in 188 countries worldwide totaled $906 
million—almost a billion dollars. In addition, our members volunteered 
over 6 million hours of labor in the same cause.”” 


The effort to engage in meaningful dialogue fuels trust. We have participated 
in conferences, events, discussions, and private talks with members of many 
races, ethnicities, and cultures. Listening to the human experience of others and 
sharing one’s own journey leads to deeper understanding and respect. In this 
way we strive to move ever closer to the universal ideal that “all are alike unto 
God.”* By collaborating with our African American friends and government and 
religious leaders across Africa, we work to build those bridges of understanding 
spoken of by President Oaks. As part of this broader effort, we have undertaken 
significant cultural exchanges, and granted educational scholarships. These are 
helping us create a brighter future together. 


Overcoming ignorance starts by understanding. To that end, we recently 
collaborated with Muslim friends to publish a booklet that helps people 
understand the similarities, rather than the differences, between Muslims and 
Latter-day Saints.’ This shows how the common beliefs, values, and practices in 
both faiths extend beyond political, ethnic, or cultural boundaries. 


Interestingly enough, our experience shows that religions can best provide 
solutions when they hold true to their core principles while also being guided 
by additional divine light and knowledge. When citizens learn to live together 
with respect and unity despite religious differences, we have the foundational 
stones to true peace.” 


Dallin H. Oaks, “Helping the Poor and Distressed,” October 2022. 
2 Nephi 26:33. 
Muslims and Latter-day Saints: Beliefs, Values, and Lifestyles, 2022. 
0 See Dallin H. Oaks, “Religious Freedom in an International Context” December 14, 2021. 


m O o N 
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My fellow apostle, Quentin L. Cook has said: “Catholics, Evangelicals, Jews, 
Muslims, Latter-day Saints, and other faiths must be part of a coalition of faiths 
that succor, act as a sanctuary, and promulgate religious freedom across the 
world.”"! 


The hard work of harmony is worth the effort it requires. Russell M. Nelson, 
President of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, expressed this goal: 
“Solutions will come as we open our hearts to those whose lives are different 
than our own, as we work to build bonds of genuine friendship, and as we see 
each other as the brothers and sisters we are — for we are all children of a loving 
God.” 1? The gospel of Jesus Christ calls on us to love people of all faiths, cultures, 
races, and nations for the common good — all are alike unto God. 


As one called to be a witness of Jesus Christ and promote the peace and love 
He taught I testify of His divinity and invoke divine blessings on all who seek 
to serve. 


In the name of Jesus Christ, 


Amen 


11 Quentin L. Cook, “Tone Deaf to the Music of Faith,” June 28, 2021. 
12 Russell M. Nelson, Derrick Johnson, Leon Russell, Amos C. Brown, “Locking Arms for Racial Harmony in 
America,” Medium, June 8, 2020. 
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Official Declaration 2 


The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
30 September 1978 


The Book of Mormon teaches that “all are alike unto God,” including “black 
and white, bond and free, male and female” (2 Nephi 26:33). Throughout the 
history of the Church, people of every race and ethnicity in many countries 
have been baptized and have lived as faithful members of the Church. During 
Joseph Smith’s lifetime, a few black male members of the Church were ordained 
to the priesthood. Early in its history, Church leaders stopped conferring the 
priesthood on black males of African descent. Church records offer no clear 
insights into the origins of this practice. Church leaders believed that a revelation 
from God was needed to alter this practice and prayerfully sought guidance. 
The revelation came to Church President Spencer W. Kimball and was affirmed 
to other Church leaders in the Salt Lake Temple on June 1, 1978. The revelation 
removed all restrictions with regard to race that once applied to the priesthood. 


To Whom It May Concern: 


On September 30, 1978, at the 148th Semiannual General Conference of 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, the following was presented by 
President N. Eldon Tanner, First Counselor in the First Presidency of the Church: 


In early June of this year, the First Presidency announced that a revelation 
had been received by President Spencer W. Kimball extending priesthood and 
temple blessings to all worthy male members of the Church. President Kimball 
has asked that I advise the conference that after he had received this revelation, 
which came to him after extended meditation and prayer in the sacred rooms 
of the holy temple, he presented it to his counselors, who accepted it and 
approved it. It was then presented to the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, who 
unanimously approved it, and was subsequently presented to all other General 
Authorities, who likewise approved it unanimously. 


President Kimball has asked that I now read this letter: 
June 8, 1978 
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To all general and local priesthood officers of The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints throughout the world: 


Dear Brethren: 


As we have witnessed the expansion of the work of the Lord over the earth, 
we have been 


grateful that people of many nations have responded to the message of the 
restored gospel, and have joined the Church in ever-increasing numbers. This, 
in turn, has inspired us with a desire to extend to every worthy member of the 
Church all of the privileges and blessings which the gospel affords. 


Aware of the promises made by the prophets and presidents of the Church 
who have preceded us that at some time, in God’s eternal plan, all of our brethren 
who are worthy may receive the priesthood, and witnessing the faithfulness of 
those from whom the priesthood has been withheld, we have pleaded long and 
earnestly in behalf of these, our faithful brethren, spending many hours in the 
Upper Room of the Temple supplicating the Lord for divine guidance. 


He has heard our prayers, and by revelation has confirmed that the long- 
promised day has come when every faithful, worthy man in the Church may 
receive the holy priesthood, with power to exercise its divine authority, and 
enjoy with his loved ones every blessing that flows therefrom, including the 
blessings of the temple. Accordingly, all worthy male members of the Church 
may be ordained to the priesthood without regard for race or color. Priesthood 
leaders are instructed to follow the policy of carefully interviewing all candidates 
for ordination to either the Aaronic or the Melchizedek Priesthood to insure that 
they meet the established standards for worthiness. 


We declare with soberness that the Lord has now made known his will 
for the blessing of all his children throughout the earth who will hearken to 
the voice of his authorized servants, and prepare themselves to receive every 
blessing of the gospel. 


Sincerely yours, 
SPENCER W. KIMBALL 
N. ELDON TANNER 
MARION G. ROMNEY 
The First Presidency 
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Recognizing Spencer W. Kimball as the prophet, seer, and revelator, and 
president of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, it is proposed that 
we as a constituent assembly accept this revelation as the word and will of the 
Lord. All in favor please signify by raising your right hand. Any opposed by the 
same sign. 


The vote to sustain the foregoing motion was unanimous in the affirmative. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, September 30, 1978. 
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The Right Reverend Matthew Hassan Kukah 


Bishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese 
of Sokoto, Nigeria 


“The Weaponization of Religious Identity: A View from Africa” 
Address to the Fourth Plenary Session of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 3 November 2022 


In a presentation elsewhere, I summed up my great country Nigeria in the 
following words: 


From its inception as an independent nation, Nigeria has remained a volatile 
country. Home to over two hundred million people.... Highly resourced, but endemically 
corrupt, a combination of serious governance missteps, series of military coups, years of 
maladministration, a culture of violence has seriously slowed down what should have 
been one of the greatest nations on earth. It has left its people vulnerable to poverty, 
disease, violence and death. Here is the enigma: Amidst all of this, in 2014, The World 
Values Survey ranked Nigerians the happiest people on earth. 


Today, a combination local and global factors of terrorism, have further 
pushed the country to the precipice. After well over ten years of battling Boko 
Haram, insurgency, banditry, and ethno-religious violence, our weary citizens 
are absorbed in self-doubt, their natural happiness clouded by a dark and 
deep despair. Every day, news of abductions, armed robberies, kidnappings 
for ransom, murders and assassinations of our innocent citizens persists. Our 
sacred spaces have become killing grounds. Hundreds of worshippers have 
been murdered in mosques and Churches across the country. In response much 
of the world shrugs its shoulders and moves on, as if this cauldron of violence in 
Africa’s most populated country will never reach comfortable people elsewhere. 

Against this background, I applaud this R20 Conference for taking the 
historic step to address these issues directly. I specifically commend the goal: 
to prevent the weaponization of identity and combat the spread of Hatred. 
In the reality which confronts so many of us here today, hatred feeds on the 
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weaponization of identity, marginalizes the other, and creates the conditions 
for their dehumanization, and inevitably takes us down the dark road to the 
justification of violence, and ultimately murder. I speak now to this theme 
against the backdrop of my own country. 


The Nigerian story of the weaponization of religion has been characterized 
by the manipulation of historical narratives between Christians and Muslims and 
setting ethnic groups against one another. Most Muslims in northern Nigeria have 
continued to re-echo sentiments of the old caliphate (1804 — 1903) which views 
Christianity as a foreign religion — while dismissing that Islam itself originated 
from the Arab peninsula — and instead treating Islam because of its relative 
longevity (present in some parts of Nigeria since the 11" century) as an African 
religion! In northern Nigeria, Muslim elite have tended to see the institutions 
of the modern state as an alien imposition that attempts to displace their own 
religion, with western education as a foreign enemy to Islam. They thus consider 
the present Constitution and secular laws as fundamentally subordinate to Islam, 
and in practice ignore the written laws of the land as they see fit. The Nigerian 
elite, even at a political level have not been able to find consensus around how to 
address key issues of the sacredness of the Constitution. 


The result amongst Christians in Northern Nigeria today is that their faith 
is very much in danger, both physically and socially, even within developed 
municipalities. Christian religious tradition and history is prohibited in most 
public schools, whereas Islamic religious fundamentals are everywhere 
required in these same schools. Therefore, except for the very poor, Christians 
do not send their children to public schools. Deserving Christian students are 
systematically denied admission to university placements. Employment and 
promotion for non-Muslims in the state civil services is essentially non-existent. 
Likewise, Christians cannot expect any type of fair or equal treatment from law 
enforcement or the courts. The result is that conditions are created for self-doubt, 
fear, and anxiety among children of diverse faiths. 


Compounding this structural persecution of Christians in northern Nigeria, 
we have also witnessed a growing culture of overt Islamic violence spanning 
over the last decades, a form of violence that now threatens much of Africa. 
This violence has been manifested in Nigeria in two distinct phases. First, is 
the intra-religious violence such as that between the different sects in Islam, 
namely: Sunni, Shi'ites, Izala, Boko Haram, ISWAP and a few others. Second 
is the violence by Muslim extremists that directly target Christians or their 
infrastructure such as Churches, presbyteries, Convents, schools, hospitals and 
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even social infrastructure for public use such as Pastoral Centers. We suffered 
this fate most recently in my Diocese of Sokoto in the aftermath of the brutal 
mob-killing of Ms. Deborah, a young Christian university student accused of 
blasphemy and publicly murdered on campus in May this year by her fellow 
Muslim students for having complained of the forced introduction of religion 
into an academic study group. Far from universal condemnation of this horrific 
act, Islamist extremists throughout the north applauded the murder, claiming it 
was justified, and calling for additional violence against any who might ask for 
legal justice against the perpetrators. 


With this rise of Islamic extremism, we have seen a spread in the abductions 
and kidnapping of clerics across the board. While we have had cases of the 
abductions of very visible Muslim clerics in parts of the North-East and North- 
West, the abductions of senior Christian Church men have been far more 
pronounced, targeted and vicious. In my Diocese of Sokoto, we have had four 
Priests kidnapped for ransom. One was killed in the process, another was held 
for two weeks and the other two were held for 33 days. In all of these, huge 
ransoms were paid to secure their release. This is the violence which we face 
today, a violence which degrades us all and robs us of our fundamental dignity 
as human beings. 


In conclusion let me make a few particular and then general comments 
about the way forward as I see it for my country, other parts of Africa and the 
world. 


First for us in Africa, the weak infrastructure of the state has predisposed 
our public office holders to corruption on a truly monumental scale. Governance 
is seen as state capture where the politicians share patronage based on their 
cynical exploitation of the fault lines of religion or ethnicity. Nepotism becomes 
a weapon of mass corruption. In Africa when politicians present themselves as 
champions of their ethnicity or religion, naturally, their supporters expect that 
the rewards of winning an election would mean power to their base alone. This 
exploitation prevents the true democratization of development across the board. 


Second, governments must develop the culture of a strong legal basis for 
common citizenship with the Constitution as the supreme law of the land. In 
this case, innocent citizens cannot lose their lives due to cultural or religious 
claims that are contrary to the laws of natural justice, or subjected with impunity 
to spurious religious claims when we are not in a theocracy. So, as we see in 
Nigeria and elsewhere, no citizen should have the right to take the life of another 
or cause injury on grounds of any sort of divine claim. Decisive punishments 
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must be meted out to those who kill in the name of faith! Religious leaders of 
the faith being used must put pressure on their states to follow the rule of law 
and not be afraid of being targeted by extremists. Silence in this case is taken for 
approval, whether intended or not. 


Thirdly, it is clear to us now that we are all at risk from the hands of these 
terrorists who use ethnicity or religion to destroy humanity. Whether they are 
Boko Haram, ISIS, or other ethnically or racially based groups, we must all stand 
together to insist that injury to one is injury to all. We must all accept that we are 
all citizens of one human nation, that no religion or ethnic group is superior to 
the other. 


Fourthly, a comprehensive, integrated program of education remains the 
cure for extremism. It is not enough for leaders of faith to continue to engage 
in mere moral rhetoric or meaningless “dialogue” designed to appease donors 
while leaving our people as victims. As I have seen in Nigeria and elsewhere, 
the first victims of religiously inspired violence by extremists is always their 
own people. In today’s world, these victims are so often Muslims. In Northern 
Nigeria, majority of those who have died in the hands of Boko Haram, ISWAP, 
bandits or kidnappers have been Muslims. In the ISIS war in Iraq, the majority 
of victims were Muslims. This should sound the alarm that it is not about just 
religion but about our common humanity. We must admit that even if mass 
killings of people of faith may not be an overt state policy, still, we cannot ignore 
situations where there are people in the highest levels of government whose 
inaction and impunity clearly align with genocidal intentions. 


In closing, I again commend this initiative. However, beyond Conferences, 
we must develop a coherent program of lessons and agreed principles that 
we can learn and accept from one another. This cancer of the weaponization 
of religion threatens us all. History shows us that empires and emperors have 
had their day. The world will always be full of men and women with grand 
delusions about how they have been divinely sent to create a new world at 
the cost of human blood. However, we must work hard to cure them of their 
delusions by taking them out of circulation. Here, developing nations must do 
more than merely append their signatures to international laws that protect 
human rights. Religious bodies, in collaboration with civil society must work 
together to ensure a fairer world for all. 
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A fundamental belief in human dignity and the sacred nature of the family 
binds us all together, every one of us here today. There is a future in that for the 
world and for all our people if we can seize it. The weaponization of religion is 
our darkest of enemies in this. It is very far past time that we recognize it and 
face it openly. 
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Dr. Imam Addaruqutni, MA. 
Member, Muhammadiyah Central Board 


“Islam Berkemajuan (Progressive Islam)” 
Address to the Fourth Plenary Session of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 3 November 2022 


Let me begin by conveying a greeting from the Muhammadiyah Central Board. 
Assalamu'alaikum warahmatullahi wabarakatuh. (May the peace, mercy, and 
blessings of God be upon you.) 


Muhammadiyah agrees wholeheartedly with the core message the Chairman 
of Nahdlatul Ulama — KH. Yahya Cholil Staquf — delivered yesterday. The 
religious leaders gathered here should prioritize agreement upon common 
values that will promote prosperity and peace. 


In 2004, Muhammadiyah declared that there was an urgent need to promote 
“Progressive Islam” (Islam Berkemajuan). 


Muhammadiyah and Progressive Islam have always conveyed a message 
of peace to the nation of Indonesia. Since its founding in 1912, Muhammadiyah 
has sought to promote the modernization of education in terms of its content, 
curriculum, and institutions. 


Muhammadiyah seeks to develop our education system as part of 
Indonesia’s broader national development. One of our leaders was even a 
founding father of the Republic. We have never sought to replace Indonesia’s 
[Pancasila (multireligious and pluralistic)] political system [by establishing an 
Islamic state]. 


Muhammadiyah has established more than 200 universities across the 
nation that accommodate thousands of non-Muslim students. In East Nusa 
Tenggara alone, a Muhammadiyah university is sometimes jokingly referred to 
as “CMU,” or the Christian Muhammadiyah University. In Papua, the majority 
of students in our universities are also Christian. 


When riots broke out in the aftermath of Reformasi in 1998, Christians joined 
hands with Muslims to defend buildings owned by Muhammadiyah. 
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Muhammadiyah is promoting Progressive Islam so that we may revitalize 
our democracy without being excessive. We should be a democratic people 
while also defending the prosperity of the world and its civilization. Thank you 
very much. 


Assalamu'alaikum warahmatullahi wabarakatuh. 
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Kyai Haji Ulil Abshar Abdalla 


Chairman, Nahdlatul Ulama Institute for Study and 
Human Resource Development 


“Islamic Jurisprudence for a Global Civilization” 
Address to the Fourth Plenary Session of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 3 November 2022 


The next contribution to the R20 volume is based on a presentation delivered by Kyai Haji 
Ulil Abshar Abdallah to Plenary Session 4 of the R20 Summit in Bali, which addressed 
the theme of “What values do our respective traditions need to relinquish to ensure that 
religion functions as a genuine and dynamic source of solutions, rather than problems?” 
KH. Ulil Abshar Abdallah is the Chairman of Lakpesdam NU, which is the Nahdlatul 
Ulama Institute for Study and Human Resource Development. He was appointed 
to this position in January 2022, shortly after Kyai Haji Yahya Cholil Staquf became 
the Chairman of the Nahdlatul Ulama Central Board. He has a profound responsibility 
because for a number of years Nahdlatul Ulama has been laying the foundation for 
something we refer to, in Arabic, as fiqh al-hadarah or “civilizational figh.” This refers 
to an understanding of Islamic law suitable for the modern civilization that we are 
inhabiting, where Muslims and non-Muslims dwell side by side. Within Indonesia, 
this is a very old experience. In many ways, the roots of fiqh al-hadarah lie within the 
Malay Archipelago, and within the roots of Indonesian Islam. But Nahdlatul Ulama 
has concluded that in a global environment, having faced challenges from a variety of 
transnational Islamist groups, including ISIS, it is essential to position its approach to 
civilizational figh within the broad theological and legal framework of Islam. KH. Ulil 
Abshar Abdallah is well qualified to speak on this topic because, under the leadership of 
Kyai Haji Yahya Cholil Staquf, he is leading an intensive process to develop and socialize 
the idea of fiqh al-hadarah, or civilizational figh, throughout the Nahdlatul Ulama. 


— C. Holland Taylor 


Let me begin my address by telling you a story. In the 1970s, Kyai Haji 
Abdurrahman Wahid or, as widely known as Gus Dur, our former President and 
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our former Chairperson of Nahdlatul Ulama, was invited to give a lecture ina 
Christian seminary in Malang East Java. Gus Dur was still young by then and he 
accepted the invitation. So he went to this Christian seminary in Malang in East 
Java and gave a lecture or presentation about Islam. But a controversy followed 
after Gus Dur came home. News spread about his visiting and giving a lecture 
in a Christian seminary. Some traditional ulama or clerics of our organization 
objected very much to Gus Dur giving a lecture in a Christian seminary. 


That was in the 1970s. I can describe that period, borrowing Catholic 
terminology, as “a pre-Vatican II moment” in the history in Nahdlatul Ulama. At 
that time, the idea of interreligious dialogue was not known or popular among 
our scholars or intellectuals or ulama. 


Then, moving forward to the 1980s, Kyai Haji Abdurrahman Wahid or Gus 
Dur became one of the important icons and symbols of interfaith dialogue. By 
then, Gus Dur became the President, or the General Chairperson, of Nahdlatul 
Ulama. And Gus Dur initiated a series of interfaith dialogues. And Gus Dur is 
one of the most important intellectual thinkers and ulama who was responsible 
for setting in motion a series of dialogues and interfaith conversations, and also 
for producing a new generation of Muslim thinkers and intellectuals who were 
active in interfaith dialogue — including me. 


Today, Nahdlatul Ulama worked, in cooperation with rabitah al-‘alam al- 
islami, the Muslim World League, to organize this very ambitious forum to bring 
together leaders from different faiths, traditions, religions, to sit together in Bali, 
in the “land of God,” as locals say. 


Can you imagine the journey from the 1970s to 2022, the journey from Gus 
Dur being criticized because of giving a lecture in a Christian seminary to today, 
to this morning? The same organization, the same ulama, and today we see this 
G20 Religion Forum, or R20. 


I think this is quite a remarkable journey. I would say this journey represents 
a Copernican revolution, a Copernican leap, from the 1970s to 2022. 


So our leaders in Nahdlatul Ulama today, especially Kyai Haji Yahya Cholil 
Staquf, are continuing this journey. He initiated this R20, believing that Islam 
and all religions can contribute to solving the current problems that we face in 
modern times. 

Starting from August this year, Nahdlatul Ulama launched a project called 
halagah fikih peradaban (“study circles on civilizational fiqh”). The goal is to 
encourage the ulama affiliated with Nahdlatul Ulama to do what some Muslim 
thinkers in other countries call “i‘adat al-gira‘ah” or rereading or rethinking our 
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tradition, and recontextualizing our tradition, in the light of our current social, 
cultural, political and economic context. 


Ladies and gentlemen, Muslims are not alone in encountering the challenge 
posed by modernity. The challenge can be summed up in the following question: 
how far can we remain anchored and rooted in our tradition without losing 
relevance in modern society? How can we be Muslims or Jews or Christians or 
Hindus or Buddhists, et cetera, in the sense of being faithful and loyal to our 
tradition, and yet remain relevant in modern society? Or as some Arab Muslim 
thinkers in the Middle East term it, this is the mushkilah, the challenge, of al- 
asalah wa-al-hadathah [authenticity and modernity]. 


That is the biggest challenge for Jews, Christians, and Muslims. I name only 
these three religions because they share acommon ancestry. Jews, Christians and 
Muslims have one thing in common: they inherit a textual tradition in the form 
of an exegetical corpus called tafsir produced by religious scholars or ulama over 
a span of centuries in the past. Those textual traditions constitute a foundation 
upon which the society of believers, or ummah, is founded. Jews, Christians, and 
Muslims share common religious experience, namely the experience of being 
“societies of the text” mujtama’ al-nass. Scripture, which literally means “written 
document” or “written thing,” lies at the heart of Jewish, Christian, and Muslim 
religious and spiritual life. An Egyptian scholar who happened to visit my 
father-in-law’s house in Rembang in Central Java — his name is Professor Nasr 
Hamid Abu Zayd — aptly characterized Islamic civilization as the “civilization 
of text” or hadarat al-nass. 


Ina nutshell, we cannot understand the mechanics of Islamic society or other 
religious societies, including Christian and Jewish societies, without paying 
serious attention to the texts around which Muslim life revolves. However, in 
the context of Islam, there is no single text — there is one single text with a capital 
“T” — that constitutes the foundational text, or al-nass al-mua’ssis from which 
all other texts come from. And that is the Koran and Sunnah, or the Prophetic 
tradition. 


This text gives rise to thousands of other texts written by the ulama, by the 
scholars, by the clerics, in the past. And these thousands of texts, in the form of 
an exegetical corpus, explain and interpret the Koran and Sunnah, and they thus 
became the foundation of Muslim life throughout the centuries. 

The problem — a problem that Muslims, Christians, and Jews all share, as 
Rabbi Silvina Chemen quite wonderfully spoke about it in her passionate speech 
— is that these thousands of texts were written in a different context. This is the 
problem. And Nahdlatul Ulama literally means the “awakening of traditional 
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religious ulama” or religious scholars. We inherit this rich tradition of text. 
The problem is that this text was written in a different context, in a different 
situation. Therefore, our challenge today as Muslims, as members of Nahdlatul 
Ulama, or as nahdin is to rethink, reinterpret, and reevaluate our understanding 
and interpretation of these texts. 


From August of this year, under the guidance of Kyai Haji Yahya Cholil 
Staquf, Nahdlatul Ulama, initiated a series of seminars called halaqah fikih 
peradaban. And in these seminars the goal is to encourage our ulama to rethink, 
to perform i‘adat al-qira‘ah, to do a rereading and rethinking of our traditions. It 
started from August and we are going to organize 250 halaqah seminars in the 
span of five months. I am responsible for organizing these halaqah, and I can tell 
you that the response of the kyai and of the ulama, of our leaders and scholars, 
has been quite enthusiastic, which for me is surprising. There is no moment of 
ulama questioning me or Kyai Yahya: “Why are we organizing these seminars 
or these halaqah?” These halaqah are trying to criticize and also contextualize 
and rethink our tradition. So I think this represents good progress in Nahdlatul 
Ulama. And I believe that this halaqah will produce a new generation of kyai, 
and of ulama, who can contextualize the Islamic tradition within the modern 
context. 
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International Summit 
of Moderate Islamic Leaders (ISOMIL) 


Nahdlatul Ulama Declaration 


Nahdlatul Ulama Central Board 


eel oad abl ety 


(107 sL gdhi 4055 Y) clai tag 
“And We sent you (Muhammad) for no purpose other than to be a blessing 
for all creation.” (QS. Al-Anbiya`: 107) 


Lai UAE Soo oS Ae allis SEI jo 555 Pals Bl g bti asl 5 5S Sas 
(70 sel Y1) 
“We have honored the children of Adam and carried them by land and sea; 


We have provided good sustenance for them and favored them specially above 
many of those we have created.” (QS. Al-Isra’: 70) 


(78:god)) e355 Ge Ren] 3 exile See bag 
“And He has laid no hardship upon you in [anything that pertains to] 
religion.” (QS. Al-Hajj: 78) 
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(Agusl ol33) DESI ARs KA Cis GI 
“T have been sent only to perfect moral character and virtue.” (Hadith, 
Sunan Al-Baihaqi) 


(place Olgy) jaca lakes 2855 3505 Gn vg Bh is o alll 5 
“God did not send me (Muhammad) in order to create difficulties for his 


servants. Rather, He sent me as a guide who eases [the path to God].” (Hadith, 
Sahih Muslim). 


(shal ols) @allgals giles JE GÓ dial Ga babilis cuss sila Ge BÓI gla So eiii 

“A true muslim is one who does not injure any human being, either verbally 

or physically; a believer is one who makes others feel secure in their lives and 
property.” (Hadith Sunan An-Nasai) 


(Ale Site) a 251 § By Led aU GY 
“In truth, God loves gentleness in all things.” (Muttafag ‘Alaih) 


EGAJ 3 $a 455 Ý o Le 15855) L555) 55 Ób 

“God loves those who love their fellow creatures. Embrace all inhabitants of 

the earth with loving compassion, so that those who dwell in the heavens will 
love you.” (Hadith Sunan At-Tirmidzi) 


Gis joiasii gigil 3850s baiji JIS GIB meats i55 Jlri Je aad! 48 JÓS is JB 

22> l AI) ÉL gael 59 ajig Aaii Allg plabyl ibil ail g diiss dolacil Es 

(440 «Ye 10 œ 1379 48 àhl ylo-Ga yo syle! erro e pte Go! etd Gaus 

In regard to this tradition, Ibn Baththal said: “This hadith strongly 

encourages loving and compassionate behavior towards all creatures, whether 

believers or infidels, domesticated animals or wild beasts, and this includes a 

personal commitment to provide food and drink (to those in need), to lighten 

others’ burden, and to avoid committing violence against any other creature.” 

(Ibn Hajar al-Asgalani, Fath al-Bari bi Syarhi Shahih al-Bukhari, Beirut, Lebanon: 
Dar al-Ma’rifah, 1379 H, chapter XI, p. 440) 
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“As is universally acknowledged, human beings are inherently social 
creatures, mingling with others; for no one can fulfill his or her every need 
by acting alone. Willing or not, every person must interact socially, which 


interaction should ideally contribute to the well-being of all other members of 
society while preserving them from danger. 


“The unity of human hearts, and minds, as people help one other achieve 
a common goal, is the most important source of human happiness and the 
strongest factor inducing human beings to love one another. 


“Because of this principle, many nations have become prosperous. Servants 
have become rulers, fostering widespread development. Nations have become 
advanced; the rule of law enforced; transportation networks constructed, 
enabling economic and cultural exchange to flourish. Countless other benefits 
arise from social unity, for social unity is the highest virtue and most powerful 
instrument for promoting the common good.” (Rais Akbar Jamiyah Nahdlatul 
Ulama Hadratus Syaikh Hasyim Asy'ari, Muqaddimah Qonun Asasi) 


The Nahdlatul Ulama hosted an “International Summit of Moderate 
Islamic Leaders” (ISOMIL) from 9 to 11 May, 2016 in Jakarta, Indonesia. After 
extensive consultation and discussion with numerous experts in a variety of 
related fields who participated in the Summit, Nahdlatul Ulama has determined 
to promulgate “The Nahdlatul Ulama Declaration,” as follows: 


1. Nahdlatul Ulama offers the insights and experience of Islam Nusantara 
(East Indies Islam) to the world, as a salutary paradigm of Islam in which 
religion contributes to civilization, by respecting pre-existing cultures and 
prioritizing social harmony and peace. 


2. Nahdlatul Ulama does not seek to “export” Islam Nusantara to other 
regions of the world. Rather, it is simply inviting others to recall the beauty 
and dynamism that emerged from the historic encounter of the spirit and 
teachings of Islam with the reality of local cultures throughout the world, 
which gave birth to numerous great civilizations, including that of the East 
Indies, or Malay, Archipelago. 
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11. 


Islam Nusantara is not a new or distinct religion. Rather, it is the expression 
of Islam that spontaneously flourished amid the culture of Nusantara, and 
does not conflict with Islamic shari'a, as understood, taught and practiced 
by the traditional ahlussunnah wal jamaah (Sunni Muslim) community 
worldwide. 


From the perspective of Islam Nusantara, no conflict exists between 
religion and nationalism. Hubul watan minal iman: “Patriotism is integral to 
faith.” Whoever lacks patriotism either has no native land, or is devoid of 
attachment to it. Those who lack a native land will be devoid of history. 


Within the worldview of Islam Nusantara, Islam does not enjoin its 
adherents to conquer the world, but rather, to engage in the continuous 
development of akhlaqul karimah, or noble character and virtue, for it is only 
through akhlaqul karimah that Islam can manifest as Divine Grace for all 
creation. 


Islam Nusantara firmly adheres to, and enlivens, the fundamental teachings 
and values of Islam, including tawassuth (following the middle path, i.e., 
the path of moderation), tawaazun (balance; harmony), tasaamuh (gentle and 
loving rather than harsh and violent behavior, i.e., tolerance rather than 
compulsion) and 7‘tidaal (justice). 


As the world’s largest ahlussunnah wal jamaah (Sunni Muslim) organization, 
the Nahdlatul Ulama shares the concern felt by the vast majority of the 
world’s Muslims, and non-Muslims, about the unchecked spread of 
religious extremism, terror, conflict in the Middle East and a rising tide of 
Islamophobia in the West. 


The Nahdlatul Ulama regards specific modes of interpreting Islam (tafsir) as 
the most significant factor causing the spread of religious extremism among 
Muslims. 


For many decades past, various governments in the Middle East have 
exploited religious differences, and a history of enmity between sects, 
without regard to the consequences thereof for humanity at large. By 
“weaponizing” sectarian differences, these governments have sought to 
exercise both soft and hard power, and exported their conflict to the entire 
world. These sectarian propaganda campaigns have deliberately nurtured 
religious extremism, and stimulated the spread of terrorism throughout the 
world. 


This spread of religious extremism, and terrorism, is directly contributing to 
the rise of Islamophobia throughout the non-Muslim world. 


Certain governments in the Middle East derive their political legitimacy 
from precisely those problematic interpretations of Islam that underlie and 
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animate religious extremism and terror. These governments need to develop 
an alternate source of political legitimacy if the world is to overcome the 
threat of religious extremism and terror. 


The Nahdlatul Ulama is prepared to help in this effort. 


The realities of economic and political injustice also contribute to the spread 
of religious extremism and terror. Mass poverty and injustice are often cited 
to legitimize the propaganda narrative of extremist and terrorist groups— 
both to justify their existence and to render more attractive, to others, the 
illusory future they promise to create through their actions. Thus, the issues 
of poverty and injustice cannot be divorced from any comprehensive effort 
to address religious extremism and terrorism. 


Although the widespread conflicts that afflict countless human beings in the 
Middle East may appear to be nearly insoluble, we should not turn our backs 
to the problem, nor abandon those who are suffering. The Nahdlatul Ulama 
urges the Indonesian government to play an active and constructive role in 
seeking a resolution to the multi-faceted conflicts raging in the Middle East. 
The Nahdlatul Ulama calls upon people of goodwill of every faith and 
nation to join in building a global consensus not to politicize Islam, and to 
marginalize those who would exploit Islam in such a way as to harm others. 
The Nahdlatul Ulama will strive to consolidate the global ahlusunnah wal 
jamaah (Sunni Muslim) community, in order to bring about a world in which 
Islam, and Muslims, are truly beneficent and contribute to the well-being of 
all humanity. 


Jakarta, 10 May 2016 


NAHDLATUL ULAMA CENTRAL BOARD 


General Chariman, Tanfidziyah General Secretary, Tanfidziyah 


General Chairman, Syuriah General Secretary, Syuriah 
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§11.4 Cognitive Dissonance and the 
Challenge of Modernity 


§11.5 Figh al-Hadarah al-’Alamiyah al-Mutasahirah 
(Islamic Jurisprudence for a Global Civilization, 


Whose Constituent Elements Retain Their Distinctive 
Characteristics): 


From Conflict to Cooperation 
from 


The Nusantara Manifesto (2018) 


Gerakan Pemuda Ansor and Bayt ar-Rahmah 


§11.4 
Cognitive Dissonance 
and the Challenge of Modernity 


For a wide variety of reasons—including patterns of individual and 
collective behavior, shaped by a common legacy and shared perceptions 
of the past—a significant percentage of Muslims remain trapped within a 
mental framework that views Islam as inherently political (i.e., supremacist), 
despite the fact that this mindset gives rise to cognitive dissonance, and 
leads to profound alienation from one’s environment, when faced by the 
current reality of world civilization. 
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When confronted by the obvious discrepancy between obsolete tenets of 
Islamic orthodoxy and contemporary reality, all too many Muslims assume 
an aggrieved attitude and blame others for the world’s failure to mirror 
the political, demographic and socio-cultural circumstances of the past, in 
which Muslim communities existed in a state of permanent conflict with the 
rest of humanity, constantly striving for political and military supremacy. 


The fact that for over a thousand years, Muslim communities were 
generally successful in their competition with non-Muslim societies, tends 
to exacerbate this collective longing for the past. 


The 21* century offers an unprecedented opportunity for Muslims to 
cooperate with non-Muslims—to our mutual benefit, and on a truly global 
scale—and thereby fulfill the prophetic mission, which was to perfect the 
moral framework of humanity and to serve as a blessing for all creation 
(rahmatan lil-‘alamin). 

Yet rather than gratefully accept and adjust to contemporary reality, many 
Muslims seek to alter reality itself, and restore the political, demographic 
and socio-cultural conditions of the medieval era, as if this were not 
only possible, but obligatory and even praiseworthy in the eyes of God, 
regardless of the enormous dislocation and incalculable suffering that 
would be required to bring this about. 


To one who is intellectually honest and informed about the facts in question, 
it is obvious that many (though of course not all) members of ISIS, al-Qaeda, 
the Muslim Brotherhood, Hezbollah, Iran’s Revolutionary Guard and 
countless other Islamist groups are true believers in the problematic tenets 
of Islamic orthodoxy and possess the courage of their convictions, to the 
point that they are prepared to suffer and die for their beliefs. 


The question is: do we possess the courage of our convictions—and the 
physical, intellectual and spiritual fortitude — required to face this challenge 
and persevere through the difficulties that will inevitably confront those 
who seek to recontextualize (i.e., reform) Islamic teachings, in order to 
liberate Islam from the bondage of history and bring its historically- 
contingent (mutaghayyirat) elements into alignment with the reality of 21* 
century civilization? 

Certain that this is a noble task, incumbent upon us as the heirs to a noble 
faith and a noble civilization, we join Kyai Haji Yahya Cholil Staquf in 
stating: “We shall not stop halfway nor abandon this path before we have 
reached our goal. We shall not return home [from the field of struggle] until 
victory is in our hands.” 
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§11.5 


b quark) ibl dybacd! 48 
Figh al-Hadarah al-‘Alamiyah al-Mutasahirah 
Islamic Jurisprudence for a Single, Interfused Global Civilization: 
From Conflict to Cooperation 


One of the most significant phenomena of the modern era is the emergence of 
what may ultimately become a single, interfused global civilization. As this 
civilization gradually comes into existence—through a multi-generational, 
evolutionary process that began well over a century ago—the distinct 
cultures and ancient civilizations of the world are experiencing profound 
transformation, while nonetheless retaining key elements of their unique 
identity. The civilizations of Africa, the Middle East, Europe, India, China 
and the Malay Archipelago all continue to maintain a distinct civilizational 
character. 


Thus, itappears that a process is underway in which anew, global civilization 
is emerging which may, for many generations, co-exist with local cultures 
that are profoundly rooted in the history, traditions and religious/socio- 
cultural/ environmental circumstances that pertain to their specific regions. 


These developments have enormous ramifications for Muslims and non- 
Muslims alike. 


For over 1,400 years, Islam has provided a moral compass—in effect, a kind 
of standard moral guidance —to its followers, shaping the manner in which 
they engage with reality. 

As discussed in Section §11.2 above: the past century has been characterized 
by enormous political, demographic, socio-cultural and technological 
change, precipitating the emergence of an historically unprecedented 
“modern reality,” which medieval ‘ulama’ and fugaha’ (Muslim scholars and 
jurists) neither experienced nor anticipated during their lifetimes. 


When Muslims insist upon employing certain obsolete tenets of Islamic 
orthodoxy to shape and guide their behavior in the modern world, they 
naturally encounter profound difficulties. 


The basic premise of Islamic orthodoxy is that its various tenets are intended 
to guide Muslims towards individual and collective well-being. Because 
of the historically-conditioned circumstances in which Islamic orthodoxy 
emerged, its authoritative texts depict infidel states as dar al-harb (“the abode 
of war”)—inhabited by enemies to be fought and conquered—and do not 
prioritize the welfare of non-Muslims. 
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Viewed from the perspective of the era in which these teachings emerged, 
fiqh may be regarded as having been largely successful historically — from its 
genesis to the dawn of the modern era—in its mandate to safeguard Muslim 
lives and prosperity. 

No one can reasonably dispute the magnificence of Islamic civilization 
during the Abbassid era, and other centers of cultural efflorescence within 
the Muslim world as a whole. Classical Islamic civilization may be said to 
rival that of China, India, Greece and Rome. 


The tenets of Islamic orthodoxy are clearly infused with an understanding 
of the contemporary reality (i.e., circumstances) in which Muslim scholars 
formulated these tenets, including those elements which have now become 
obsolete and problematic. For their reality was characterized not by a single, 
interfused global civilization, but rather by fierce competition and conflict 
between rival, religiously supremacist political entities. 


In our current era it is counterproductive, and indeed highly dangerous, 
for Muslims to automatically view non-Muslims with suspicion—either as 
active, hostile enemies or as conquered peoples subject to administration by 
an Islamic state—as can be seen from the actions of terrorist groups and the 
consequent rise of Islamophobia worldwide. 


In fact, seeking to apply obsolete tenets of classical figh within the context of 
our present reality negates the very purpose of Islamic orthodoxy (maqasid 
al-shari‘ah). For obsolete tenets of figh have not only ceased to promote the 
well-being of Muslims; they actively threaten the lives and prosperity of 
Muslims and non-Muslims alike. 


As observed above (cf. points 157 and 158), a global civilization is gradually 
emerging in which people of every faith and ethnicity live, learn, love and 
work side by side. Given this reality, it is essential that Muslim scholars 
(‘ulama’) develop the elements of a new Islamic jurisprudence that will 
truly foster the well-being of contemporary Muslims who live in regions 
of the world dominated by non-Muslims, and/or in the midst of a single, 
interfused (i.e., cosmopolitan) global civilization. 


It is also necessary to develop the elements of a new Islamic jurisprudence 
that will promote the welfare of Muslims who dwell in regions whose culture 
and traditions remain largely Islamic, but are nonetheless heavily impacted 
by modern political, socio-cultural and technological developments. 


In both cases, the new guidance in question (shari‘ah) should foster the 
welfare of all human beings, Muslim and non-Muslim alike, for it has 
become virtually impossible—and certainly undesirable—to economically, 
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33. 


culturally, politically and physically isolate all Muslims from non-Muslims, 
and/or to subordinate non-Muslims to the “rule” of Islam. 

Figh al-hadarah al-’alamiyah al-mutasahirah (Islamic jurisprudence for a 
single, inter-fused global civilization) and its regional variants should 
address the need for social harmony at a global level and in each of the 
world’s regions where Muslims actually live and work, through a process 
of recontextualizing and “indigenizing” Islam, as historically occurred in 
Nusantara (the Malay Archipelago). 

Through this process of ijtihad, we may witness the development of a new 
religious sensibility that reflects the actual circumstances of our modern 
civilization, and contributes to the emergence of a truly just and harmonious 
world order, founded upon respect for the equal rights and dignity of every 
human being. 
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The Recontextualization of Figh (Islamic Law) and 
Transformation of the Prevailing “Muslim Mindset,” 
for the Sake of World Peace and to Achieve a 
Harmonious Communal Life for all Mankind 


Kyai Haji Yahya Cholil Staquf 
General Secretary 
Nahdlatul Ulama Supreme Council 


Adopted by the 
National Conference of Nahdlatul Ulama Religious Scholars 
Miftahul Huda al-Azhar Islamic Boarding School 
Banjar, West Java, Indonesia 
27 February — 1 March 2019 


In February 2019, over 20,000 Nahdlatul Ulama scholars and their followers from all 
34 of Indonesia's provinces were joined by Indonesian President Joko Widodo, members 
of his cabinet and prominent Islamic theologians from the Middle East at the 2019 
National Conference of Nahdlatul Ulama Religious Scholars (“2019 Munas”) held in 
Banjar, West Java. 


The 2019 Munas formally adopted two major documents. One document, “The 
Recontextualization of Figh (Islamic Law) and Transformation of the Prevailing ‘Muslim 
Mindset,’ for the Sake of World Peace and to Achieve a Harmonious Communal Life for 
all Mankind,” called for “recontextualizing” aspects of figh (Islamic jurisprudence) that 
are no longer compatible with, nor reflect, the realities of the contemporary world. The 
full text of this document appears immediately below. A second document, the “Decree 
Bahtsul Masa’il ad-Diniyyah al-Maudluiyyah,” explicitly abolished the legal category 
of “infidels,” those who do not adhere to Islam, which has long cast a shadow over the 
faith’s relationships with other religions, providing a justification for radical groups 
such as ISIS to subjugate non-Muslims. This document appears next. 
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Together, these decrees represent Nahdlatul Ulama’s pioneering efforts in recent 
years to move systematically and institutionally to recontextualize obsolete and 
problematic tenets of religious orthodoxy, which was the theme of Plenary Session 4 of 
the G20 Religion Forum (R20) Summit in Bali. 


Nahdlatul Ulama welcomes the Document on Human Fraternity for World 
Peace and Living Together, which the Grand Shaykh of al-Azhar, Ahmed al-Tayyeb, 
and Pope Francis signed in Abu Dhabi on February 4, 2019. This Document on 
Human Fraternity — which is said to be a continuation of and “based upon prior 
International Documents” — corroborates a number of theological views that 
were previously developed by Nahdlatul Ulama (NU) scholars and articulated 
in a series of international declarations, and documents, published between 
1984 and 2018. Nahdlatul Ulama appreciates and is greatly heartened to see that 
ideas developed within the NU environment have contributed significantly to 
international efforts to foster world peace, up to and including the birth of al- 
Azhar and the Vatican’s Document on Human Fraternity. 


Elaborating on the official position of Nahdlatul Ulama, previously stated 
in point eight’ of the International Summit of Moderate Islamic Leaders (ISOMIL) 
Nahdlatul Ulama Declaration—which was promulgated in Jakarta, Indonesia, 
on May 10, 2016—Nahdlatul Ulama specifically wishes to emphasize the 
significance of a viewpoint [implicitly] expressed in the Abu Dhabi Document 
on Human Fraternity: viz., that the prevailing “Muslim mindset” contains certain 
views that foster conflict. These views are rooted in specific interpretations of 
Islamic teaching, which must change if we are to mobilize the Muslim world, 
to the maximum extent possible, behind efforts to foster world peace. This will 
entail “recontextualizing” a number of fiqh views that are no longer compatible 
with, nor reflect, the realities of the contemporary world. 


As stated in the Gerakan Pemuda Ansor Declaration on Humanitarian Islam (al- 
islam lil insaniyyah) —which was promulgated at Tambak Beras Islamic Boarding 
School in Jombang, East Java, on May 22, 2017—a process of recontextualization 
needs to occur with regard to a number of figh-based views widely held by 
Islamic scholars and the Muslim community at large, as follows: 


e Views regarding the rights, responsibilities and status of non-Muslims 
within society at large, and norms concerning interactions between Muslims 
and non-Muslims; 


e Views regarding what form(s) of government are permitted by shari‘ah; 


1 Point eight of the ISOMIL Nahdlatul Ulama Declaration reads: “The Nahdlatul Ulama regards specific modes of 
interpreting Islam (tafsir) as the most significant factor causing the spread of religious extremism among Muslims.” 
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e Views pertaining to the relationship between Islamic law and state laws 
created through modern political processes; 


e Views concerning how Muslims throughout the world should respond 
to conflicts that involve various Muslim groups [e.g., in the Philippines, 
Thailand, Myanmar, Kashmir, Afghanistan, Iraq, Syria, Palestine, Yemen, 
Libya, the Sahel, Nigeria, etc.] 

The dominant view expressed within the fiqh (Islamic legal) tradition, 
regarding these issues, arose within a specific historical context during the 
Middle Ages, and thus reflects the actual, structural [political, military and 
socio-cultural] realities facing human civilization during that era. We now live 
amidst [i.e., within the context of] a completely different civilizational reality, in 
which a number of fundamental changes have occurred since the emergence of 
Islamic law over a thousand years ago, within the context of the Middle East. The 
Nusantara Manifesto— which Gerakan Pemuda Ansor adopted and promulgated 
in Yogyakarta, Indonesia, on October 25, 2018—identifies and examines four 
major categories of change that have shaped the birth—and dramatically new 
format—of contemporary global civilization: 


1) Transformation of the global political order 


a) In the past, nearly every state or kingdom had an official religious 
identity [i.e., a state religion]. At present, a majority of nations have— 
either officially or unofficially — relinquished this religious identity and 
replaced it with a primary emphasis upon national identity; 


b) In the past, there was no international system in place to guarantee the 
borders between states. As a result, international relations transpired 
within the context of actual or potential military engagement. 
Geographically proximate nations were often trapped in an endless cycle 
of recurrent warfare, heavily impacted by the lines of their respective 
military reach, and/or those of hostile powers. At present, due to the 
existence of an international regime—namely, the United Nations— 
borders between states are far more secure than was historically the 
case, and are generally acknowledged as inviolable, demarcating the 
boundaries of each nation’s sovereign territory. 

2) Changes in demography and citizenship 

a) Migration is a manifestation of individual and collective aspirations 
and the result of economic contacts, which often drive or induce human 
beings to cross international borders in search of opportunity and/or a 
new life. This has produced a very heterogeneous demographic portrait 
in various parts of the world, including the growth of significant Muslim 
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communities in regions which, in the past, had virtually no Muslim 
inhabitants, such as northern and western Europe, the Americas, 
Australia, etc. 


b) Because virtually every nation or kingdom had an official state 
religion in the past, their inhabitants’ civil status—i.e., rights and 
responsibilities—were inextricably linked to their religious identity, 
and whether this corresponded to, or deviated from, the [doctrines, 
dogma and practice of the] state religion. Those who did not adhere 
to the state religion tended to be persecuted or, at a minimum, treated 
as second-class citizens. At present, due to the separation of state and 
religion in many parts of the world, most nations tolerate a diversity of 
religious identity among their citizens. 


3) Evolving societal norms (‘urf) 


Practices that violate human rights, which were widely tolerated in the 
past—such as slavery, colonialism, discrimination against ethnic or religious 
minorities, and/or outright persecution—are now generally viewed as 
crimes against humanity, according to the standard norms of 21* century 
civilization. 

4) Globalization 


Globalization—driven by economic exchange and the development of 
technology—is steadily eroding the constraints imposed by physical 
(i.e., geographic) and political barriers in determining social dynamics. 
Technological developments have dramatically bridged physical distance, to 
the point that any event that occurs anywhere in the world may potentially 
have global consequences. 


Kyai Haji Achmad Shiddiq—who was elected Chairman of the Nahdlatul 
Ulama Supreme Council at the 27th NU Congress (Muktamar) in Situbondo, East 
Java, in 1984— created an historic document when he established an authoritative 
religious framework that explicitly affirmed human equality on the basis of: 
1) the fraternity of Muslims (ukhuwwah islamiyah); 2) the fraternity of those 
who dwell within a single nation (ukhuwwah wataniyah); and 3) the fraternity 
of all human beings (ukhuwwah insaniyah, or ukhuwwah basyariyah). During the 
27" Congress, the NU also declared that the Unitary State of the Republic of 
Indonesia (NKRI), based on Pancasila and the 1945 Constitution (UUD-45), is 
the legitimate and final form of the Indonesian nation state, established through 
the efforts of Indonesian Muslims themselves [and may not be theologically 
challenged by those who wish to establish an Islamic state and/or caliphate]. In 
other words, Nahdlatul Ulama provided authoritative theological legitimacy to 
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the existence of a modern nation state, whose constitution and legal system are 
derived from modern political processes. 


During the 32" NU General Assembly held in Makassar, on the island of 
Sulawesi, in 2010, Nahdlatul Ulama explicitly affirmed that the struggle for 
world peace is an integral part of its religious orientation and mission. This, 
in turn, means that whenever and wherever conflicts occur—both those that 
involve Muslim groups battling each other, and those in which Muslims are 
fighting non-Muslims — it is a religious duty, incumbent upon other Muslims, to 
foster conflict resolution, justice and peace, rather than take sides and join in the 
violence in order to defend or support one of the warring parties. 


One of the gravest threats to the stability and continuity of contemporary 
global civilization is the “universalization of conflict,” whereby groups that 
claim a universal identity, ostensibly binding upon all their members—such as 
religion, [ideology] and/or ethnicity —seek to compel all members of their group 
to engage in a universal conflict, which pits them against anyone and everyone 
throughout the world who is regarded as having a different, and inherently 
hostile, identity.” 

In the past—when the international order was still characterized by 
religiously supremacist political entities—conflict between religious groups 
generally occurred in the form of warfare between specific nations, and primarily 
involved military forces from these nations battling over specific terrain. Muslim 
states, such as the [Umayyad, Abbassid and] Ottoman Empire[s], fostered 
specific cultural and religious norms that promoted hostility and vigilance— 
by Muslims towards non-Muslims—and characterized these norms as qasd 
shar'i (fulfilling the aims of shari‘ah). These norms were deliberately cultivated 
to defend Muslims, as citizens of the state, from the military threat posed by 
adjacent non-Muslim kingdoms, at a time when royal armies were deployed 
along every border to guard against an attack that might come at any moment. 


Most contemporary societies face an entirely different set of domestic and 
geopolitical challenges. Given the enormous demographic changes that have 
occurred, with hundreds of millions of Muslims living side-by-side with non- 
Muslims, in societies governed by non-Muslims, religious enmity and violence 
can quickly spiral out of control, and shatter societal cohesion in religiously 
diverse communities throughout the world, as one can readily see from 
developments in Europe, the Middle East and elsewhere. 


2 Examples of this phenomenon include the behavior of ISIS, al-Qaeda and other Islamist groups, whose worldview 
is rooted in obsolete and problematic tenets of Islamic orthodoxy; the Chinese Communist Party, which seeks to 
mobilize ethnic Chinese worldwide to support its geopolitical agenda, by claiming that they owe fealty to the 
Chinese government; identity politics as currently practiced in the West; and, during the past century, Marxism- 
Leninism. 
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The Document on Human Fraternity signed in Abu Dhabi represents an 
historic milestone in efforts to safeguard the world and preserve humanity 
from the threat of a universal inter-religious conflict. The views expressed in 
the Document on Human Fraternity—concerning the elimination of religious 
enmity; the right to full citizenship and equality before the law, regardless of 
one’s religious or other “primordial” identity; and the vision of Muslims and 
non-Muslims joining hands to strive for peace, establish justice and defend the 
weak—are profound insights, which must become a fundamental guide and 
way Of life for religious communities throughout the world. 


Formalized and adopted by al-Azhar and the Vatican through the signatures 
of Grand Shaykh Ahmad al-Tayyeb and Pope Francis, the Document on Human 
Fraternity carries strong authority among religious believers [particularly Sunni 
Muslims and Roman Catholics]. The Document on Human Fraternity may also be 
viewed as the embodiment of an agreement between religious communities to 
mutually renounce and abjure religious enmity, and to nullify all justifications 
for conflict in the name of religion— everywhere, and forever. 


This represents an enormous step forward, on a civilizational scale, which 
humanity has long awaited. More specifically, the Document on Human Fraternity 
answers a call issued by Gerakan Pemuda Ansor at the First Global Unity 
Forum—held in Jakarta on May 11, 2016—to end conflict in the name of religion 
and recontextualize those elements of religious orthodoxy that can be used to 
justify it.’ 

The Document on Human Fraternity also represents a de facto response to 
the Nusantara Statement, issued by Gerakan Pemuda Ansor at the Second Global 
Unity Forum—on October 25, 2018 in Yogyakarta, Indonesia— which states: “We 
call upon people of good will of every faith and nation to join in building a global 
consensus to prevent the political weaponization of Islam, whether by Muslims 
or non-Muslims, and to curtail the spread of communal hatred by fostering the 
emergence of a truly just and harmonious world order, founded upon respect 
for the equal rights and dignity of every human being.” 


The next big challenge will be the effort required to transform the actual 
mindset of countless religious adherents, whether Muslim or otherwise, whose 
outlook is, in reality, still colored by problematic views. Concrete steps to 
transform this socio-cultural and religious reality [in which many religious 


3 The relevant text in the 3-page Declaration issued at the First Global Unity Forum, which is paraphrased above, 
reads: “The GP Ansor Call: Certain that Islam was revealed to the Prophet Muhammad (saw.) as a ‘blessing for 
all creation,’ and as a means to perfect noble character and virtue, the Ansor Youth Movement calls for an end 
to conflict in the name of religion, and for qualified ulama (Muslim religious scholars) to carefully examine and 
address those elements of fiqh that encourage segregation, discrimination and/or violence towards those perceived 
to be ‘non-Muslim.”” 
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adherents view others with enmity] requires a global consolidation of like- 
minded individuals, institutions and governments, by inviting —as the Document 
on Human Fraternity explicitly states—people of good will of every faith and 
nation to join in this effort. A truly reliable and effective strategy is also required. 


The Gerakan Pemuda Ansor Declaration on Humanitarian Islam offers a five- 
fold strategy: 


First, identification and containment of the threat. Religious views that are 
problematic—because they no longer reflect, and are not compatible with, the 
context of contemporary reality—must be accurately identified and addressed, 
in order to prevent a generalized depiction of religion [e.g., Islam] that may lead 
to phobia towards that religion and its followers. The widespread expression 
and [theological/socio-cultural] reinforcement of these problematic views must 
be opposed, to prevent their continued dissemination among members of the 
religious [i.e., Muslim] community. 

Second, conflict resolution. The existence of ongoing conflicts in various 
regions of the world is invariably employed by certain Muslim groups to justify, 
and perpetuate, problematic religious views. The international community is 
obliged to be more diligent in seeking to resolve these conflicts, by building 
bridges for dialogue and, as needed, applying global pressure on the responsible 
parties to end their respective conflicts. 


Third, develop alternative discourse. Religious discourse that fosters peace must 
be consistently and systematically developed, in order to exert pressure upon, 
and ultimately displace, modes of religious discourse that incite conflict. In this 
regard, the Document on Human Fraternity represents a significant manifestation 
of an emerging “alternative discourse,” whose promulgation must be followed 
by the development of further discourse and its widest possible dissemination 
among religious adherents. 


Fourth, reform systems of religious education. [Within the Muslim world], 
religious education impacts not only children, but also adults. Efforts to reform 
religious education should begin immediately, so they may directly influence 
the general mindset of the Muslim community at large. Among the primary 
elements of the educational curriculum requiring adjustment are the introduction 
of new perspectives on history, and raising awareness about changes that have 
occurred in the reality facing Islamic and global civilization, so that students and 
the Muslim community at large may grasp the true values of religion, which 
must always receive the attention required to manifest as rahmah, or universal 
love and compassion, within the ever-changing context of reality. 
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Fifth, social movements. Both Muslim and non-Muslim communities need to 
be mobilized in a systematic and coherent manner, through the development of 
broad social movements that seek to establish and/or maintain social harmony; 
foster peaceful co-existence between different religious groups; and counteract 
the potential for division, including certain state and non-state actors’ deliberate 
efforts to provoke conflict. 

With this, Nahdlatul Ulama affirms its full support for the Document on 
Human Fraternity, and its resolve to join al-Azhar and the Vatican in a joint effort 
to realize the Document’s noble vision. This commitment is part and parcel of the 
resolution expressed in point 16 of the International Summit of Moderate Islamic 
Leaders (ISOMIL) Nahdlatul Ulama Declaration, viz.: “The Nahdlatul Ulama 
will strive to consolidate the global ahlusunnah wal jamaah (Sunni Muslim) 
community, in order to bring about a world in which Islam, and Muslims, are 
truly beneficent and contribute to the well-being of all humanity.” 


Banjar, West Java, Indonesia, 1 March 2019 
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Decree 
Bahtsul Masa’il ad-Diniyyah al-Maudlutyyah: 


National Conference of Nahdlatul Ulama Religious Scholars 
(2019 Munas) 
Miftahul Huda al-Azhar Islamic Boarding School Banjar, 
West Java, Indonesia, 27 February — 1 March 2019 


1. THE NATION, CITIZENSHIP AND STATE LAW 
1.1. Introduction 


From the dawn of Islamic history until the fall of the Ottoman Turkish Caliphate, 
the majority of Muslims lived within the framework of a political system in 
which state and religion were virtually united. The state professed an official 
religion [i.e., Islam] and functioned as a religious state with an Islamic identity. 


Following the logic of a religious state, citizenship status was determined 
on the basis of religious identity. Muslims enjoyed full citizenship, whilst non- 
Muslims were relegated to the second-class status of kufar dhimmiyin [infidels 
who had submitted to Islamic rule, dwelled within the borders of an Islamic state, 
paid an annual head tax and were governed by specific, highly discriminatory 
provisions of Islamic law]. The rest of the world’s inhabitants—who did not 
live under the authority of an Islamic state and had not signed a currently- 
valid peace treaty with Muslims—were to be fought as kufar harbiyin [infidels 
engaged in war with Muslims, who may be killed on sight unless they convert 
or submit to Islam]. 


This system is inseparable from the existence of shari‘ah law, which requires 
physical compulsion by the state if its provisions are to be implemented. Shari‘ah 
itself is generally viewed [by orthodox Muslims] as a set of norms established 
by God—Praiseworthy and Exalted is He! —or at least as the result of scriptural 
interpretation, derived from the practice of a strict discipline for elucidating 
God’s laws, known as tarigat al-istinbat. 


1 The Bahtsul Masa’il is a division of Nahdlatul Ulama that addresses issues related to Islamic law that are of 
immediate and practical concern to Muslims. Members of the Bahtsul Masa’il are prominent ‘ulama’ (religious 
scholars) whose knowledge and mastery of fiqh (Islamic law) authorizes them to issue authoritative rulings on 
such matters. 
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Following the collapse of the Ottoman Caliphate, the Islamic world was 
shattered and sub-divided into many states, the majority of which no longer 
declared themselves to be Islamic states [e.g., Sultanates or Emirates], but instead 
chose to become nation states, and/or nations without an official religious 
identity. 

The Unitary State of the Republic of Indonesia followed this pattern, and 
was established as a multi-religious, pluralistic nation state, with a constitutional 
guarantee of equal rights for all of its citizens on the basis of Pancasila [“the 
Five (Foundational) Principles”]. Even in many countries that formally declare 
themselves to be Islamic states—for example, Malaysia and Brunei Darussalam 
(the “Abode of Peace”) —citizenship is no longer restricted to those who have a 
specific religious identity. 

Similarly, legal rulings are no longer determined according to the Islamic 
disciplines of tariqat al-istinbat (the creation of Islamic law through analysis of 
sacred texts, i.e., the Qur'an and Sunnah) or manhaj al-ijtihad (the methodology 
of creating Islamic law through independent legal reasoning), as practiced by 
‘ulama’ (Islamic religious scholars), and these religious sciences are no longer 
used to draft legislation. 


1.2. The modern nation state from an Islamic perspective 


The nation state is a system of political organization, wherein people 
who share the same national identity live within clearly-defined borders and 
generally enjoy the same legal rights regardless of their class, race or religion. 


In Islam, discussion of the concept of a nation state belongs to the category 
of figh siyasah (Islamic law related to the field of governance), while the field of 
siyasah is itself part of the study of fiqh mu‘amalah (Islamic law related to the field 
of general transactions, which includes civil acts and, in general, all aspects of 
figh excluding ritual worship (‘ibadah)). And in things pertaining to mu‘amalat 
(general transactions), the following rule applies: “[In Islam,] the fundamental 
assumption regarding general transactions is that they are permissible, unless 
there is evidence of their prohibition.” 


Thus, an activity not explicitly prohibited is considered permissible on 
the basis of the proposition that “Knowledge of the absence of evidence [of 
prohibition] is [in and of itself] evidence.” 

Certainty (al-‘ilm) regarding the absence of evidence [within the Qur’an or 
Sunnah] forbidding nation states is sufficient to justify their establishment. In 
fact, the Prophet (peace be upon him) founded the state of Medina in harmony 
with the principles of the modern nation state. 
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ass Js ani Vl Ss} 
“In the name of Allah the Compassionate, the Merciful. This document [the 
Medina Charter], from Muhammad, the Prophet (peace be upon him), [is a 
Charter] between the Believers [including Jews] and Muslims from Quraysh 
[an Arab tribe from Mecca] and Yathrib [Medina] and those who followed 
them and so joined them and fought alongside them; [this Charter decrees 
that] they are a single nation [or community, ummah wāhidah], distinct from 
other peoples [or nations]... and that the Jews [will fight alongside and/or] 
support the Believers so long as they are being fought by others, and that the 
Jews of Beni ‘Awf are, along with the Believers, part of a single nation. To 
the Jews their religion, and to the Muslims their religion and their followers, 
except for he who commits injustice and transgresses, for he [who does so] 
wrongs no one other than himself and the people of his house.”* 


Viewed from another perspective, the state is simply a means to an end. 
Hence, in matters of siyasah/mu ‘amalat, Islamic shari‘ah permits Muslims to choose 
what form their state shall assume. In other words, Islam does not prescribe a 
specific form of government. So long as the state brings benefit to its citizens, it 
is aligned with the spirit of Islam. 
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“Ibn ‘Aqil said: “Politics is not an activity through which people become 


closer to the good, or further away from corruption. The Prophet (peace be 
upon him) did not prescribe it [politics], nor was it revealed to him.’”* 


1.3. The status of non-Muslims in communal and national life 


The findings of the 29th Nahdlatul Ulama Congress, held in 1994 in 
Cipasung, Tasikmalaya, West Java, affirmed that: 


“The [optimal] system of relationships between human beings, whereby all may 
grow and flourish, is founded upon universal human fraternity, commonly referred 
to as “Ukhuwah Basyariyah.” This system of relationships [founded upon universal 
human fraternity] is comprised of, and involves, all elements of life related to 


2 Ibn Hisham [d. 833 CE], al-Siyrah al-Nabawtyah (The Life of the Prophet), Beirut: Dar al-Jil, Part 3, pp. 32-34 
3 See Ibn Qayim al-Jawziyah [1292 — 1350 CE], al-Turuq al-Hukmiyah (The Paths of Jurisprudence), Cairo: Matba’‘ah al- 
Madani, p. 17 
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ensuring equal human dignity, which are necessary to achieve a prosperous, just 

and peaceful life.” 

A figh [Islamic law] ruling agreed upon by the Hanaft, Maliki and Hanbali 
schools of Islamic jurisprudence states that ‘illat al-jihad al-qitali (the legal 
grounds permitting and/or compelling Muslims to engage in war) against other 
parties is said parties’ commission of unjust, tyrannical and destructive acts (al- 
zulm and al-hirabah). 
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“Scholars from the Hanaft, Maliki and Hanbali schools of Islamic jurisprudence 
have determined that the proper objective of combat is to prevent unjust, 
murderous and destructive behavior, and other forms of physical aggression. 
Disbelief is not a legitimate reason for killing others, for a person may not be 
killed merely for contravening Islam, or for his disbelief, but rather [may be 
killed] for assaulting Islam.”* 


Islamic jurisprudence stipulates that al-hukm yadūr maʻa ‘illatihi wujudan wa 
‘adaman, i.e., a law is enforced if a reason for the existence of that law is present. 
This means that war must not/may not occur in the absence of tyrannical and 
destructive behavior. Conversely, war may occur/is obligatory if tyrannical and 
destructive behavior is present. This provision applies generally to everyone, 
both Muslims and non-Muslims. 


The fuqaha’ of the Shafi’t school are a minority group who state that ‘illat 
al-jihad, the legal rationales for war include disbelief (kufr). However, Takmilat 
al-Majmu’‘—one of the reference books of the Shafi‘ school (madhhab)—explains 
that the basis of the relationship between Muslims and non-Muslims is peace 
and non-violence (al-‘alagah bayna al-muslimin wa ghayruhum mabniyatun ‘ala al- 
musalamah). This also conforms to the opinion of Ibn al-Salah, quoted by Wahbah 
al-Zuhayli in his book Athar al-Harb fi al-Fiqh al-Islami (The Enduring Consequences 
of War in Islamic Jurisprudence). 
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“Islam established the relationship between Muslims and non-Muslims 
upon the basis of non-violence, not war and killing.”° 


4 Wahbah al-Zuhayli [1932 — 2015 CE], Mawsi‘ah al-Fiqh al-Islami wa al-Qadaya al-Mu’‘asirah (Encyclopedia of Islamic 
Jurisprudence and Contemporary Issues), Damascus: Dar al-Fikr, 1* Edition, 2010, part 7, p. 103 

5 ‘Adil Ahmad ‘Abd al-Mawjiid et al, Takmilat al-Majmi’ Sharh al-Muhadhdhab (Supplement to the Corpus Regarding 
Proper Conduct), Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘ilmiyah, 1* Edition, 2007, part 24, p. 117. See also Wahbah al-Zuhayli 
[1932 - 2015 CE], Athar al-Harb fi al-Fiqh al-Islami (The Enduring Consequences of War in Islamic Jurisprudence), Beirut: 
Dar al-Fikr, 3" Edition, 1998, pp. 130-135 and 788. 
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Ibn al-Salah [d. 1245 CE] said: “The fundamental purpose [of Islamic law 
regarding non-Muslims who live under the authority of Muslim rulers] is 
to preserve the [lives of] non-Muslims and their decision [not to become 
Muslims], because Allah most High does not desire the annihilation of [His] 
creation nor did He create them [non-Muslims] to be killed. Rather, He has 
permitted their killing to avoid injury inflicted by them, not as a penalty for 
their disbelief, for this worldly abode is not a place of immediate reward or 
punishment [for good or evil actions]; rather, [the soul shall receive its] just 
desserts in the hereafter.® 


The status of non-Muslims within a nation state is that of citizens (muwiatin) 
who possess rights and responsibilities equal to those of the nation’s other 
citizens. They do not belong to any of the categories of infidel (kafir) which exist 
within classical Islamic law, i.e., mu‘ahad (infidels who are subjects of a non- 
Muslim ruler, who has signed a currently-valid peace treaty with Muslims); 
must aman (infidels visiting or living in an Islamic state, for purposes of trade, 
diplomacy, etc., whose safety is guaranteed by a Muslim ruler); dhimmi (infidels 
who have submitted to Islamic rule, dwell within the borders of an Islamic state, 
pay an annual head tax and are governed by specific elements of Islamic law); 
and harbi (infidels engaged in war with Muslims, and who may be killed on 
sight). These four categories were conceived within a context in which state and 
religion were absolutely fused together. Differences of opinion, and of religion, 
can no longer justify hostility between one person and another. 


1.4 The Islamic perspective on legislation and government policies 
created through modern political processes 

Government laws and policies that emerge as a result of modern political 
processes are an integral part of the constitutional consensus reached by a 
nation’s citizens. If these laws and policies do not conflict with Islamic values, 
then they are binding (mulzim shar’i) and Muslims have a religious obligation to 
faithfully obey them.’ 
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6 See Wahbah al-Zuhayli, Athar al-Harb fial-Figh al-Islami, p. 107 
7 See the Decree of the 32nd NU Congress (2010) on The Relevance of Qantin Waq“ (Positive Law) and Shart‘ah Law 
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“Tf he [a ruler] orders [his subjects] to perform a religiously obligatory act, 
then it is obligatory [to do so]; and [likewise], if he orders [his subjects to 
perform] a good deed or something that is permissible and in the general 
interest, such as quitting smoking, it is obligatory to do so; but the opposite 
is the case if he orders something that is not permissible, or injurious, or 
permissible but not in the general interest.”* 
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“Know that if the Imam (ruler) orders [his subjects to perform] something 
that is permissible or a good deed then he must be obeyed, provided that 
what he ordered is in the general interest.” 


Consideration of whether or not legislation contravenes shari‘ah must 
comprehensively follow the methodology and rules of shari‘ah itself, including 
an understanding of the position and application of the underlying purpose 
animating shari‘ah law. 


It must be understood [by those undertaking such an evaluation of 
legislation] that shari‘ah law is linked, either directly or indirectly, to the sources 
of shari‘ah. In the first instance, shari‘ah is taken from the primary sources, viz. the 
Qur’an and Sunnah. Otherwise, shari‘ah is deduced from secondary propositions 
(considerations) such as qiyds (the deduction of legal prescriptions from the 
Qur'an or Sunnah by analogic reasoning); ijma’ (consensus of the ‘ulama’ on a 
point of Islamic law); istihsan (the abandonment of one legal ruling in favor of 
another, which is considered better on the basis of the Qur'an, Sunnah or ijma’), 
etc. 


Shari‘ah law has two possible types, certain and uncertain. The first type is 
derived from evidence that is qat [certain] in both its provenance and meaning. 
The second type is not fully gat’, as it is either gat‘? al-wurūd zanni al-dalalah 
[of certain provenance but uncertain meaning], zanni al-wuriid gat’i al-dalalah [of 
uncertain provenance but certain meaning] or zanni al-wuriid wa al-daldlah [of 
both uncertain provenance and meaning]. 

If it is concluded that any element of positive (i.e. statutory and/or 
regulatory) law contravenes shari‘ah, this should be—and may only be— 
corrected by constitutional means. The existence of such laws and regulations 
may not be employed as a justification for defying a legitimate government. 


8 Muhammad Nawawi bin ‘Umar al-Jawi, Nihayat al-Zayn (The Best Means for Guiding Beginners), Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, n.d. 
p112 

9 Muhammad ‘Arafah al-Dasūqī, Hashiyat al-Dasūqī ‘ald al-Sharh al-Kabir (Notes of al-Dasūqī on the Grand Explanation), 
Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, n.d., part 1, p. 407 
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“Ton ‘Umar said that the prophet of Allah (pbuh) said: ‘Obedience [to a ruler] 
is incumbent upon a Muslim in matters he likes and hates, provided that he 
has not been ordered to commit a sin. For if he is ordered to commit a sin, he 
is not bound to obey.’ And in this chapter [there is a similar account] from 
‘Ali, and ‘Imran bin Husayn, and al-Hakam bin ‘Amr al-Ghifart. According 
to al-Tirmidhi this hadith belongs to the category of hasan sahih.”'® 
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“The saying of the Prophet (pbuh) [regarding obedience]... al-Mutahhar 
said: Listening to the words of the ruler and obeying them is obligatory for 
all Muslims, whether the ruler orders him [a Muslim] to perform something 
agreeable or disagreeable, provided that the ruler does not order him to 
commit a sin. If the ruler does order him [a Muslim subject] to commit a 
sin then it may not be obeyed, but it is not permissible for the subject [in 
this instance] to wage war against the ruler. al-Nawawi said in Sharh Sahih 
Muslim that the Sunni experts of figh, hadith and theology agree that the 
ruler should not be removed because of depravity, injustice and the denial 
of rights, nor overthrown or rebelled against, but rather its is a religious 
obligation to advise and admonish the ruler citing hadith which clarify the 
issue in question.”" 


1.5 Nahdlatul Ulama’s attitude towards conflict in various parts of the 
world 


All armed conflicts worldwide, whether among Muslims themselves or 
between Muslims and non-Muslims, demand a peaceful resolution. Nahdlatul 
Ulama considers the struggle for world peace to be a religious obligation, for 
it is an attempt to end discord (fitnah). On the other hand, allowing oneself to 
be drawn into armed conflicts merely widens the field of discord, violence and 
consequent human suffering. 


10 al-Tirmidhi. 
11 al-Mubarakfani, Tuhfat al-Ahwadhi bi Sharh Jami‘ al-Tirmidhi (The Masterpiece of al-Ahwadhi Explaining the Corpus of 
al-Tirmidhi), Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘ilmiyah, part 5, p. 298. 
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“Two men came to Ibn ‘Umar during the civil war (fitnah) that involved Ibn 
al-Zubayr and said ‘the people are lost, and you are Ibn ‘Umar, companion 
of the Prophet (pbuh), so what prevents you from going out [to fight]?’ So 
he [Ibn ‘Umar] said, ‘What prevents me is that God prohibited the shedding 
of my brother’s blood,’ and so they both replied, ‘Did Allah not say ‘fight 
them until there is no more fitnah’? So he [Ibn ‘Umar] said ‘We fought 
until there was no fitnah and religion was for God, but you want to fight 
until there is fitnah and religion is for [purposes] other than [knowing and 
serving] God!!!” 


Striving for peace is also integral to just behavior, which the Qur'an 
commands Muslims to observe, even in regard to those whom one may hate. 
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“O you who believe! Be among those who always uphold truth for the sake 
of God and bear just witness; and let not hatred of a people incite you to 
act unjustly. Act justly, for doing so reflects an acute awareness of God’s 


existence. And always be conscious of God, for Allah is aware of all you 
do.” 


At the 32™ NU National Congress, held in Makassar, Nahdlatul Ulama 
recommended “... that the [Indonesian] government be actively engaged in 
resolving armed conflicts—especially those involving Muslims, such as the 
Israeli — Palestinian conflict and that in Southern Thailand—by committing all 
components of the nation to simplicity and equity and eliminating historical, 
ideological, economic and political egotism. The efforts that have been made 
so far need to be increased, including by facilitating religious organizations to 
conduct such mediation as part of track two diplomacy.” 


The position of Nahdlatul Ulama regarding armed conflict worldwide, 
therefore, is to struggle for peace rather than engage in conflict. 


12 Narrated by al-Bukhari [810 — 870 CE] 
13 al-Qur’an, 5:8 
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“Religious Reform in the 21st Century: Defending Minority Rights” 
Address to the Fourth Plenary Session of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 3 November 2022 


“What values do our respective traditions need to relinquish, to ensure that 
religion functions as a source of genuine solutions, and not problems, in the 21st 
century?” Our panel focuses on this important and controversial question. We 
have heard bold and insightful remarks from representatives of Jewish, Mormon, 
Catholic, and Muslim traditions. A common characteristic of their presentations 
is a strong emphasis on the need for self-criticism, accompanied by a series of 
reforms, in order to turn religious traditions into a source of solutions for our 
global problems. 


A major problem that exists worldwide is the violation of minority rights. 
Religious groups allied with nationalist parties are a leading source of this 
problem. Needless to say, hostile attitudes toward minorities have various causes, 
including economic crises and political demagoguery. Yet when religion itself 
justifies discrimination against minorities, the problem becomes much deeper. 
Rather than advocate hatred and supremacy, majority religions should articulate 
a moral basis for opposing the persecution of ethnic or religious minorities. Such 
a religious stance would legitimize the principle of equal citizenship, which is 
necessary for peace and democratization. 


In their speeches, Rabbi Prof. Alan Brill and Rabbi Silvina Chemen refer 
to a seminal reformist document, “The Status of Non-Jews in Jewish Law and 
Lore Today.” This document, or teshuvah, is crucial for future relations between 
Jews and non-Jews, particularly Muslims and Christian Arabs. Rabbi Chemen’s 
speech also illuminates a path towards “new thinking” in all religions. She 
emphasizes that “divine truth is not fossilized in a historical era, but rather 
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requires us to listen again to the voice of heaven in the face of each dilemma that 
life throws at us.” 


The teshuvah discussed by Rabbi Brill and Rabbi Chemen reminds me of 
the Second Vatican Council (1962 — 65), which issued declarations regarding a 
number of important issues, including religious freedom and relations between 
different religious communities. These declarations constituted a departure 
from various illiberal views articulated in the history of the Catholic Church, 
including the “Syllabus of Errors” issued by Pope Pius IX in 1864. 


Is it possible to discern similar reform attempt regarding human rights, 
especially minority rights, within Islam? In the United States and elsewhere, 
several individuals have attempted to promote new egalitarian interpretations 
of Islam. They are inspired by the Prophet Muhammad’s good relations with 
many non-Muslims, including his uncle, as well as Quranic verses such as 2:62, 
“Verily, those who have attained to faith [in this divine writ], as well as those 
who follow the Jewish faith, and the Christians, and the Sabeans — all who 
believe in God and the Last Day and do righteous deeds — shall have their 
reward with their Sustainer; and no fear need they have, and neither shall they 
grieve.” 


Indonesia’s Nahdlatul Ulama (NU) provides a leading example of such 
reform efforts. The “Humanitarian Islam” initiative of NU has focused 
on “rahmah,” loosely translated as “universal love and compassion.” In 
2014, Nahdlatul Ulama responded to the rise of the Islamic State of Iraq and 
Syria (ISIS) and its radical ideology by undertaking a systematic campaign of 
Islamic reform, which eventually gave birth to the idea of Humanitarian Islam. 


During the past seven years, NU has organized numerous meetings of its 
scholars to advance a reformist agenda. These meetings were accompanied by 
major public declarations that have led to the actual reform of Islamic thought 
on controversial issues, including equal citizenship and relations with non- 
Muslims. 


Last year I wrote an essay that briefly examined the Humanitarian Islam 
initiative. I can summarize my understanding of this initiative’s importance 
in two points: the status of Islamic law and the concept of kafir (non-believer). 
On the issue of Islamic law, NU declarations emphasize the legitimacy of 
modern states’ constitutional and legal systems, and thus reject the idea that it 
is a religious obligation to establish a state based on Islamic law. Regarding the 
concept of kafir (non-believer), NU declarations stress the importance of equal 
citizenship and refuse to make a distinction between Muslims and non-Muslims 
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as legal categories. In other words, they emphasize that non-Muslims should not 
face discrimination in Indonesia or elsewhere. 


The presentations delivered in this panel concerning the reform of religious 
traditions, particularly in relation to minority rights, are promising and may 
serve to inspire others. For this is the true direction religious authorities must 
take if religion is to function as a source of solutions, and not problems, in the 
21st century. 
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Part V 


Plenary Session 5: 


What values do we need to develop to ensure 
peaceful co-existence? 


The process which, if not checked, will abolish Man goes on apace among Communists 
and Democrats no less than among Fascists. The methods may (at first) differ in 
brutality. But many a mild-eyed scientist in pince-nez, many a popular dramatist, many 
an amateur philosopher in our midst, means in the long run just the same as the Nazi 
rulers of Germany. Traditional values are to be “debunked” and mankind to be cut out 
into some fresh shape at the will (which must, by hypothesis, be an arbitrary will) of 
some few lucky people in one lucky generation which has learned how to do it. The belief 
that we can invent “ideologies” at pleasure, and the consequent treatment of mankind as 
mere bAn, specimens, preparations, begins to affect our very language. Once we killed 
bad men: now we liquidate unsocial elements. 


~ C. S. Lewis, The Abolition of Man (1943) 


The innovation produced by artificial intelligence is not an unalloyed blessing. It also has 
many neutral and even sinister aspects which, if not harnessed and directed for the good 
of all humanity, may evolve to its profound detriment.... 


We need to pay close attention to what is happening in this arena, because an 
enormously valuable tool created by the human intellect can turn out to be a valuable 
friend, making our lives easier; or it can become an instrument of oppression used to 
control, direct or otherwise influence humanity, especially weak, vulnerable and less 
educated members of society. 

~ The Revd. Paolo Benanti 
Remarks delivered to Plenary Session 5 
of the R20 Summit in Bali, Indonesia 
3 November 2022 


The Reverend Paolo Benanti, T.O.R. 
Scientific Director, RenAIssance Foundation 
Professor, Pontifical Gregorian University 


“Algorethics: 

The Timeless Values of Religion and Their Irreplaceable Contribution to the 
Humane and Peaceful Development of Artificial Intelligence” 
Address to the Fifth Plenary Session of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 3 November 2022 


Excellencies and distinguished guests, 


Thank you for your warm welcome. I am here in front of you, whom I thank 
for participating in this wonderful event, to talk about two things: artificial 
intelligence and peace. Being here with you at the G20 Religion Forum is a great 
honor for me. It is also a valuable opportunity. For I hope that your witnessing 
my appeal — delivered in this august forum, and addressed to the entire human 
family — will lead to the widest possible dissemination of our shared aspirations 
and agenda. 


We all know that science and technology play a major role in the profound 
transformations that the world is currently undergoing, particularly in view of 
their close connection with the domains of economics and finance. 


If we subject the role of technology to closer scrutiny, we shall notice that it 
is affecting and modifying every dimension of human existence, including social 
relationships. Today, we appreciate the multiple benefits of this transformation. 
For instance, without technology, it would be impossible for us to interact in real 
time, or to enjoy the countless innovations designed and created by the human 
mind. 

At the same time, the dangers and grey areas of technology are more difficult 
to fathom. For technology is not simply a tool. Whether it is beneficial or harmful 
depends not only on the way we use technology, but on multiple factors that are 
seldom immediately perceptible. 
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In fact, the devices that we use have become an integral part of the world we 
inhabit, to the extent that they are practically invisible components of our social 
environment. 


Over the past few years, technology has gone through increasingly rapid 
cycles of development, producing more and more innovations. We have 
witnessed the digital transformation of technology; the emergence of “big data”; 
and an exponential increase in computational power. 


Thanks to these developments, what we may describe as an “Artificial 
Intelligence Spring” has blossomed, and now permeates the lives of each and 
every one of us. 


But the innovation produced by artificial intelligence is not an unalloyed 
blessing. It also has many neutral and even sinister aspects which, if not 
harnessed and directed for the good of all humanity, may evolve to its profound 
detriment. 


In fact, most people are unaware of the operational procedures of artificial 
intelligence. However, AI is pervasive and ever more present in countless fields, 
such as manufacturing, healthcare, education, nutrition, security, and other 
realms that shape our daily lives. In short, AI is everywhere; and thanks to its 
rising power, its role will continue to increase in the coming years. 


We need to pay close attention to what is happening in this arena, because 
an enormously valuable tool created by the human intellect can turn out to be 
a valuable friend, making our lives easier; or it can become an instrument of 
oppression used to control, direct or otherwise influence humanity, especially 
weak, vulnerable, and less educated members of society. 


Moreover, artificial intelligence may prove to be “all-defining” for younger 
generations, future generations, the elderly, and the poor. 


This is why, a little over two years ago, in February 2020, we launched, 
together with stakeholders of various kinds, the “Rome Call for AI Ethics.” 
This appeal, which I am making to you assembled here today, is addressed to 
international organizations, governments, institutions, the private sector, and 
society as a whole. Its purpose is to promote a sense of shared responsibility 
and encourage a joint effort to create a future in which digital innovation and 
technological progress foster peace. The development of AI in the service of 
humankind and the planet must be reflected in principles and regulations that 
protect people — particularly the weak and the underprivileged — and natural 
environments. 
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The signatories of the Rome Call commit to respect its six principles. These 
principles — transparency, inclusion, responsibility, impartiality, reliability, 
and security and privacy — are the pillars of our work. We call this approach 
“algorethics.” 


At a time when new technologies are constantly multiplying their 
applications in real life, the Rome Call for AI Ethics urges everyone to say: “Let 
us think this through. Let us act consciously. Let us consider the consequences 
of our actions.” 


Let’s try to ask ourselves: Do we really want machines to threaten our dignity, 
our right to live as free and conscious individuals, and the legitimate privacy 
of our personal lives? Do we really want all of us to be profiled unknowingly, 
and do we welcome the advent of a world in which algorithms make decisions 
based on ethnicity, gender, and age? Is there really no other solution than 
entrusting artificial intelligence with decisions on job offers, loans, or criminal 
proceedings? Do we really want to unconditionally trust a mechanism that can 
create “deepfakes,” which are false but extremely realistic images, video and 
audio files that can swindle, ruin reputations, or undermine trust in democratic 
decision-making processes? Should we allow new technologies to threaten 
freedom of association or speech, as we look upon these developments with 
indifference? 


Summing it all up in a single question: do we really want AI to undermine 
the foundations of peace and human dignity? 


Wouldn't it be better to opt for an artificial intelligence that proves useful 
in managing complexity to everyone’s benefit; that helps optimize resource 
management; that yields precious benefits in the fields of medicine and 
healthcare, and in the performance of tasks that are too difficult or dangerous 
for human beings to undertake? 


The call I mentioned, the Rome Call for AI Ethics, is not aimed at a specific 
audience that shares our religious and cultural traditions. Since its inception, the 
Rome Call has attracted the attention of diverse stakeholders who are ready for 
dialogue, in order to build a better world for all. 

The first signatories of the Rome Call were Microsoft, IBM, the United 
Nations’ Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), and the Minister for 
Innovation of the Italian Government. These stakeholders have diverse interests; 
however, each of them is willing to embrace its share of responsibility and 
commit to turn the Call’s principles into decisive aspects of their activities. 

Among the many interlocutors we have had so far, I want to mention 
institutions of higher education — places of knowledge that train future 
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generations — and the other religions with which we are engaged in dialogue. 
There are many people of good will, throughout the world, devoted to the 
welfare of humanity at large. I believe the R20 emerges from such an impulse, 
and view this gathering as an opportunity to initiate new dialogues among the 
diverse peoples, cultures, and religions of the world, founded upon mutual 
respect and shared values. 


We know that religions play a crucial role in shaping societies where the 
Human Being stands at the center of development goals, both conceptually and 
practically. That is why we strongly believe that the development of artificial 
intelligence should proceed from a shared ethical perspective, which is essential 
to building global solidarity and peace. 


Religious adherents constitute a majority of people living on the Earth. 
Together, we can make a decisive difference. 


We can be the primary advocates of, and joint contributors to, the emergence 
of a world truly blessed with peace: 


e Peace among us, by developing a shared language based upon timeless 
values; 


e Peace with machines, avoiding a radical conflict between homo sapiens and 
this newborn machina sapiens; and 


e Peace with the immense diversity of living species that dwell upon this 
Earth, by developing and employing innovative technologies that respect 
the environment in which we live, and which we share with so many other 
life forms. 


My hope is to launch a movement that will act as a catalyst — by favoring 
an encounter among different perspectives, and proposing an open space for 
dialogue — to help us grasp the immense impact that the digital transformation 
is having on the whole world. 


My hopeisthata global discussion of this topic may lead to concrete outcomes, 
while favoring communication among at-times competing stakeholders. 


But the world does not stop, nor should we: the Rome Call saw the light of 
day just two years ago, and is already scanning new horizons. 


The first horizon concerns sustainability. Our planet, as Pope Francis says, 
is the common home of the entire human family. The close interdependence 
that exists between human beings and their social and physical environment 
is more and more evident. If artificial intelligence is to be present everywhere 
in our lives, then its development and deployment should not occur without 
considering this bond. 
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The second new horizon entails engagement with leaders in the fields of 
religion, industry, and engineering. 

Religion, by its very nature, aspires to peace. If it can open itself to 
engagement and dialogue, as all of you here today have done, it will find much 
common ground with those who desire change, and aspire to a future of shared 
peace. 


Only by working together in pursuit of a common goal, participating in 
shared reflections, and identifying shared solutions, may we leverage our 
combined influence and thereby shape the development of artificial intelligence 
in such a way that it benefits our entire planet. 


Technology has given us the opportunity to gather here, to enjoy each 
other’s company and enrich one another through dialogue and the exchange 
of ideas. Let us leverage the opportunity offered by the R20 as best as we can, 
so that productive avenues for dialogue and the emergence of a movement for 
peace and human dignity will multiply! 


I hope that each of you shall find a way to endorse the proposals of the 
Rome Call for AI Ethics and to collaborate in building a more just and peaceful 
world. Thank you for your attention. 
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Selections from The Abolition of Man (1943) 


C. S. Lewis (1898 — 1963) 
Fellow and Tutor in English Literature, Oxford University 
Chair of Medieval and Renaissance Literature, Cambridge University 


Selections from Chapter 1: MEN WITHOUT CHESTS 


St. Augustine defines virtue as ordo amoris, the ordinate condition of the 
affections in which every object is accorded that kind and degree of love which 
is appropriate to it. Aristotle says that the aim of education is to make the pupil 
like and dislike what he ought. When the age for reflective thought comes, the 
pupil who has been thus trained in ‘ordinate affections’ or ‘just sentiments’ will 
easily find the first principles in Ethics: but to the corrupt man they will never be 
visible at all and he can make no progress in that science. Plato before him had 
said the same.... In early Hinduism that conduct in men which can be called good 
consists in conformity to, or almost participation in, the Rta — that great ritual 
or pattern of nature and supernature which is revealed alike in the cosmic order, 
the moral virtues, and the ceremonial of the temple. Righteousness, correctness, 
order, the Rta, is constantly identified with satya or truth, correspondence to 
reality. As Plato said that the Good was ‘beyond existence’ and Wordsworth 
that through virtue the stars were strong, so the Indian masters say that the gods 
themselves are born of the Rta and obey it. 


The Chinese also speak of a great thing (the greatest thing) called the Tao. 
It is the reality beyond all predicates, the abyss that was before the Creator 
Himself. It is Nature, it is the Way, the Road. It is the Way in which the universe 
goes on, the Way in which things everlastingly emerge, stilly and tranquilly, into 
space and time. It is also the Way which every man should tread in imitation of 
that cosmic and supercosmic progression, conforming all activities to that great 
exemplar. ‘In ritual,’ say the Analects, ‘it is harmony with Nature that is prized.’ 
The ancient Jews likewise praise the Law as being ‘true.’ 
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This conception in all its forms, Platonic, Aristotelian, Stoic, Christian, and 
Oriental alike, I shall henceforth refer to for brevity simply as ‘the Tao.’ Some 
of the accounts of it which I have quoted will seem, perhaps, to many of you 
merely quaint or even magical. But what is common to them all is something 
we cannot neglect. It is the doctrine of objective value, the belief that certain 
attitudes are really true, and others really false, to the kind of thing the universe 
is and the kind of things we are. 


Selections from Chapter 2: THE WAY 


This thing which I have called for convenience the Tao, and which others 
may call Natural Law or Traditional Morality or the First Principles of Practical 
Reason or the First Platitudes, is not one among a series of possible systems of 
value. It is the sole source of all value judgements. If it is rejected, all value is 
rejected. If any value is retained, it is retained. The effort to refute it and raise a 
new system of value in its place is self-contradictory. There never has been, and 
never will be, a radically new judgement of value in the history of the world. 
What purport to be new systems or (as they now call them) ‘ideologies’, all 
consist of fragments from the Tao itself, arbitrarily wrenched from their context 
in the whole and then swollen to madness in their isolation, yet still owing to 
the Tao and to it alone such validity as they possess. If my duty to my parents is 
a superstition, then so is my duty to posterity. If justice is a superstition, then so 
is my duty to my country or my race. If the pursuit of scientific knowledge is a 
real value, then so is conjugal fidelity. The rebellion of new ideologies against 
the Tao is a rebellion of the branches against the tree: if the rebels could succeed 
they would find that they had destroyed themselves. The human mind has no 
more power of inventing a new value than of imagining a new primary colour, 
or, indeed, of creating a new sun and a new sky for it to move in. 


Does this mean, then, that no progress in our perceptions of value can ever 
take place? That we are bound down for ever to an unchanging code given once 
for all? And is it, in any event, possible to talk of obeying what I call the Tao? If 
we lump together, as I have done, the traditional moralities of East and West, 
the Christian, the Pagan, and the Jew, shall we not find many contradictions and 
some absurdities? I admit all this. Some criticism, some removal of contradictions, 
even some real development, is required. But there are two very different kinds 
of criticism. 


A theorist about language may approach his native tongue, as it were from 
outside, regarding its genius as a thing that has no claim on him and advocating 
wholesale alterations of its idiom and spelling in the interests of commercial 
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convenience or scientific accuracy. That is one thing. A great poet, who has 
‘loved, and been well nurtured in, his mother tongue,’ may also make great 
alterations in it, but his changes of the language are made in the spirit of the 
language itself: he works from within. The language which suffers, has also 
inspired, the changes. That is a different thing — as different as the works of 
Shakespeare are from Basic English. It is the difference between alteration from 
within and alteration from without: between the organic and the surgical. 


In the same way, the Tao admits development from within. Those who 
understand its spirit and who have been led by that spirit can modify it in 
directions which that spirit itself demands. Only they can know what those 
directions are. The outsider knows nothing about the matter. His attempts 
at alteration, as we have seen, contradict themselves. So far from being able 
to harmonize discrepancies in its letter by penetration to its spirit, he merely 
snatches at some one precept, on which the accidents of time and place happen 
to have riveted his attention, and then rides it to death — for no reason that he 
can give. From within the Tao itself comes the only authority to modify the Tao. 
This is what Confucius meant when he said ‘With those who follow a different 
Way it is useless to take counsel.’ This is why Aristotle said that only those who 
have been well brought up can usefully study ethics: to the corrupted man, 
the man who stands outside the Tao, the very starting point of this science is 
invisible. He may be hostile, but he cannot be critical: he does not know what is 
being discussed. 


Selections from Chapter 3: THE ABOLITION OF MAN 


For the power of Man to make himself what he pleases means, as we have 
seen, the power of some men to make other men what they please. In all ages, 
no doubt, nurture and instruction have, in some sense, attempted to exercise 
this power. But the situation to which we must look forward will be novel in 
two respects. In the first place, the power will be enormously increased.... 
[T]he man-moulders of the new age will be armed with the powers of an 
omnicompetent state and an irresistible scientific technique: we shall get at last 
a race of conditioners who really can cut out all posterity in what shape they 
please. 


The second difference is even more important. In the older systems both the 
kind of man the teachers wished to produce and their motives for producing 
him were prescribed by the Tao — anorm to which the teachers themselves were 
subject and from which they claimed no liberty to depart. They did not cut men 
to some pattern they had chosen. They handed on what they had received: they 
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initiated the young neophyte into the mystery of humanity which over-arched 
him and them alike.... 


The impulse to scratch when I itch or to pull to pieces when I am inquisitive 
is immune from the solvent which is fatal to my justice, or honour, or care for 
posterity. When all that says ‘it is good’ has been debunked, what says ‘I want’ 
remains. It cannot be exploded or ‘seen through’ because it never had any 
pretensions. The Conditioners, therefore, must come to be motivated simply by 
theirown pleasure. Iam nothere speaking of the corrupting influence of power nor 
expressing the fear that under it our Conditioners will degenerate. The very words 
corrupt and degenerate imply a doctrine of value and are therefore meaningless in 
this context. My point is that those who stand outside all judgements of value 
cannot have any ground for preferring one of their own impulses to another 
except the emotional strength of that impulse. 


We may legitimately hope that among the impulses which arise in minds 
thus emptied of all ‘rational’ or ‘spiritual’ motives, some will be benevolent. 
I am very doubtful myself whether the benevolent impulses, stripped of that 
preference and encouragement which the Tao teaches us to give them and left to 
their merely natural strength and frequency as psychological events, will have 
much influence. I am very doubtful whether history shows us one example of a 
man who, having stepped outside traditional morality and attained power, has 
used that power benevolently. I am inclined to think that the Conditioners will 
hate the conditioned.... 


What is not conjecture is that our hope even of a ‘conditioned’ happiness 
rests on what is ordinarily called ‘chance’ — the chance that benevolent impulses 
may on the whole predominate in our Conditioners. For without the judgement 
‘Benevolence is good’ — that is, without re-entering the Tao — they can have 
no ground for promoting or stabilizing these impulses rather than any others. 
By the logic of their position they must just take their impulses as they come, 
from chance. And Chance here means Nature. It is from heredity, digestion, the 
weather, and the association of ideas, that the motives of the Conditioners will 
spring. Their extreme rationalism, by ‘seeing through’ all ‘rational’ motives, 
leaves them creatures of wholly irrational behaviour. If you will not obey the 
Tao, or else commit suicide, obedience to impulse (and therefore, in the long run, 
to mere ‘nature’) is the only course left open. 

At the moment, then, of Man’s victory over Nature, we find the whole human 
race subjected to some individual men, and those individuals subjected to that 
in themselves which is purely ‘natural’ — to their irrational impulses. Nature, 
untrammelled by values, rules the Conditioners and, through them, all humanity. 
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Man’s conquest of Nature turns out, in the moment of its consummation, to be 
Nature’s conquest of Man.... 


Either we are rational spirit obliged for ever to obey the absolute values of 
the Tao, or else we are mere nature to be kneaded and cut into new shapes for 
the pleasures of masters who must, by hypothesis, have no motive but their 
own ‘natural’ impulses. Only the Tao provides a common human law of action 
which can over-arch rulers and ruled alike. A dogmatic belief in objective value 
is necessary to the very idea of a rule which is not tyranny or an obedience which 
is not slavery. 


Iam not here thinking solely, perhaps not even chiefly, of those who are our 
public enemies at the moment. The process which, if not checked, will abolish 
Man goes on apace among Communists and Democrats no less than among 
Fascists. The methods may (at first) differ in brutality. But many a mild-eyed 
scientist in pince-nez, many a popular dramatist, many an amateur philosopher 
in our midst, means in the long run just the same as the Nazi rulers of Germany. 
Traditional values are to be ‘debunked’ and mankind to be cut out into some 
fresh shape at the will (which must, by hypothesis, be an arbitrary will) of some 
few lucky people in one lucky generation which has learned how to do it. The 
belief that we can invent ‘ideologies’ at pleasure, and the consequent treatment 
of mankind as mere An, specimens, preparations, begins to affect our very 
language. Once we killed bad men: now we liquidate unsocial elements. 
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Dr. Marcela Szymanski 
European Union and United Nations Advocacy Officer 
Aid to the Church in Need International 


“Bringing Moral and Spiritual Values to Bear 
in Institutional and Governmental Decision-making” 
Address to the Fifth Plenary Session of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 3 November 2022 


Brothers and Sisters, I am extremely happy for the opportunity to consider 
together with you the question that I ask myself every day. Everybody can notice 
when moral and spiritual values are missing in public and private policy-making 
but, how to bring them back without infringing the individual fundamental 
rights of the citizens? Is there a group that is right and another one wrong? Is 
there a country that is truly always on the side of angels? Of course not, but the 
environment presented to us through social media pushes us continuously to 
choose sides. Leaders are missing in action, and I realize that the responsibility 
is within my own conscience.... 


This conference represents a welcome acknowledgement that the basis 
of religion, the human search for Truth and Transcendence, deserves global 
engagement. I cannot be thankful enough to the hosts of this R20 for uniting 
words and action.... 


Although the tsunami of pain that is engulfing our civilization is both real 
and unavoidable, let us confront it together with the best that we have. 


1. We believe in the paramount importance of helping the less fortunate, 
the most vulnerable. Every philosophy looking for the meaning of life, 
of suffering and death admits that human greed, avariciousness is what 
destroys the balance of collective welfare. And the contrary of this greed, 
generosity, is what makes all the difference. Who among us can resist cold 
hearted to the tears of a young child lying next to his dead mother, who 
does not have a dagger in the heart at the sight of a handicapped person 
abandoned on the street, who can remain unmoved at the sight of hundreds 
of families walking through the desert fleeing danger? 
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We believe in the power of prayer. Yes, we do, some people call it meditation 
or “good vibes,” but those of us who summon every day the courage to jump 
again into the dark pool of the world are somehow sure that our beliefs 
give us energy, that our prayers can change things. That implies one crucial 
element uniting all of us here: we believe that we are more than flesh and 
bones! Something, some “energy” survives us, can travel toward others, 
affect our environment. Actually, we believe in the eternal life of the soul, 
in our own transcendence, and we want others to overcome the suffering 
of our existence and fully enjoy freedom and peace. We pray with and for 
others, we turn our entire day, from morning to light-out, into a continuous 
prayer. 

We believe in the benefits of fasting. Giving up some comfort, something 
we really like. Postponing a pleasure. That piece of cake. And we all do it 
also not only to keep slim, but to develop very useful self-control, and to 
share in the possibility to get closer to that bigger power. Ramadan, Lent 
fasting, are examples to us all to keep our desires on check, and emerge 
stronger. Fasting benefits us and those close to us, as we transfer our pains 
into strength. 


We are also fortified in our humanity and convictions when we are proud of 
our faith, and the way we live it in public and in private, individually and 
collectively. We realize how much our beliefs make us better people and we 
want to share it with family and friends. Company multiplies the joy and 
divides the sadness. Let us be proud of our faith, invite each other to the 
celebrations, support one another. 


These four elements are what we can put today on the table, our new platform: 


1. 


Exercise generosity, individually and collectively, spontaneously and in an 
organized structure. Heal one wound at a time. 


Pray, meditate, share the strength of inner peace with one another, pray for 
one another, do it often, do it all day long. 


Postpone pleasures with a purpose, offer your pain for the welfare of others. 
Become stronger by giving less often the front row to yourself. 


And rejoice, be proud of your faith, invite, celebrate! 


Put these four elements on our new platform, and we will overcome the 


tsunami of bad news at home and abroad. And remember, life is hard enough, 
refuse to make others suffer in the name of God, let them be free and in their 
freedom they will choose the goodness they have seen in you. 
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Dr. Peter Berkowitz 


Tad and Dianne Taube Senior Fellow at the Hoover 
Institution, Stanford University 


“The Search for Universal Values Amidst a Resurgence of Tribalism” 
Address to the Fifth Plenary Session of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 3 November 2022 


It has been a disquieting and dangerous year in world affairs. Consequently, we 
owe a special debt of gratitude to the Indonesian government, whose nation’s 
motto is, in the Old Javanese language, “Bhinneka Tunggal Ika” — unity in 
diversity. With the leadership of Nahdlatul Ulama, the counsel of the Center for 
Shared Civilizational Values, and in partnership with its Muslim World League 
cohost, Indonesia reaffirms the principle of unity in diversity with this R20 
summit. By inviting to Bali — abounding in natural beauty and warm and kind 
people — citizens from around the globe and representing a variety of faiths to 
explore religion and human rights, the R20 Summit takes a stand against the 
forces that would divide humanity into warring tribes. This initiative inspires 
confidence that we can fortify unity by better understanding the marvelous 
diversity of peoples and nations, and that we can honor diversity by more fully 
grasping the enduring principles that make unity among peoples and nations 
possible and desirable. 


In 1948, the UN General Assembly approved the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. Since then, human rights — the rights inherent in all human 
beings — have become the international language for discussing human dignity, 
the freedoms that belong to all individuals, and the irreducible responsibilities 
of citizens and governments. 

The UDHR presents religious liberty as a fundamental freedom. The first 
article affirms that “[a]ll human beings are born free and equal in dignity and 
rights.” Article 2 provides that no one shall be deprived because of religion “the 
rights and freedoms set forth in this Declaration.” And Article 18 affirms that, 
“Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and religion; this 
right includes freedom to change his religion or belief, and freedom, either alone 
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or in community with others and in public or private, to manifest his religion or 
belief in teaching, practice, worship and observance.” 


The UDHR does not ground human rights in religious faith or theological 
doctrine. However, by recognizing religious liberty as a basic right and 
fundamental freedom, the UDHR fosters respect for the diversity of faiths. 


But all is not well with the human rights, and not only in countries that 
routinely violate them. In the United States — and in other rights-protecting 
democracies — ideas have grown in popularity that erode understanding of, 
and dedication to, human rights, including the right of religious freedom. Critics 
on the left contend that universal claims about Western civilization and liberal 
democracy provide cover for colonialism and imperialism. Critics on the right 
maintain that universal-rights claims serve as a pretext for imposing progressive 
political preferences at home and abroad. Both sets of critics make the same 
mistake: They refuse to distinguish between universal principles and the abuses 
to which they have been subject. 


Meanwhile, nationalism attracts keen interest in the United States and in 
other liberal democracies. This is legitimate and, in some respects, welcome. 
The UDHR supposes that peoples of the world will organize themselves into 
independent nation-states; that nation-states serve human dignity; and that 
nation-states rightly give priority to providing their citizens security, prosperity, 
and freedom. 


But we must not forget the temptations that nation-states face. They are 
vulnerable to supposing that their unique traditions elevate them above the rest 
of the humanity, giving them authority to repress dissenters at home and bring 
other peoples under their dominion. 


To enable nation-states to respect human dignity in its multifarious 
expressions, we must remain mindful of the domain between government and 
the individual and that which endures above government and the individual. 
Between government and the individual stands civil society — families, 
neighborhoods, communities, houses of worship, and all manner of voluntary 
associations. In these various forms of community, people learn to care for their 
needs and those of others, advance shared interests, and cooperate on behalf of 
the common good. Enduring above government are those universal principles 
— captured in our era in the language of human rights — that limit the state to 
protect individual freedom and equality under law. 


Both the indiscriminate disparagement of universal principles and confusions 
about nationalism widen the partisan divide within liberal democracies. Fellow 
citizens incline to view one another as adversaries rather than partners in 
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common enterprise. Acrimonious discourse becomes a way of life. Tribalism — 
according to which one’s highest loyalty is to one’s social and political group 
— gains ground. This poses a mounting threat to that unity within diversity on 
which not only liberal democracy depends but on which also rests a world order 
that respects the sovereignty of nations and the universal rights of individuals. 


Observations such as these impelled then-U.S. Secretary of State Mike 
Pompeo in the summer of 2019 to create the Commission on Unalienable Rights. 
The independent commission’s purpose was to reground America’s commitment 
to human right in the nation’s founding principles, constitutional traditions, and 
the obligations that the country took on in 1948 by voting in the UN General 
Assembly to approve the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Harvard Law 
School Professor Mary Ann Glendon chaired the commission. I served as the 
commission’s executive secretary. 


The 11 commissioners included Jews, Christians, Muslims, and Mormons; 
Democrats, Republicans, and independents; professors of law, philosophy, 
comparative literature, African and African-American Studies, and sociology; 
Jewish and Muslim clergy; government officials and activists. We disagreed 
about many matters, but we were united in the conviction that human rights 
were central to the American constitutional tradition, a source of political 
cohesiveness and national strength, an integral part of a responsible foreign 
policy, and the common property of humanity. 


We hoped that our report would prove useful not only to Secretary Pompeo, 
State Department colleagues, and fellow citizens, but also to friends and 
partners around the world. Beyond providing insight into America’s distinctive 
rights tradition, we wanted to invite other peoples and nations to undertake a 
reexamination of their traditions. We were confident that they, too, would find 
moral, philosophical, and religious resources to affirm the dignity of individuals 
and the rights human beings share. 


The commission operated in the spirit of Jacques Maritain, the eminent 
French Catholic philosopher. Contributing to the post-World War II movement 
to draft the UDHR, Maritain wrote an Introduction to Human Rights: Comments 
and Interpretations. Commissioned by UNESCO, this 1948 collection of essays 
featured thinkers from many countries and a variety of faiths. Maritain’s 
introduction discussed the unprecedented enterprise and summarized two 
crucial implications of the essays. First, it was possible, Maritain argued, to secure 
agreement across borders and cultures on a small set of human rights. Second, 
it was to be expected that this agreement would be reached by a multiplicity 
of routes: peoples and nations would reason from within their own distinctive 
cultures and faiths to arrive at a common core of universal principles. 
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In the summer of 2020, with the unanimous endorsement of all 11 
commissioners, the Commission on Unalienable Rights published its report. 
We focused on America’s distinctive rights tradition, which has roots in biblical 
faith, the civic-republican school of citizenship and government, and the modern 
tradition of freedom. The report emphasized that with its 1776 Declaration of 
Independence, the United States became the first nation to found its government 
on the universal principles of individual freedom and equality under law. We 
highlighted the role that the U.S. Constitution plays in securing unalienable 
rights. We recognized that the cruel institution of slavery betrayed America’s 
founding principles. We explored the great progress that America has made, and 
the pride the nation justly takes, in the quest to deliver to all citizens the equal 
liberty under law that its founding principles promise. And we examined the 
place of human rights in a responsible foreign policy that begins with securing 
freedom and prosperity at home. 


With its embrace in 1948 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the 
United States incorporated into the nation’s own rights tradition the first attempt 
in history to obtain worldwide agreement on universal political principles. 
We stressed in the report that the UDHR was “written and understood as an 
interlocking set of integrated principles.” Accordingly, the social and economic 
rights which, according to the UDHR, states must provide in “accordance with 
their organization and resources” must be harmonized with the categorical 
promises and prohibitions the UDHR sets forth concerning civil and political 
rights. 


The report’s conclusion observes that “respect for human rights must be 
cultivated, and the promotion of human rights is only one element in building 
the kind of societies that promote human flourishing in all its dimensions.” The 
UDHR connects the cultivation of respect for human rights to education. While 
holding “that human rights should be protected by the rule of law,” the UDHR 
is not itself intended as a statement of formal legal principles. Rather, it presents 
“a common standard of achievement for all peoples and all nations.” Individuals 
and societies, the UDHR urges, “shall strive by teaching and education to 
promote respect for these rights and freedoms.” 

Let us, gathered here in Bali for the first R20 Summit, carry forward that 
work. Inspired by Indonesia’s national motto of unity within diversity, let us 
proceed from within our own traditions while reaching outward to the principles 
that reflect our shared humanity. 

Next year marks the 75th anniversary of both UNESCO’s report on the 
possibility and desirability of international agreement on human rights and 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. These anniversaries provide an 
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excellent occasion to convene another group of thinkers representing the world’s 
many and varied regions and faiths to write a new round of essays on human 
rights. By drawing on their distinctive traditions, contributors can — amid 
resurgent threats to a world order grounded in national sovereignty and human 
rights — vindicate anew that essential human dignity and those basic rights and 
fundamental freedoms through which we bring politics into line with justice. 
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Report of the United States Commission 
on Unalienable Rights (2020) 


United States Commission on Unalienable Rights 
United States Department of State 


Selections 


I. INTRODUCTION 


In the mid-20th century, after two world wars marked by unprecedented 
atrocities, the moral terrain of international relations was forever altered by 
a series of actions aimed at setting conditions for a better future. The United 
States was a major force in each of those transformative moments: the founding 
of the United Nations with its Charter proclaiming the promotion of human 
rights as one of its purposes; the Nuremburg trials making clear that a nation’s 
treatment of its own citizens would no longer be regarded as immune from 
outside scrutiny and repercussions; the unprecedented generosity of the Truman 
administration’s Marshall Plan, which undertook to reconstruct war-torn Europe 
and was expressly based on the conviction that basic human rights, free markets, 
and food security are mutually reinforcing; and the approval by the UN General 
Assembly of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (UDHR) with its small 
core of principles to which people of vastly different backgrounds could appeal. 


At the heart of that transformative process was the idea that all human 
beings possess certain fundamental rights, an idea that echoed the United States’ 
own Declaration of Independence. It was an encouraging sign that the already 
diverse members of the newborn UN accepted the Universal Declaration as a 
“common standard of achievement,” a kind of yardstick by which they could 
measure their own and each other's progress toward “better standards of life in 
larger freedom.” 


But that consensus was fragile. It was testimony to the universal validity of 
the principles in the Declaration that no UN member was willing to oppose them 
openly. Yet eight countries abstained (the six-member Soviet bloc, Saudi Arabia, 
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and South Africa). Even within strong supporter nations like the United States, 
many people doubted the worth of a non-binding declaration affirming “faith 
in fundamental human rights” and “in the dignity and worth of the human 
person.” That faith had been sorely tested in recent memory. 


Yet to the surprise of skeptics, the human rights idea gathered strength 
in subsequent decades. It played a key role in the movements that led to the 
demise of apartheid in South Africa, the toppling of totalitarian regimes in 
Eastern Europe, and the decline of military dictatorships in Latin America. 
Its message was carried far and wide by a great army of non-governmental 
organizations, large and small — a “curious grapevine” that penetrated deep 
into closed societies. The UDHR became a model for the bills of rights in many 
post-World War II constitutions. And in the United States, the promotion of 
human rights became a principal goal of foreign policy, though emphases varied 
with changing circumstances and the priorities of succeeding administrations. 


In today’s multipolar world, however, it is plain to see that the ambitious 
human rights project of the past century is in crisis. The broad consensus that 
once supported the UDHR’s principles is more fragile than ever, even as gross 
violations of human rights and dignity continue apace... 


Further erosion of the human rights project has resulted from widespread 
disagreement about the nature and scope of basic rights, disappointment in the 
performance of international institutions, and overuse of rights language with a 
dampening effect on compromise and democratic decision-making. Meanwhile, 
more than half the world’s population suffers under regimes where the most 
basic freedoms are systematically denied, or under regimes too weak or unwilling 
to protect individual rights, especially in the context of ethnic conflict. At the 
same time, new risks to human freedom and dignity are emerging in the form of 
rapid technological advances. In short, human rights are now misunderstood by 
many, manipulated by some, rejected by the world’s worst violators, and subject 
to ominous new threats. 


In light of these mounting challenges, U.S. Secretary of State Michael Pompeo 
determined in 2019 that it was time for an informed review of the role of human 
rights in a foreign policy that serves American interests, reflects American ideals, 
and meets the international obligations that the United States has assumed. To 
that end, he established the Commission on Unalienable Rights, an independent, 
non-partisan advisory body created under the Federal Advisory Committee Act 
of 1972. 
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The Commission’s charge, as stated in its Charter, “is not to discover new 
principles, but to furnish advice to the Secretary for the promotion of individual 
liberty, human equality, and democracy through U.S. foreign policy.” The 
Charter further states that the Commission’s advice is to be “grounded in our 
nation’s founding principles and the 1948 Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights.” 


Such a mandate is in keeping with both the spirit of the Declaration of 
Independence and the spirit of the UDHR. The Declaration of Independence 
affirms that the primary task of government is to secure the rights inherent in 
all persons — America’s founders called them “unalienable rights” — while the 
drafters of the UDHR fully expected the diverse nations of the world to look 
within their own distinctive traditions to find support for the fundamental 
principles it outlined. 


As elaborated by the Secretary, the Commission’s instructions were to focus 
on principle, not policy formulation. Recognizing that foreign policy must be 
tailored to changing circumstances and must necessarily consider many other 
factors along with human rights, the Commission did not seek to enter into 
debates about the application of human rights principles to current controversies. 
Rather, it has striven to bring those principles into focus and clarify common 
misunderstandings and perplexities, with the aim of assisting those who bear 
the heavy responsibility for making principled and prudent policy decisions. 
It is the Commission's hope that this Report will be helpful to the people who 
are engaged, day in and day out, with framing a foreign policy worthy of a 
nation founded on the proposition that all human beings are created equal and 
endowed with certain unalienable rights. The Commission also hopes that this 
Report will stimulate discussion among fellow citizens and friends of freedom 
around the world about securing human rights.... 


[W]e offer this Report in the spirit of Eleanor Roosevelt when she stood 
before the UN General Assembly in December 1948 to urge approval of the 
UDHR. Her passion for international human rights was equaled only by her 
passion for racial justice at home where, despite severe criticism during World 
War II, she had repeatedly insisted that the United States could not claim to 
be a democracy so long as African Americans did not have democratic rights. 
In concluding her address that evening, she counseled both determination and 
humility, quoting Secretary of State George Marshall: 


“Let this third regular session of the General Assembly approve by an overwhelming 
majority the Declaration of Human Rights as a statement of conduct for all; and let us, as 
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Members of the United Nations, conscious of our own shortcomings and imperfections, 
join our effort in all faith to live up to this high standard.” 


The Members of the Commission on Unalienable Rights embrace that high 
standard. We hope that this report’s examination of America’s commitment to 
human rights in light of the nation’s founding principles and the international 
principles that she has embraced will launch a conversation that will improve 
the ability of citizens — in and out of government — to live up to it. 


Il. THE DISTINCTIVE AMERICAN RIGHTS TRADITION 


The American experiment in free and democratic self-government stems 
from several sources. The 17th- century British subjects who settled, and built 
thriving communities along, the eastern seaboard of what they regarded as 
a new world brought with them a variety of traditions. These traditions both 
reinforced one another and pulled in different directions. Eventually, their 
intertwining gave rise to a distinctive and dynamic national spirit. 


Among the traditions that formed the American spirit, three stand out. 
Protestant Christianity, widely practiced by the citizenry at the time, was infused 
with the beautiful Biblical teachings that every human being is imbued with 
dignity and bears responsibilities toward fellow human beings, because each is 
made in the image of God. The civic republican ideal, rooted in classical Rome, 
stressed that freedom and equality under law depend on an ethical citizenry 
that embraces the obligations of self-government. And classical liberalism put 
at the front and center of politics the moral premise that human beings are by 
nature free and equal, which strengthened the political conviction that legitimate 
government derives from the consent of the governed. 


Notwithstanding the enduring tensions among them, each of the distinctive 
traditions that nourished the American spirit contributed to the core conviction 
that government’s primary responsibility was to secure unalienable rights — 
that is, rights inherent in all persons. The Declaration of Independence proclaims 
this core conviction, and the Constitution of the United States establishes 
political institutions to make it a reality. Indeed, much of American history 
can be understood as a struggle to deliver on the nation’s founding promise by 
ensuring that what came to be called human rights were enjoyed by all persons 
who lived under the laws of the land. 


As in all nations, there has been much in America with which to struggle: 
slavery; the forcible displacement of native Americans from their ancestral 
lands; the discrimination against immigrants and other vulnerable minorities; 
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and the imposition of legal liabilities on, and the withholding of opportunities 
from, women. 


Respect for unalienable rights requires forthright acknowledgement of not 
only where the United States has fallen short of its principles but also special 
recognition of the sin of slavery — an institution as old as human civilization 
and our nation’s deepest violation of unalienable rights. The legally protected 
and institutionally entrenched slavery that disfigured the United States at its 
birth reduced fellow human beings to property to be bought, sold, and used as a 
means for their owners’ benefit. Many slave-owning founders, not least Thomas 
Jefferson, recognized that in the light of unalienable rights, slavery could only 
be seen as a cruel and indefensible institution. In contemplating slavery in his 
Notes on the State of Virginia, he wrote, “I tremble for my country when I reflect 
that God is just.” Nevertheless, it would take a grievous civil war, costing more 
American lives by far than any other conflict in the nation’s history, to enable the 
federal government to declare slavery unlawful. It would take another century of 
struggle to incorporate into the laws of the land protections to guarantee African 
Americans their civil and political rights. Our nation still works to secure, in its 
laws and culture, the respect for all persons our founding convictions require. 


It has been the work of Americans down through the generations to 
understand that unalienable rights, realized in part in the privileges and 
protections of citizenship, apply to all persons without qualification. Far from a 
repudiation of, this progress in understanding represents fidelity to, the nation’s 
founding principles. 


Progress toward the securing of rights for all has often been excruciatingly 
slow and has been interrupted by periods of lamentable backsliding. While no 
inexorable laws of history guaranteed the success of the American experiment 
in ordered liberty, 244 years after the nation’s birth the United States can be 
proud of the freedom, toleration, and diversity it has achieved. At the same time, 
the nation must be humble in light of the work that remains to be done. The 
pride and the humility alike reflect the nation’s founding conviction that human 
beings are equally endowed with inherent rights and its enduring commitment 
to the constitutional form of government that was established to secure them. 

The idea that there are different classes of humanity with different privileges 
and immunities dies hard, however. America’s long and difficult struggle can 
provide instruction and inspiration for the cause of human rights today. The 
American experience suggests that the securing of unalienable rights begins 
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with the independence and sovereignty that enable a people to determine its 
own course and take responsibility for its decisions. 


“When these disinherited children of God sat down at lunch counters, they were in 
reality standing up for what is best in the American dream and for the most sacred values 
in our Judeo-Christian heritage, thereby bringing our nation back to those great wells 
of democracy which were dug deep by the founding fathers in their formulation of the 
Constitution and the Declaration of Independence.” 


~ Martin Luther King, Jr., 1963 
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His Eminence Archbishop Angaelos 


Coptic Orthodox Archbishop of London and Papal 
Legate in the United Kingdom 


“Interreligious Dialogue as a Way of Life” 
Address to the Fifth Plenary Session of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 3 November 2022 


Your excellencies, eminences, your graces, ladies and gentlemen, above all 
sisters and brothers. 


It is an immense privilege to be here with you today, not only in my own 
capacity, but also representing the father of our church, His Holiness Pope 
Tawadros, the second. Pope of Alexandria and See of St. Mark and the Coptic 
Orthodox Church and its Holy Synod. 


This event is incredibly important to us because we are a church that lives 
interreligious dialogue on a daily basis. This is just not a theory for us. But this 
has been our existence for the past 1400 years. Where relationships are forged, 
often very smooth, sometimes stormy, but above all, it is a matter of daily life. 


I am so thankful for the opportunity of having this gathering because in this 
gathering we see the importance between a holistic approach to everything we 
are doing. We have lived in our silos for far too long. Whether they are the silos 
of our churches, or religions, or silos that separate religion from policy makers, 
from activists, from advocates. And the problem we are speaking about now of 
inequality and persecution is one that is greater than any individual, religion 
or even state. And so this approach of having this interaction before the G20, 
where our collective voice can be raised to policy-makers around the world is 
incredibly important. 


It is also a time for us as religious leaders to present an example that can be 
shown to those who look to us. 

Leadership is not just about privilege. It also brings responsibility. And 
as our responsibility to ensure that our world is a world that looks after every 
individual. 
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Article 18 speaks of a person’s right to have, hold and follow and express a 
faith. But I am always quick to remind all my colleagues that religious freedom, 
freedom of religion or belief, are not merely enshrined in international law, but 
they are actually God given rights that are, as we heard earlier, inalienable, and 
that cannot be taken by anyone. For God, who has created us equal, has given 
us that right equally. 

It’s also important for us to present a model to the world that religion is 
indeed a solution and not, as many would like us to believe, would like the 
world to believe, the cause and source of problems. 

Much of that has been said, but what is important about this gathering is 
that all of that is just not said here, but that it reaches the leaders and policy- 
makers who will be gathering for the G20 very soon. 
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His Holiness Tawadros II 
Pope of Alexandria and Patriarch of All Africa on the 
Holy Apostolic See of Saint Mark the Evangelist of 
the Coptic Orthodox Church of Alexandria 


Address to the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 3 November 2022 


Your excellencies, eminences, your graces, dear friends. 


Grace and peace to you from our Lord Jesus Christ. Itis with great admiration 
that we see you gathering for this first R20 Religious Leaders Summit. We pray 
blessings upon you. We pray success for the gathering. And we pray that our 
world will be embraced by the love of God and that in our world we are able to 
maintain the freedoms of every individual created in his image and his likeness. 

Be assured that in Egypt we are here to support work such as this. We live 
religious dialogue as a matter of daily life. And so we understand the importance 
of this gathering not only for the world stage, not only for religious and political 
leaders, but also for those who live this reality on a daily basis. 

Wish you blessings for a successful meeting and blessings for all you do as 
you move to the next stage of this encounter in this work that God calls us to. 


~ His Holiness Tawadros II, Pope of Alexandria, Patriarch of the See of St. 
Mark 
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Part VI 


Plenary Session 6: 
Spiritual Ecology 


The contemporary religion we articulate will need to be based upon an understanding 
that the bio-history of our planet is a great sacred story, one that we all share. It will be 
a fully nature-embracing spirituality, one that sees the natural as the supernatural, the 
divine presence embodied throughout the physical world. This can be hosted by a great 
variety of theological views within all of our traditions. But we Westerners must move 
away from the legacy of Platonism, distinguishing between a “true” spiritual world 
and the “merely” physical. A creation-inflected spirituality means that we celebrate the 
divine presence within all of God’s creatures, however we spell out the details of that 
presence. A sense of spirituality is precisely that which brings us closer to an appreciation 
of nature and a sense of awe before its wonders. 


~ Rabbi Prof. Arthur Green 
Remarks delivered to Plenary Session 6 
of the R20 Summit in Bali, Indonesia 
3 November 2022 


From this place, let us vow 
That peace will grow and blossom like the trees we plant here today 
Producing new shoots and flowers that will bear fruit and 


bless all living creatures that dwell upon the earth. 


~ Ibu Lelyana Meilani 
From God the Most Merciful, Greetings of Peace Conveyed by Trees 
Poem recited to Plenary Session 6 
of the R20 Summit in Bali, Indonesia 
3 November 2022 


The R20 Summit in Bali catalyzed, and hosted, the launch of the R20 Spiritual 
Ecology Movement. Dedicated to the understanding and practice of a spiritual 
— as opposed to a purely secular — environmentalism, the Spiritual Ecology 
Movement seeks to re-enliven indigenous and ancient “wisdom traditions” 
essential to respecting and preserving the environment in a holistic manner that 
fosters balance within nature and society. 
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Rabbi Prof. Arthur Green 


Irving Brudnick Professor of Philosophy and 
Religion at Hebrew College, Emeritus 


“Creation: Awakening to God’s World”! 
Keynote Address to the Sixth Plenary Session of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 3 November 2022 


As a person privileged to be entering his ninth decade on this beloved planet, I 
am able to take a somewhat long view of contemporary history. I was raised in 
the mid-twentieth century, the child of a fully secularized and rather militantly 
atheist household, like those of many American Jews in that era. Of course, 
my atheist father was himself the grandchild of pious Hasidic Jews, but that 
belonged to the distant and mostly forgotten past. Religion itself, as a force in 
human affairs, was seen as a thing of another era. Jews coming out of eastern 
Europe, rushed headlong into the modern world, thought of religion as an ultra- 
conservative force on the world stage; its image was that of the Russian church 
in the latter days of the czar, or of the hapless rabbis who stayed behind in old- 
world small towns and with their values, as thousands of young people moved 
off to cities and to new continents, engaging the bold new world of the twentieth 
century. Secularization was seen as a constant and unstoppable process. 


No one, looking ahead from the mid-twentieth century, would have 
predicted the tremendous role that religion would play in the twenty-first. No 
one, that is, except the embattled people of faith. To everyone’s surprise but 
their own, Christians, Muslims, Jews, Buddhists, Hindus, and others fill the 
front pages of contemporary newspapers, which document us as a tremendous 
— and sometimes, indeed, frightening — force in world affairs. The question 
before us is whether we can make this be good news, even redemptive news, for 
the history of human civilization. As a religious person who does not anticipate 


1 Rabbi Green’s remarks are drawn from a section of his Judaism for the World: Reflections on God, Life, and Love (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 2020). This section was, in turn, adapted from an essay published on the website 
of the National Council of Synagogues in 2017, available at https://nationalcouncilofsynagogues.org/wp-content/ 
uploads/docs/Environment%20Lecture%2011-9-17-Arthur%20Green.pdf. 
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the direct interference of a divine hand in history to save us from ourselves, I 
have come to ask the question of such salvation differently. Will the resurgence 
of faith in God, or a rebirth of religion, bring about the deliverance of our so 
urgently threatened planet? 


Needless to say, there is plenty of evidence to the contrary. We have recently 
seen Buddhists slaughtering Muslims in Myanmar, and Muslims slaughtering 
Christians and Yazidis on the battlefields of Syria. But it was not so long ago that 
we heard of Christians slaughtering Muslims in the refugee camps of Lebanon, 
and of a certain Jew, cheered on by others, who did the same to Palestinian 
Muslims, thereby desecrating the holy grave of our shared ancestors. All this 
hate and slaughter keeps these so-called religious folks too busy to confront the 
truly most serious challenge of our age, the environmental crisis that threatens 
to overwhelm us all, exacerbating every other crisis as it rains down death and 
destruction upon everyone, without distinction. But is there also a good, possibly 
even Salvific, side to this new power of religion, one that might lead us to face 
together, rather than ignore, that challenge? How do we bring such a committed 
and shared religiosity to birth? 


Let me propose another way of asking the question. We humans are the 
first species to have the ability to destroy our biosphere as a fit habitat for all 
higher forms of life. But we are also the first to be equipped with the moral 
conscience and perspective that might prevent us from doing so. Is that more 
than coincidence? Religions, despite all their limitations and narrowness of 
vision, serve humanity as the great vehicle for that moral conscience. To say it 
in classical Western theological language: might it be that the rebirth of religion 
is emerging from a divine call that is welling up within us, stirring us to repent 
of our collective abuse of this planet, and of one another, before it is too late? 
Is God seeking to protect that last shred of moral conscience in humanity? Is 
religion itself being given the gift of this awareness and power as a new chance 
to stir conscience? Is the One we worship sending us a call to awaken humanity 
from its dangerous self-serving slumber before the earth is pillaged to the point 
of utter destruction?.... 


We people of faith need each other, my friends, and the world needs us 
to realize how much we need each other. We have to show that we can stand 
together in awareness of the miracle of our own existence. We need to share and 
give expression to a sense of divinity that penetrates every moment of our lives, 
enlightening even their darkest corners. We need together to form the core of a 
new resistance to the brutalization of humanity in our era, to the disregard for 
the sacred quality of each human life, and to the rapacious destruction of the 
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created world. In the growing strength of religion as a factor in human affairs, 
we have been given a great gift, a salvific opportunity that we cannot allow to 
slip between our fingers.... 


The contemporary religion we articulate will need to be based upon an 
understanding that the bio-history of our planet is a great sacred story, one 
that we all share. It will be a fully nature-embracing spirituality, one that sees 
the natural as the supernatural, the divine presence embodied throughout the 
physical world. This can be hosted by a great variety of theological views within 
all of our traditions. But we Westerners must move away from the legacy of 
Platonism, distinguishing between a “true” spiritual world and the “merely” 
physical. A creation-inflected spirituality means that we celebrate the divine 
presence within all of God’s creatures, however we spell out the details of that 
presence. A sense of spirituality is precisely that which brings us closer to an 
appreciation of nature and a sense of awe before its wonders. 


That awakening of wonder and its renewal is the most important message 
that we religious folk — all of us — have to bring to the postmodern world. My 
chief mentor in recent years is the Rabbi of Chernobyl] in Ukraine, who died in 
1797. I have recently completed a translation of his great book of homilies, The 
Light of the Eyes. (Chernobyl was once known for a very different kind of bright 
light than that for which it is remembered in recent history!) That is our job as 
religious teachers, putting light into people’s eyes, helping them to wake up! 
In speaking of the Exodus from Egypt, he says that our Exodus has already 
taken place. The real enslavement of Israel in Egypt was that of mind and spirit, 
leaving its victims unaware of the reality of God. Unlike the enslaved Israelites 
of old, we have our faith; we are aware of the divine presence that fills all the 
world. The challenge now, he says, is how to make our actions, our moral selves, 
live up to our spiritual awareness. 


Our situation is a bit different. We, too, live in a certain “bondage” of mind 
and spirit. In our case, it is the secularized consciousness of our society, along 
with too much pursuit of success and comfort, that blinds us to the wondrous 
quality of existence that surrounds us in each moment. As the Hasidic master 
knew so well, the first task of religion is the liberation of the spirit. As we attain 
that freedom and reawaken our souls, we need also to act, both individually and 
as a collective force, in ways that fulfill our sacred vision. 


We religious folk represent a tremendous potency for change in our world. 
Religion is still the language that moves the hearts and minds of most of 
humanity. We religious leaders of the West need to find a way to reach out to 
our counterparts throughout the world, including Christians, Muslims, Hindus, 
Buddhists, Confucianists, and others. We need to make common cause in defense 
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of a truth that we all share, however varied our nuances in ways of expressing it. 
All that exists contains the power or presence of the One who created it, or who 
is it. Therefore, we must walk through this world with love and reverence, doing 
all we can to preserve its glory for future generations. This shared vision needs 
to be translated into real political action, both within national voting campaigns 
and in international forums, perhaps new ones that we should create together. 
The salvation of this planet depends upon our ability to awake the conscience 
of humanity. 


The great power of religious faith in our world must be seen as a divine gift 
and a sacred opportunity. In it may lie humanity’s greatest hope for liberation 
from self-destructive forces that will cause terrible harm in times already upon 
us, both to our own offspring and those of all the other species that depend 
upon us for survival. But what we do with this gift is in our hands, especially 
those of our religious leaders. Only in working together, embracing this earth as 
embodied divine Creation, will we be able to move forward. Humanity awaits 
our shared message. 
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Imam Yahya Pallavicini 


Imam and President of La Comunita Religiosa 
Islamica Italiana (COREIS) 


“Islam Rahmatan li al-‘Alamin: 
Islam as a Source of Universal Love and Compassion” 
Keynote Address to the Sixth Plenary Session of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 3 November 2022 


Coming to Islam’s contribution to spiritual ecology, I would stress four points, 
or doctrinal terms of reference. The first is rahmatan li-l-alamin. This comes from 
a verse of the holy Qur’an in which God Almighty describes the Seal of the 
Prophets (Muhammad) as a mercy “to the worlds”: li-l-alamin. Not simply for 
this world, nor for the superior spiritual, primordial world. Rather to serve as a 
link between this world and the eternal, absolute, transcendental world. So the 
key to interpreting this Qur’anic verse about rahmah — of which prophecy is a 
symbol and the Seal of the Prophets, the Messenger of Islam, Muhammad, is a 
manifestation — is to understand rahmah as a metaphysical orientation, and not 
simply as a worldly phenomenon. In essence, it is a mode of behavior in this 
world that results from an orientation towards, and inspiration derived from, 
the other world. 


In other words, the manifestation of rahmah is not merely a question of 
horizontal behavior. It is a question of our seeking to convey — and actually 
become instruments of — His care, His kindness, His mercy, and His love, so 
that we are truly merciful to others and among ourselves [as Muslims]. 


The second point of reference, or relevant term, within Islamic doctrine is 
fitrah, which refers to the primordial, or true, nature of mankind. And what is the 
primordial nature of mankind? It is the sacred dimension of human existence. 
Every human being is capable of discovering his or her true nature by recognizing 
the Lord of creation, Who breathed life into Adam and thereby endowed human 
beings with a spiritual nature. 
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This leads us to an alternate way to conceptualize spiritual ecology. It 
entails far more than planting trees, because that alone will not solve the world’s 
ecological crisis. Spiritual ecology requires reframing the identity of mankind, 
and re-orienting human hearts, to serve as vice-gerents of God on earth (khalifat 
fi il-ard) — recognizing His nature in the multitudinous signs of nature that 
surround us. 


The third point of reference, or relevant term, is embedded within the 
teachings of many spiritual masters, including Shaykh Ibn ‘Arabi and Shaykh 
Abdul Karim al-Jili. It concerns the universal identity of man. Within the Islamic 
tradition, of course, this coincides with the sanctity of the final Prophet, whom 
these masters describe as a symbol of insan al-kamil (the perfect, or universal, 
man) — as a ray of pre-eternal light, or Nur Muhammad. So the manifestation 
of perfection in humanity is a consequence of attaining to spiritual light, or 
enlightenment. 


And this brings me to a core issue in regard to spiritual ecology: i.e., 
sacred knowledge. The discipline of spiritual ecology is not just about worldly 
competence, skills, organization, or pragmatism. It requires participating in the 
renewal of a spiritual or intellectual enlightenment, as brothers and sisters of 
different faiths, or of the same religious community, exercising responsibility in 
managing ourselves, humanity, and the environment at large. It entails spiritual 
research and a quest for truth. And through this research, we may be inspired 
to contribute to the perfection and transformation of ourselves and the world 
around us. 


The harmony that lies at the heart of spiritual ecology is not an intellectual 
construct or emotional feeling. It is His harmony, that was established at the 
birth of creation, of mankind and of the universe, of the land and the seas and 
all they contain. In order to preserve or renew ecological harmony, we must 
return to the Source of harmony, to the Lord of harmony. According to Sunnah 
Muhammadiyah (the example of the Prophet Muhammad) and the teachings of 
our masters, this is integral to our engaging in the remembrance of God. So 
to remember our Lord and practice this remembrance is to participate in His 
blessing. 


By practicing the remembrance of God and engaging in dynamic activity in 
the world, we may contribute to reestablishing harmony in nature and society, 
as opposed to a merely inner personal harmony. This is a very delicate process, 
for sometimes — even within religious communities — we find selfish and 
emotional persons who wish to impose their personal notions of harmony upon 
others. This, of course, does not lead to any true, shared harmony. It simply adds 
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to the collective disorder, which is the natural product of countless individuals 
acting from selfishness. 


In conclusion, engagement in spiritual ecology requires the consistent 
practice of “jihad al-akbar” — the greater jihad or spiritual endeavor — so that 
holiness may overcome your individual “soul temptations.” And this is the only 
way. Once you have established this priority, you are contributing to a more 
universal harmony, that is shared by other brothers and sisters around you. 


This means linking that which is particular to that which is universal; 
the field of immanence to transcendence; and imbuing every single field of 
our responsibility with a vision of “enlightened science.” And this is how the 
microcosm reflects the macrocosm. This is the doctrine that our holy traditions 
teach us regarding how to fulfill our responsibilities in this world, linking “the 
science of creation” with the essence of our Lord. 


I would suggest that this is the only way to have an authentic spiritual 
ecology. If we succeed in this endeavor, the result will be the establishment of 
a new civilization. Because we will discover that the essential nature (fitrah) of 
every human being is fundamentally spiritual, or holy, imbued with the presence 
of the Divine. 


This divine presence is generally concealed and forgotten within the human 
heart. When awakened, it is directly connected to the brain, so that one’s thoughts, 
words, and deeds become holy thoughts, words, and deeds, manifesting the 
enlightened presence of the Spirit. This is how we can build a spiritual ecology 
movement together: by re-discovering the primordial nature that lies within 
every human being and, if I may say so, manifesting the sacred dimension of 
brotherhood and fulfilling our responsibility to re-enliven spiritual ecology in 
this time and place. 


So again, I insist, the key to spiritual ecology is a consistent reference to 
holiness, to sanctity, to reverence for all that is sacred. Amid so many crises and 
so much disorder throughout the world, and widespread forgetfulness of life’s 
spiritual dimension, it is quite significant that here in Indonesia and next year in 
India, Islam and Hinduism are cooperating in the search for genuine solutions, 
founded upon a very deep, sensitive, spiritual reference to the primordial and 
transcendental dimension of life. 
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Ibu Lelyana Meilani 


Member, Central Board of the Institute of 
Indonesian Muslim Cultural Artists (Lesbumi) 


“From God the Most Merciful, Greetings of Peace Conveyed by Trees” 
Poem Recited before the Sixth Plenary Session of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 3 November 2022 


From God the Most Merciful, greetings of peace conveyed by trees. 


From trees we learn sensitivity 
From trees we learn beneficence 
Trees are the source of life and impart life to others 
Soil and water unite to produce and nurture trees, 
which provide humanity with the breath of life 
Trees never choose who may or may not breathe the life-giving oxygen they produce 
Trees never choose who may shelter beneath the shade of their leafy boughs 


Trees grow silently, reflecting God’s love for His people 


By planting trees, we convey the greetings of the earth to the sky above 
By planting trees, we communicate with generations not yet born 
By planting trees, we speak with God. 

Trees bring shade and coolness 


Trees restore balance to the earth 
Planting trees is planting civilization 


Planting trees is planting humanitarianism 


Planting trees bestows a legacy of love and peace. 
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From this place, let us vow 
That peace will grow and blossom like the trees we plant here today 


Producing new shoots and flowers that will bear fruit and bless all living creatures that 
dwell upon the earth. . . 


Amen 
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His Holiness Mahamahopadhyay Bhadreshdas Swami 


Ordained Monk, Bochasanwasi Akshar Purushottam 
Swaminarayan Sanstha (BAPS) 


Head Scholar (“Pradhanacarya”) of the Yagnapurush 
Sanskrit Pathshala 


“Dharma and Ecology are Not Separate!” 
Remarks at the Launch of the R20 Spiritual Ecology Movement and 
Tree Planting Ceremony 
Puja Mandala, Bali, Indonesia; 31 October 2022 


On the afternoon of 31 October 2022, religious leaders met to break new ground by 
launching a global R20 “spiritual ecology movement” to foster balance within nature 
and society. Held immediately prior to the R20 Bali Summit (2 — 3 November 2022), 
the event took place at Puja Mandala, a religious complex consisting of five houses of 
worship built side-by-side, including a Hindu temple, a mosque, Protestant and Catholic 
churches, and a Buddhist vihara. 


His Holiness Mahamahopadhyay Bhadreshdas Swami, an ordained Hindu monk 
of the Bochasanwasi Akshar Purushottam Swaminarayan Sanstha (BAPS), flew to 
Indonesia to participate in the R20 following an African tour. With millions of devotees 
worldwide, BAPS (est. 1905) has built over 1,100 Hindu temples and 3,400 religious 
centers on six continents. “Dharma and ecology are not separate, rather they form a 
sort of ‘dharmic ecology.’ The sustainability of life on earth is possible if we accept the 
sanctity of nature and its interconnectedness with humanity,” observed Bhadreshdas 
Swami in a statement delivered at the tree planting ceremony. His complete remarks at 
the ceremony appear below. 


sarvetra sukhinah santu sarve santu niramayah| sarve bhadrani pasyantu ma kascid 
duhkhabhag bhavet| | om santih santih santih 
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In the timeless Vedic Santana tradition, “dharma” and ecology are not 
separate. They have inextricably tied principles of spiritual living. 


Dharma is that which upholds the whole universe. Similarly, ecology is that 
which protects the whole of creation. 


And the whole of creation is imbued with the presence of God. It is said in 
the scriptures: 


‘isavasyamidam sarvam yatkirica jagatyam jagat’, 

‘jale visnuh sthale visnuh visnah parvatamaskate’, 
‘aitadatmyamidam sarvam,’ etc. 

In Sanatana Dharma, Ecology is worshiped in many forms. 


We offer Pujas to rivers — Ganga, Yamuna, Saraswati; to seas and oceans 
that stretch out from important places of pilgrimage, such as Jagannathpuri, 
Dwarka, Somnath, and Rameshwaram; and sacred mountains, such as Girnar, 
Tirupati, and the Himalayas. 

I consider the Bhagavad Gita the best example of Eco-Spirituality or Spiritual 
Ecology. The 10" chapter of the Gita is Vibhuti Yoga. Rivers, mountains, oceans, 
trees, and many things of our universe are mentioned as Vibhutis of God. 


Trees are Divine! 


In Hinduism, we are taught to see the divinity within nature. Many trees 
are worshipped for their special relationship with Bhagwan: the banyan tree, the 
rudraksha tree, the pipal tree, and others. 


Trees, plants, and flowers also play an integral role in religious festivals and 
ceremonies such as aksayatrtiya, tulastvivaha, vatasavitri, gudipadava, etc. 


In Sanatana Dharma, we even offer pradakshina to trees as a reminder that 
trees are at the center of our ecosystem. 


‘paropakaraya phalanti vrksah paropakaraya vahanti nadyah | | 

paropakaraya duhanti gavah paropakaraya satam vibhitayah | | 

I would like to say, by planting a tree, we empower ourselves — we nourish 
the earth, our home, we nourish the universe, our home. 


Bhagwan Swaminarayan prescribed the protection of the environment as 
an important expression of dharma. He ensured that lakes, rivers, trees, etc. are 
never defiled or abused. 


His Holiness Pramukh Swami Maharaj also planted hundreds of thousands 
of trees during his lifetime. 


And that legacy continues today. 
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Just recently in North America, inspired by Pramukh Swami Maharaj’s 
teaching, “In the joy of others lies our own,” BAPS Swaminarayan Sanstha 
partnered with The Nature Conservancy to plant more than 361,000 trees across 
the USA and Canada. 

My guru, His Holiness Mahant Swami Maharaj is himself a keen 
horticulturist. During the bicentennial celebrations of Bhagwan Swaminarayan 
in 1981, Mahant Swami Maharaj was looking after the massive 200-acre festival 
grounds landscaping. 


In an article soon after the festival, he wrote how he considered each plant 
a “Divine soul” in the service of God. He loved them, spoke to them, and cared 
for them. 


He would daily tend to them like children, offering loving care and attention. 
Even the slightest injury to the plants would be painful for him. 


Such intimate compassion and care reinforce that trees and all of nature are 
alive in the presence of God. 


Hence, again, dharma and ecology are not separate. Rather, they form a sort 
of “Dharmic Ecology.” 


The sustainability of life on earth is possible when we accept the sanctity of 
nature and its interconnectedness with humanity. 


om santih santih santih 
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The Reverend Canon Dr. Christopher Sugden 
Co-Founder, Oxford Centre for Mission Studies and 
the Oxford Centre for Religion and Public Life 


“Our Spiritual Responsibility to Act as Stewards of God’s Creation” 
Address to the Sixth Plenary Session of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 3 November 2022 


The Book of Genesis is a scripture revered in the Hebrew and Christian traditions, 
and many of its narratives are referenced by the Qur’an as well. It has a profound 
message relevant to our concerns for God’s creation and ecology. 


According to the first chapter of Genesis, God said: 


Let us make mankind in our image, in our likeness, so that they may rule over the 
fish in the sea and the birds in the sky, over the livestock and all the wild animals, and 
over all the creatures that move along the ground. So God created mankind in his own 
image, in the image of God he created them; male and female he created them (Genesis 
1: 26-27). 

Genesis says that humanity is made in the image of God. 


Ancient rulers set up images, or statues of themselves in their realms, and 
especially in regions they had conquered, to impress on people who was in 
charge, especially if the ruler himself was many hundreds of miles away and 
could not be seen. These images were also placed in temples to represent the 
ruler before the presence of God. And these temples were usually situated 
within gardens. 


The first man and the first woman were placed in the temple of the universe 
to look after its garden, referred to as the Garden of Eden in the Book of Genesis. 


So Genesis teaches us that humanity is the representative of the Ruler Who 
is not seen. This applies to all human beings. We are all God’s representatives 
— just as a statue or image was erected, in the ancient Middle East, to represent 
an absentee king or landlord. Except that in the case of humanity, we are living, 
breathing, moving representatives of God: i.e. stewards of His creation. We are 
here to manage, cultivate, and nurture the earth and all its creatures. 
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We are to rule over the earth and its creatures. These words of Genesis have 
often been misread and misinterpreted to justify rapacious dominion. However, 
understood in the light of Scriptural teachings regarding the nature of God, 
such rule is to reflect the true face of the Ruler, Who governs with mercy and 
compassion, and is often referred to in the Bible as a shepherd, or, the “Good 
Shepherd.” Humanity is to care for and nurture creation like a shepherd. And in 
my own Christian tradition, Jesus is spoken of as the express image of God. He 
provides the model of how we are to care for creation. 


But the Bible does recognize that such rule can turn into misrule — exploiting, 
disrupting, and even destroying the fragile order of creation. 


Thus, according to the Bible, being made in the image of God signifies two 
things. First, we are accountable to God. This means we will be held responsible 
for how we exercise this stewardship. 


Second, we are the representatives of God. This means we are to look after 
the earth, in a way that reflects God’s infinite mercy and compassion for all 
creation. This responsibility applies to all people, and that is why we believe in 
the equality and dignity of all human beings. I understand that this parallels 
Nahdlatul Ulama’s own belief that the primary message of Islam is tauhid, or 
“Divine Oneness,” and rahmah, or universal love and compassion. 

As Christians, we believe that the perspective of Genesis should inform our 
work and witness in the world — to be stewards of God’s creation. And I hope 


that we may agree that this is a shared value that will inform our work here in 
R20. 
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His Holiness Swami Mitrananda 


Director of National Projects, All India Chinmaya 
Yuva Kendra (AICHYK) 


“The Cosmic Order as Viewed by Hinduism” 
Address to the Sixth Plenary Session of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 3 November 2022 


What does Hinduism say about ecology? That both the created and the creator 
are divine. This is one of the primary principles of Hinduism. The universe is 
composed of countless galaxies, and all of them are pervaded by the divine 
principle. 

If this idea is really understood, then we will start worshiping and respecting 
the earth, because the created is divine and the creator is divine. The cause and 
the effect are not separate; they are one and the same. 


Just as water manifests in diverse forms such as waves, bubbles, and icebergs 
while retaining the essential underlying substance of water, so the universe is 
nothing but the expression of the Lord. Once we bring this devotional feeling to 
the earth, our approach would be, “Let us worship, let us protect.” The feeling 
of “Let’s exploit the earth” would disappear. 


Other religions have similar ideas such as stewardship of the earth and 
protecting the earth. Islam also teaches this principle. 


In the Bhagavad Gita there is a brilliant verse in which Lord Krishna says, “The 
Creator created this beautiful universe along with the spirit of togetherness.” 
Whatever you seek, let it happen through the spirit of togetherness. In this spirit, 
let us pursue our lofty goals. 


In the next verse Lord Krishna says, in effect, “You take care of the dewas 
[forces of nature] and the dewas, in turn, will take care of you.” You take care 
of nature; nature in turn will take care of you. You nourish nature; nature in 
turn will nourish you. Nurturing and nourishing each other, may you attain the 
highest good. 
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In the last verse Lord Krishna says that those who fail to respect nature, 
although blessed by nature, are simply thieves. But if you treat nature with 
respect, then nature in turn will respond like a servant coming and offering 
service to the master. This is the relationship between nature and man. “Jiwa,” 
the embodied individual soul, “Jagath,” the universe, and “Ishwara,” the Supreme 
Lord, are all one. 
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Master Venerable Li Guangfu 
President, China Taoist Association 


“Man is an Integral Part of Nature: 
Employing the Wisdom of Taoism to Create a Better Future” 


Address to the Sixth Plenary Session of the R20 Summit 
Bali, Indonesia; 3 November 2022 


The theme of this G20 Religion Forum (R20) is to ensure that religion will become 
the source and spiritual inspiration for solving problems in the 21st century, 
rather than remain part of the problem. Please be assured that, through the 
platform of the R20, the Chinese religious community is willing to strengthen 
exchanges with religions around the world, enhance mutual friendship, and 
contribute the wisdom and strength of Chinese religions to help solve global 
problems. 


Given the challenging circumstance that the global COVID-19 pandemic 
has still not been effectively controlled, the Indonesian government is to be 
congratulated for its extraordinary and successful efforts to ensure that the G20 
Religion Forum could be held as scheduled on 2 - 3 November 2022 in Bali, 
Indonesia. 


Here, I would like to express my deep gratitude to His Excellency Joko 
Widodo, President of the Republic of Indonesia, and his staff, who have always 
strongly supported the G20 Religion Forum. We look forward to the annual G20 
Summit continuing to play a positive and constructive role in strengthening 
international cooperation in fighting the COVID-19 pandemic, promoting world 
economic recovery, and maintaining global food and energy security. 

Based on what I have learned about the G20 Religion Forum (R20), I am 
deeply impressed with its honest diagnosis of the challenges facing humanity 
and also with its profound vision for promoting world peace and a healthier 
physical environment for humanity. 

As a traditional religion with a long history in China, Taoism has always 
been concerned to honestly confront the reality of society, with all its disputes 
and conflicts, while at the same time pursuing a beautiful vision of harmony 
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between people and nature. In this regard, I would like to share with you some 
basic propositions of Taoism profoundly relevant to the theme of “spiritual 
ecology.” 


First, Taoism teaches the philosophical wisdom of: “Accomplish, but do not 
contend.” Taoism believes, “There is no greater curse than the lack of contentment, 
no greater sin than the desire for possession.” All conflicts, resentments, and 
wars originate from people’s “lack of contentment” with present conditions. 
So Taoism puts forward the idea of “the Way of the Sage,” which is, again, 
“accomplish, but do not contend.” In the face of conflicts and contradictions, 
Taoism takes the wise course of avoiding contention and division, and instead 
embraces the principle that “softness can overcome the hardest” as the path to 
solving problems. 


According to Taoism, everything in the world contains two opposites, “Yin” 
and “Yang.” The final result of the agitation of “Yin” and “Yang” is to form anew 
harmony and unity. This philosophical wisdom of Taoism is highly relevant to 
the growing terrorism, racism, ethnic conflicts, and religious extremism in the 
current world. In today’s world, no country can guarantee its security by its own 
strength alone, nor can any country enhance its security or stability by creating 
turmoil in other countries and regions. The fate of all countries in the world is 
intertwined and interdependent, in weal and woe, prosperity and adversity. It 
is the common responsibility of all mankind to join together to resolve conflicts 
and maintain world peace. Only by adhering to the philosophical wisdom of 
“accomplish, but do not contend,” and by calling on all countries, nations, and 
religions in the world to trust each other and work together to resolve conflicts 
through dialogue and communication, and resolve crises through peaceful 
consultation, can world peace be established and maintained. 


Second, Taoism teaches that we must build a harmonious world of harmony, 
while also acknowledging and respecting, in a spirit of inclusiveness. As far 
as inter-personal relationships and practice are concerned, Taoism has always 
advocated that people should be tolerant and adopt an attitude that is “open- 
minded, like a valley.” 


Taoism believes that if people can tolerate differences and divisions in the 
world, treat everything with an equal attitude, treat everyone equally without 
favoritism or discrimination based on affinity or distance, and get along with 
people who do good deeds in accordance with the way of Heaven, they will not 
be troubled by conflicts in the world. Historically, Taoism, with its broad mind 
of openness and inclusiveness, has constantly learned from the outstanding 
achievements of other religions, and, in fact, has actively adapted to and lived in 
harmony with other religions. In today’s world, different countries and nations 
have different living traditions and regional qualities. They have given birth 
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to different civilizations, each with its own characteristic genius and charm. 
Taoism advocates that all countries, nations, and cultures should learn from 
each other on the basis of mutual respect and harmonious coexistence, so as to 
reduce tensions and conflicts caused by different customs, cultures, and beliefs. 


In the face of an increasingly complex and severe international environment, 
we need to be open-minded and inclusive. Only when people respect each other, 
assume a spirit of modesty and prudence, and put others before themselves, can 
society be civilized and harmonious. When all countries, nations, and religions 
in the world can respect each other, seek common ground while reserving 
differences, the world will turn hostility into friendship, hatred into kindness, 
and build a harmonious world of lasting peace and common prosperity. 


Third, Taoism teaches that we can resolve the global ecological environment 
crisis only when we embrace the ecological wisdom that man is an integral part of 
nature. At present, the environment and climate crisis are undoubtedly the most 
serious and urgent global problems. Taoism has unique ideological resources 
in this respect. Since ancient times, Taoism has been a religion that advocates 
nature and ecological protection, and contains rich ecological wisdom. In terms 
of protecting the ecological environment, Taoism has proposed the ecological 
concept that “man is an integral part of nature.” It advocates following the laws 
of nature, protecting the natural environment, conserving natural resources, 
maintaining ecological balance, and living in harmony and prosperity with all 
things in nature, which is an important prerequisite for human survival and 
sustainable development. Taoism advocates frugality and opposes extravagance 
and waste. 


This way of life can reduce large-scale damage to animals and plants, and 
can also improve the ecological environment. In the Tao Te Ching, one reads: “I 
have Three Treasures; guard them and keep them safe. The first is Love. The 
second is, ‘Never too much.’ The third is, ‘Never be at the head of the world.” 
Taoism advocates curbing material desire and pursuing the simple, frugal, 
and contented way, so as to achieve the goal of conserving natural resources 
and achieving a harmonious balance between humanity and nature. In recent 
years, the Taoist community in China has actively promoted a Taoist ecological 
culture and advocated sharp changes in our lifestyles and modes of production, 
through the purification of the human mind, so as to achieve harmony and unity 
between man and nature. Taoism is eager to join with other religions so that we 
can use our spiritual influence, and appeal to a combined religious wisdom, in 
order to help people appreciate the imperative of ecological protection and work 
together to build a beautiful, green, and livable homeland. 


“The road is endless, but not lonely.” I fully share the firm commitment of 
the R20 and its organizers to pursue and strengthen the common values of all 
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mankind, such as peace, development, fairness, justice, democracy, and freedom. 
I also believe that friendly exchanges between world religions and civilizations 
will provide spiritual inspiration for solving global problems. We should work 
together to explore and promote the indispensable role of religion, share moral 
and spiritual values, and strive to ensure a free and dignified life for all and a 
better future for mankind. 
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The Canticle of the Sun (Laudes Creaturarum) 


(“Praise of the Creatures” 
or “Canticle of the Creatures”) 


Italy, circa 1224 


Saint Francis of Assisi (circa 1181/1182 — 1226) 


Most High, all powerful, good Lord, 


Yours are the praises, the glory, the honor, and all blessing. 


To You alone, Most High, do they belong, 


and no man is worthy to mention Your name. 


Be praised, my Lord, through all your creatures, 
especially through my lord Brother Sun, 
who brings the day; and you give light through him. 
And he is beautiful and radiant in all his splendor! 
Of you, Most High, he bears the likeness. 


Praised be You, my Lord, through Sister Moon and the stars, 


in heaven you formed them clear and precious and beautiful. 
Praised be You, my Lord, through Brother Wind, 
and through the air, cloudy and serene, 


and every kind of weather through which you give sustenance to Your creatures. 


Praised be You, my Lord, through Sister Water, 


which is very useful and humble and precious and chaste. 
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Praised be You, my Lord, through Brother Fire, 
through whom you light the night and he is beautiful 
and playful and robust and strong. 


Praised be You, my Lord, through Sister Mother Earth, 
who sustains us and governs us and who produces 


varied fruits with colored flowers and herbs. 


Praised be You, my Lord, through those who give pardon for Your love, 


and bear infirmity and tribulation. 


Blessed are those who endure in peace 
for by You, Most High, they shall be crowned. 


Praised be You, my Lord, through our Sister Bodily Death, 
from whom no living man can escape. 
Woe to those who die in mortal sin. 
Blessed are those who will find Your most holy will, 


for the second death shall do them no harm. 


Praise and bless my Lord, and give Him thanks 


and serve Him with great humility. 
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Laudato St’ 
On Care for Our Common Home (2015) 


Encyclical Letter of 
His Holiness Pope Francis 


Selections 


Saint Francis of Assisi 


10. I do not want to write this Encyclical without turning to that attractive 
and compelling figure, whose name I took as my guide and inspiration when 
I was elected Bishop of Rome. I believe that Saint Francis is the example par 
excellence of care for the vulnerable and of an integral ecology lived out joyfully 
and authentically. He is the patron saint of all who study and work in the area 
of ecology, and he is also much loved by non-Christians. He was particularly 
concerned for God's creation and for the poor and outcast. He loved, and was 
deeply loved for his joy, his generous self-giving, his openheartedness. He was 
a mystic and a pilgrim who lived in simplicity and in wonderful harmony with 
God, with others, with nature and with himself. He shows us just how inseparable 
the bond is between concern for nature, justice for the poor, commitment to 
society, and interior peace. 


11. Francis helps us to see that an integral ecology calls for openness to 
categories which transcend the language of mathematics and biology, and take 
us to the heart of what it is to be human. Just as happens when we fall in love 
with someone, whenever he would gaze at the sun, the moon or the smallest 
of animals, he burst into song, drawing all other creatures into his praise. He 
communed with all creation, even preaching to the flowers, inviting them “to 
praise the Lord, just as if they were endowed with reason.” [19] His response 
to the world around him was so much more than intellectual appreciation or 
economic calculus, for to him each and every creature was a sister united to 
him by bonds of affection. That is why he felt called to care for all that exists. 
His disciple Saint Bonaventure tells us that, “from a reflection on the primary 
source of all things, filled with even more abundant piety, he would call 
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creatures, no matter how small, by the name of ‘brother’ or ‘sister.”” [20] Such a 
conviction cannot be written off as naive romanticism, for it affects the choices 
which determine our behaviour. If we approach nature and the environment 
without this openness to awe and wonder, if we no longer speak the language 
of fraternity and beauty in our relationship with the world, our attitude will 
be that of masters, consumers, ruthless exploiters, unable to set limits on their 
immediate needs. By contrast, if we feel intimately united with all that exists, 
then sobriety and care will well up spontaneously. The poverty and austerity 
of Saint Francis were no mere veneer of asceticism, but something much more 
radical: a refusal to turn reality into an object simply to be used and controlled. 


12. What is more, Saint Francis, faithful to Scripture, invites us to see nature 
as a magnificent book in which God speaks to us and grants us a glimpse of 
his infinite beauty and goodness. “Through the greatness and the beauty of 
creatures one comes to know by analogy their maker” (Wis 13:5); indeed, “his 
eternal power and divinity have been made known through his works since the 
creation of the world” (Rom 1:20). For this reason, Francis asked that part of the 
friary garden always be left untouched, so that wild flowers and herbs could 
grow there, and those who saw them could raise their minds to God, the Creator 
of such beauty. [21] Rather than a problem to be solved, the world is a joyful 
mystery to be contemplated with gladness and praise.... 


224. Sobriety and humility were not favorably regarded in the last century. 
And yet, when there is a general breakdown in the exercise of a certain virtue in 
personal and social life, it ends up causing a number of imbalances, including 
environmental ones. That is why it is no longer enough to speak only of the 
integrity of ecosystems. We have to dare to speak of the integrity of human life, 
of the need to promote and unify all the great values. Once we lose our humility, 
and become enthralled with the possibility of limitless mastery over everything, 
we inevitably end up harming society and the environment. It is not easy to 
promote this kind of healthy humility or happy sobriety when we consider 
ourselves autonomous, when we exclude God from our lives or replace him 
with our own ego, and think that our subjective feelings can define what is right 
and what is wrong. 


225. On the other hand, no one can cultivate a sober and satisfying life 
without being at peace with him or herself. An adequate understanding 
of spirituality consists in filling out what we mean by peace, which is much 
more than the absence of war. Inner peace is closely related to care for ecology 
and for the common good because, lived out authentically, it is reflected in a 
balanced lifestyle together with a capacity for wonder which takes us to a deeper 
understanding of life. Nature is filled with words of love, but how can we listen 
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to them amid constant noise, interminable and nerve-wracking distractions, or 
the cult of appearances? Many people today sense a profound imbalance which 
drives them to frenetic activity and makes them feel busy, in a constant hurry 
which in turn leads them to ride rough-shod over everything around them. This 
too affects how they treat the environment. An integral ecology includes taking 
time to recover a serene harmony with creation, reflecting on our lifestyle and 
our ideals, and contemplating the Creator who lives among us and surrounds 
us, whose presence “must not be contrived but found, uncovered.” [155] 


Notes 

[19] THOMAS OF CELANO, The Life of Saint Francis, I, 29, 81: in Francis of Assisi: 
Early Documents, vol. 1, New York-London-Manila, 1999, 251. 

[20] The Major Legend of Saint Francis, VIII, 6, in Francis of Assisi: Early Documents, 
vol. 2, New York-London-Manila, 2000, 590. 


[21] Cf. THOMAS OF CELANO, The Remembrance of the Desire of a Soul, II, 124, 
165, in Francis of Assisi: Early Documents, vol. 2, New York-London-Manila, 
2000, 354. 


[155] Apostolic Exhortation Evangelii Gaudium (24 November 2013), 71: AAS 105 
(2013), 1050. 
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Part VII 


Plenary Session 7: 
Handover Ceremony 


ayam nijah paro veti ganana laghucetasam 


udaracaritanam tu vasudhaiva kutumbakam 


Discrimination saying, 
“This one is a relative, that [other one] a stranger,” 
is only for the small-minded. 
For the noble-minded, [who see with the eye of truth,] 


the whole world is a single family. 
~ Maha Upanishad, 6: 71-73 


Formal deliberations at the R20 Summit in Bali concluded with an official 
handover ceremony on the afternoon of 3 November 2022. KH. Yahya Cholil 
Staquf, Founder and Chairman of the R20, passed the R20 banner to prominent 
Hindu, Muslim, and Christian leaders from India, which succeeded Indonesia 
as host of the G20 on 1 December 2022. 


Opening this final plenary session, C. Holland Taylor — Deputy Chairman 
and CEO of the Center for Shared Civilizational Values, which serves as the 
Secretariat of the R20 — described the cultural and spiritual environment that 
gave birth to the G20 Religion Forum (R20): “I believe [the R20] is inextricably 
linked to a profound spirituality that is rooted in the very soil of Indonesia. 
Hence, Iam pleased and full of admiration — but not surprised — that President 
Joko Widodo, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and Indonesian society as a whole 


have enthusiastically embraced Nahdlatul Ulama’s initiative to introduce 
religion for the first time at the center of G20 discourse and decision making.” 

Indian civil society activist and public intellectual Sri Ram Madhav Varanasi, 
who played a key role organizing his country’s participation in the R20 Summit, 
delivered the keynote address at the handover ceremony. An excerpt of Mr. 
Madhav’s remarks, edited for publication, appears next. 
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The Honorable Sri Ram Madhav Varanasi 


Founding Member of the Governing Council of the 
India Foundation 


Keynote Address at the Handover Ceremony (Seventh Plenary Session) 
R20 Summit in Bali, Indonesia 
3 November 2022 


I do not know if Pak Yahya and his team realize what kind of tectonic force they 
have unleashed here. I am reminded of a story that David Foster Wallace, the 
famous American novelist, narrated to students at a college in Ohio. 


Two young fish were swimming up a river, when an older fish came along 
in the opposite direction. The old fish asked the younger ones, “How’s the 
water?” and proceeded to swim past them. After some time, one of the younger 
fish asked the other one, “What the hell is water?” There is deep meaning in this 
story. You live in a country that is a kind of heaven. Indonesia, and Bali, offer a 
remarkable example of harmonious coexistence between different faiths. 


Perhaps the beauty of your intercommunal life, which you have enjoyed for 
centuries, prevents you from understanding the enormous effect this initiative 
will have upon the rest of the world. I wholeheartedly compliment you for 
launching this great initiative as part of the G20. 


What is the R20? Is it another interfaith talk shop? Where each one of us 
comes to sing the praises of our religion, speak courteously about other religions, 
and return home convinced that we are the best? I think R20 has, or should 
have, a much larger vision and objective. As an extension of the G20, the R20 
must address the diverse crises humanity is facing. In that sense, it is not just a 
religion-centric event. It is a humanity-centric event. . .. 

In the past, there have been religious leaders, spiritual leaders, who 
could stand up and guide mankind in the right direction. Today, we are 
busy quarrelling amongst ourselves. Even the religions are quarrelling, while 
politicians, technocrats, and economists control the direction of society. 
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Political and economic power are the new demigods. We should ponder 
how to address this enormous challenge and R20 has a vital role to play in that 
process. We need philosophers who possess the combined wisdom of every 
religion. Representing the cumulative wisdom of all religions, the R20 should 
guide mankind, together with leaders of the G20.... 


You have created history here in Bali. We are grateful to you for this big 
start. Both the R20 and G20 will move to India in 2023. Just as Indonesia is a 
beautiful microcosm of the world, characterized by pluralism and coexistence, 
India is also a mosaic of religions and a mothership of spirituality... . 


So, friends, as we accept the mantle for organizing the R20 next year, I would 
like to conclude by making one humble submission about Hindu philosophy, 
which Swami Mitrananda beautifully conveyed to you. During the past two 
days, we have thought a great deal about one God, and agreed that we must 
all remember that God is one. In Hinduism, we have gone just one step further, 
to say that there is not just one God, but only God. Whatever exists is God. The 
entire creation is divine. 

Welcome to the country that believes everything is divine. You are divine. 
I am divine. Everything, whether animate or inanimate, is divine. Welcome 
to the country that celebrates the diversity of humanity. Come join us in that 
celebration next year in India. 
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Kyai Haji Yahya Cholil Staquf 
General Chairman, Nahdlatul Ulama Central Board 
Founder & Chairman, G20 Religion Forum (R20) 


Address at the Handover Ceremony (Seventh Plenary Session) & 
Concluding Address of the R20 Summit in Bali, Indonesia 
3 November 2022 


Ladies and gentlemen, distinguished speakers and participants, this is a very 
touching moment. 


I can barely find the proper words to express my utmost appreciation and 
gratitude to each and every one of you for participating in the R20, for answering 
our call to action, and for your shared commitment to continue working 
together with us to pursue the noble values that we share and consented to in 
this discussion. 


Let me begin by conveying the greetings of H.E. Dr. Muhammad bin Abdul 
Karim Al-Issa, Secretary General of the Muslim World League, who had to leave 
us early this afternoon due to pressing commitments that he cannot abandon. 
We convey his greetings to all of you: assalamu alaikum. 


I would also, on behalf of Nahdlatul Ulama, like to express my gratitude to 
the government of the Republic of Indonesia, and especially to H.E. President 
Joko Widodo for the support that has been provided to the R20. The government 
of the Republic of Indonesia has mobilized all the resources we needed to host 
this Summit in the best manner possible, and that has included use of their 
good offices to manage and develop this event from start to finish — extending 
to embedding very important officials from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
the R20’s Organizing Committee. Allow me to introduce one of these officials 
to you. Will His Excellency Pak Muchsin please rise? Pak Muchsin from the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs has been working with us since the beginning to 
ensure the success of the R20. And of course, I would like to express my gratitude 
and appreciation to each and every one of you — distinguished speakers and 
participants. 
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The R20 is a natural and spontaneous outgrowth of a long-term effort that 
we in Nahdlatul Ulama have engaged in. From time to time we reach out to find 
friends, partners, and allies all over the world to build a global movement to 
ensure a constructive and positive contribution by religion to the betterment of 
Indonesia and towards a better future for humanity and human civilization as 
a whole. 


Ours is a universal call: we engage whoever answers. You have answered 
our call. So here we are, together, striving towards a shared vision. I believe that, 
today, we all agree that the R20 should not merely be a one-off event, but rather 
should become a global movement. As I said in my opening remarks yesterday, 
this initiative comes from a sincere, good, and spiritual will of people of religion 
— from a sincere concern, on the part of all religious believers, about the future 
of humanity. We call upon religious and political leaders and people of goodwill 
of every faith and nation to join this endeavor with us: to build a global alliance 
founded upon shared civilizational values. 

Please allow me to thank you once more for your conscientious participation 
and contributions. May Allah Almighty, God, always be with us on our journey 
together. We may not know how and where it will end, but we do know that we 
will all be measured. All we have is hope. A deep, spiritual hope that our efforts 
truly constitute a noble contribution to humanity and human civilization. 

Thank You. Wallahul Muwaffig ila Aqwamit Tharieq. (May God guide us to the 
right path.) 

To mark the end of this event, here Iam knocking on the door of God, asking 
for His help. 

[Mr. Staquf strikes a gavel 3 times]. 


Assalamu alaikum wa rohmatullahi wa barokatuh. (May the peace, blessings, 
and mercy of God be upon you.) 
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Part VIII 


Official R20 Documents 


This section contains four official documents directly associated with Nahdlatul 
Ulama and the G20 Religion Forum (R20). The first of these is a Memorandum 
of Understanding between Nahdlatul Ulama Central Board and Center for Shared 
Civilizational Values, signed 20 May 2022. In this MoU, the Nahdlatul Ulama 
Central Board (PBNU) appointed the Center for Shared Civilizational Values 
(CSCV) to serve as Permanent Secretariat of the R20. PBNU and CSCV also 
pledged to cooperate in: 


e fulfilling Nahdlatul Ulama’s “civilizational mission,” as bequeathed by the Wali 
Songo, the “Nine Saints” who in the 15th and 16th centuries proselytized Islam 
Nusantara, rooted in the principle of rahmah (universal love and compassion); as 
described by Hadratus Shaykh Kyai Haji Hasyim As’yari in Mukaddimah Qanun 
Asasi (Introduction to the Fundamental Principles of Nahdlatul Ulama); and as 
expressed in the lives and vision of NU’s founders, including Kyai Haji Wahab 
Chasbullah; 

e realizing the civilizational vision of H.E. Kyai Haji Abdurrahman Wahid, who 
inspired the birth of the global Humanitarian Islam movement; and 

e fulfilling Indonesia's “constitutional mandate,” as described in the Preamble to its 
1945 Constitution (“UUD-45”). 

The second document, titled R20 Bali Communiqué (3 November 2022), 
outlines the raison d'être, aims, and future direction of the R20. 

The third document — Is There a Need to Establish an Islamic Legal (Fiqhi) 
Foundation for Global Peace and Harmony? (6 February 2023) — was presented 
by Nahdlatul Ulama Chairman, KH. Yahya Cholil Staquf, to more than 300 
Islamic scholars, political leaders, and international observers, who gathered 
in Surabaya, Indonesia to discuss the legal status of the modern nation state 
under Islamic jurisprudence and whether Muslims throughout the world have 
a religious duty to establish an Islamic caliphate. Titled the “First International 


Convention on Islamic Jurisprudence for a Global Civilization,” the event was 
convened by Nahdlatul Ulama and the G20 Religion Forum (R20). 


The fourth document, the Nahdlatul Ulama Centennial Proclamation (7 
February 2023), was officially promulgated — in the presence of His Excellency 
Joko Widodo, President of the Republic of Indonesia — at a gathering of nearly 
two million people, who converged upon Sidoarjo, a small town in East Java, 
to celebrate the 100th anniversary of Nahdlatul Ulama according to the Islamic 
calendar. 
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Memorandum of Understanding 
BETWEEN 
NAHDLATUL ULAMA CENTRAL BOARD 
hereinafter referred to as “PBNU” 
and 
Center for Shared Civilizational Values 


hereinafter referred to as “CSCV” 


In the Name of God, the Most Beneficent, the Most Compassionate 


CONSIDERING: 


That Nahdlatul Ulama was established on 16 Rajab 1344 / 31 January 1926 in 
Surabaya, the Dutch East Indies. 


That in a speech delivered at the inaugural meeting of the newly-created 
organization, the founding head of the Nahdlatul Ulama Supreme Council, 
Hadratus Shaykh Kyai Haji Hasyim As’yari, declared: 


As is universally acknowledged, human beings are inherently social 
creatures, mingling with others; for no one can fulfill his or her every need by 
acting alone. Willing or not, every person must interact socially, interaction 
that should ideally contribute to the well-being of all other members of 
society while preserving them from danger. The unity of human hearts, 
and minds, as people help one another achieve a common goal, is the most 
important source of human happiness and the strongest factor inducing 
human beings to love one another. 

Because of this principle, many nations have become prosperous. Slaves 
have become rulers, fostering widespread development. Nations have 
become advanced; the rule of law enforced; transportation networks 
constructed, enabling economic and cultural exchange to flourish. Countless 
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10. 


11. 


other benefits arise from social unity, for social unity is the highest virtue 
and most powerful instrument for promoting the common good (Hadratus 
Shaykh Kyai Haji Hasyim As’yari, Mukaddimah Qanun Asasi, or Introduction 
to the Fundamental Principles of Nahdlatul Ulama). 


That Nahdlatul Ulama’s founders were inspired by the historic role of the 
15"/16"-century Wali Songo (“Nine Saints”) movement, whose wisdom, 
respect for pre-existing cultures and profoundly spiritual modes of da’wah 
(proselytism) precipitated the emergence of a great Islamic civilization 
in Nusantara (the Malay Archipelago), rooted in the principle of rahmah 
(universal love and compassion) and other noble values of religion; 


That these saints’ legacy also inspired the founders of Indonesia to 
establish their newly-independent nation as a multi-religious state, rooted 
in the principles of Pancasila and Bhinneka Tunggal Ika, or “Oneness Amid 
Diversity”; 

That the Preamble to the Constitution of the Republic of Indonesia states: 
“Independence is the inalienable right of all people, and therefore every 
form of oppression and exploitation must be abolished throughout the 
world, as it conflicts with the principles of humanity and justice”; 


That the primary message of Islam is reflected in the Qur’anic verse: “And 
We sent you [Muhammad] for no purpose other than to be a blessing for all 
creation” (Qur’an 21: 107); 


That in 2014, Nahdlatul Ulama leaders established Bayt ar-Rahmah li 
ad-Da‘wa al-Islamiyah Rahmatan li al-‘Alamin in Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, USA, in order to facilitate the expansion of Nahdlatul Ulama 
operations worldwide and disseminate the primary message of Islam as a 
source of universal love and compassion (rahmah)”; 
That in 2015, Egyptian newspaper al-Ahram stated, “Nahdlatul Ulama is 
now poised to export its collective wisdom and experience throughout the 
world, for the benefit of humanity”; 
That the 2016 International Summit of Moderate Islamic Leaders (ISOMIL) 
Nahdlatul Ulama Declaration states: “The Nahdlatul Ulama will strive to 
consolidate the global ahlusunnah wal jamaah (Sunni Muslim) community, 
in order to bring about a world in which Islam, and Muslims, are truly 
beneficent and contribute to the well-being of all humanity”; 
That in 2017, Nahdlatul Ulama leaders established the Humanitarian Islam 
movement, in order to share the wisdom of Nusantara civilization with 
Muslims and non-Muslims throughout the world; 
That in 2018, Gerakan Pemuda Ansor and Bayt ar-Rahmah jointly adopted 
and promulgated the Nusantara Manifesto, which established “a framework 
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12. 


for the emergence of figh al-hadarah al-‘alamiyah al-mutasahirah (Islamic 
jurisprudence for a global civilization, whose constituent elements retain 
their distinctive characteristics); 


That points 87 — 91 of the Nusantara Manifesto state: 


For thousands of years, Nusantara (the Malay Archipelago) has been a 
civilizational crossroads and home to a wide array of peoples, cultures and 
religious beliefs. In their collective wisdom, the inhabitants of these islands 
developed a unique civilization founded upon the principle of “unity amid 
diversity” (bhinneka tunggal ika), which inspired the creation of Indonesia as 
a multi-religious and pluralistic state. 


A key element of this ancient “civilizational wisdom” is the ability not 
only to grasp but also prioritize, individually and collectively, the spiritual 
essence of religion, rather than purely formal and dogmatic elements that 
readily lend themselves to weaponization and, in the wrong hands, foster 
conflict rather than social unity. 


This distinguishing characteristic of Nusantara society — i.e., the impulse to 
position spiritual wisdom, rather than dogma, as the central pillar of socio- 
cultural, religious and political life — enabled Nusantara civilization to 
embrace the essence of newly arrived religions; neutralize their potentially 
divisive effects; and transform religious pluralism into a source of social 
unity and strength, by cultivating humility, compassion and respect for 
others, rather than fear and hatred. By fostering social harmony and peaceful 
co-existence among and between those of widely varying ethnicities, 
cultures and faiths, religion served Nusantara inhabitants as a path to attain 
spiritual nobility, rather than a pragmatic means to claim privilege and/or 
supremacy vis-a-vis others. 


As heirs to this noble civilization, which is under siege by an array of 
powerful forces — including the globalization of culture, geo-political 
instability and the weaponization of religion for political purposes — it 
is time for Indonesians to awaken and reclaim our ancient heritage, not 
merely for ourselves but humanity at large. For the profound wisdom that 
lies at the heart of Nusantara civilization is desperately needed in a world 
where ethnic, political and religious differences so often lead to enmity and 
violence. 


In a spirit of humility and respect for the wisdom that resides — all too often 
neglected — at the heart of every culture and religion, we invite people of 
goodwill of every faith and nation to join Indonesia in rejecting any and 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


all forms of tyranny, and in fostering the emergence of a global civilization 
endowed with nobility of character. 


That in 2019, the National Conference of Nahdlatul Ulama Religious 
Scholars (“2019 Munas”) held in Banjar, West Java, ruled that: 


The status of non-Muslims within a nation state is that of citizens (miwiatin) 
who possess rights and responsibilities equal to those of the nation’s other 
citizens. They do not belong to any of the categories of infidel (kafir) which 
exist within classical Islamic law, i.e., mu‘ahad (infidels who are subjects of 
a non-Muslim ruler, who has signed a currently-valid peace treaty with 
Muslims); must‘aman (infidels visiting or living in an Islamic state, for 
purposes of trade, diplomacy, etc., whose safety is guaranteed by a Muslim 
ruler); dhimmi (infidels who have submitted to Islamic rule, dwell within 
the borders of an Islamic state, pay an annual head tax and are governed 
by specific elements of Islamic law); and harbi (infidels engaged in war with 
Muslims, who may be killed on sight). These four categories were conceived 
within a context in which state and religion were absolutely fused together. 
Differences of opinion, and of religion, can no longer justify hostility between 
one person and another (Hasil-Hasil Musyawarah Nasional Alim-Ulama NU, or 
Findings of the 2019 National Conference of Nahdlatul Ulama Religious Scholars). 
That in 2021, Nahdlatul Ulama leaders incorporated the Center for Shared 
Civilizational Values in Winston-Salem, North Carolina, USA, to diffuse the 
collective wisdom and experience of Nahdlatul Ulama throughout the world 
and establish a platform for systematic cooperation with non-Muslims, in 
order to preserve and strengthen a rules-based international order founded 
upon universal ethics and humanitarian values; 

That Kyai Haji A. Mustofa Bisri, former head of the Nahdlatul Ulama 
Supreme Council, co-founded the Center for Shared Civilizational Values 
(CSCV) and is the Chairman of its Board of Directors; 

That Kyai Haji Yahya Cholil Staquf, General Chairman of the Nahdlatul 
Ulama Central Board, co-founded the Center for Shared Civilizational 
Values and serves as its Deputy Chairman & President; 

That the Honorable Yaqut Cholil Qoumas, the Republic of Indonesia’s 
Minister of Religious Affairs, co-founded the Center for Shared Civilizational 
Values and serves on its Board of Directors; 

That C. Holland Taylor, who established LibForAll Foundation with former 
Nahdlatul Ulama Chairman and Indonesian president, H.E. Kyai Haji 
Abdurrahman Wahid, co-founded the Center for Shared Civilizational 
Values and serves as its Deputy Chairman & CEO; 
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20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


That philanthropist F. Borden Hanes, Jr. serves as a founding Board Member 
and Treasurer of the Center for Shared Civilizational Values; 


That political scientist Dr. Timothy Samuel Shah serves as a founding Board 
Member, Secretary, and Director of Strategic Initiatives of the Center for 
Shared Civilizational Values; 


That the Center for Shared Civilizational Values works with a group of 
closely affiliated organizations, including Nahdlatul Ulama; Gerakan 
Pemuda Ansor, the NU’s 5-million-member young adults movement; Bayt 
ar-Rahmah; LibForAll Foundation; and the Humanitarian Islam movement; 


That in October 2020, Gerakan Pemuda Ansor, the Institute for Humanitarian 
Islam and the Movement for Shared Civilizational Values co-hosted U.S. 
Secretary of State Michael R. Pompeo at a public event in Jakarta, Indonesia, 
titled: “Nurturing the Shared Civilizational Aspirations of Islam Rahmatan 
li al-‘Alamin, the Republic of Indonesia and the United States of America”; 


That in July 2021 the Center for Shared Civilizational Values, together with 
the World Evangelical Alliance Theological Commission and the Institute 
for Humanitarian Islam, published a 228-page book titled God Needs No 
Defense: Reimagining Muslim-Christian Relations in the 21* Century, which was 
launched at The Nation’s Mosque in Washington, DC; 


That God Needs No Defense contains the first English translation, ever 
published, of KH. Hasyim As’yari’s historic 1926 speech, Mukaddimah 
Qanun Asasi (Introduction to the Fundamental Principles of Nahdlatul Ulama), 
and features essays by H.E. KH. Abdurrahman Wahid, KH. A. Mustofa Bisri 
and KH. Yahya Cholil Staquf; 


That the Center for Shared Civilizational Values drafted and facilitated the 
adoption and promulgation of The Nation’s Mosque Statement in July 2021, in 
Washington, DC, which reads: 


Spiritual leaders of Nahdlatul Ulama, the world’s largest Muslim 
organization; the World Evangelical Alliance, which represents 600 million 
Protestants in 140 countries; and Masjid Muhammad, The Nation’s Mosque, 
a community of the late Imam W. Deen Mohammed, in Washington, DC, the 
first mosque in the United States built by descendants of enslaved African 
Americans, call upon people of goodwill of every faith and nation to join in 
building a global alliance founded upon shared civilizational values. 


This global alliance seeks to prevent the political weaponization of identity; 
curtail the spread of communal hatred; promote solidarity and respect 
among the diverse people, cultures and nations of the world; and foster 
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27. 
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29. 


30. 


the emergence of a truly just and harmonious world order, founded upon 
respect for the equal rights and dignity of every human being. 


That international media, including Germany’s Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung, have praised Nahdlatul Ulama and its cooperation with the World 
Evangelical Alliance, stating that “Indonesia is a model for the transition 
from an autocratic to a democratic system”; 


That the Center for Shared Civilizational Values is coordinating outreach 
and engagement between Nahdlatul Ulama and India, resulting in 
the endorsement of Humanitarian Islam by major Hindu leaders and 
substantive discussions between Nahdlatul Ulama/Humanitarian Islam 
and the Government of India; 


That the Center for Shared Civilizational Values has developed a socio- 
cultural and geopolitical strategy, known as the “Ashoka Approach,” which 
seeks to mobilize like-minded religious and political figures throughout 
South and Southeast Asia, in order to foster a renewed appreciation for the 
spirituality and respect for pluralism that were once defining features of 
the Indianized cultural sphere, and forge concrete avenues of cooperation 
between profoundly spiritual and humanitarian expressions of Hinduism, 
Buddhism, and Islam. Their explicit goal is for South and Southeast Asia 
to re-emerge as a cohesive, vital, and proactive civilizational sphere, which 
functions as a powerful, independent pillar of support for a rules-based 
international order founded upon shared civilizational values (Timothy 
Shah and C. Holland Taylor, “The ‘Ashoka Approach’ and Indonesian 
Leadership in the Movement for a Pluralist Reawakening in South and 
Southeast Asia”). 


That the Center for Shared Civilizational Values has developed an extensive 
strategy to leverage the “Group of 20” (G20), an annual gathering of the 
world’s most economically powerful nations, to ensure that religion in the 
21* century functions as a genuine and dynamic source of solutions, rather 
than problems; 

That in 2022, Nahdlatul Ulama established the G20 Religion Forum (“R20”), 
in cooperation with the Center for Shared Civilizational Values, in order to 
mobilize diverse religious, political and economic leaders, to foster a rules- 
based international order founded upon shared moral and spiritual values; 
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WHEREFORE THE PARTIES AGREE AS FOLLOWS: 


That the Nahdlatul Ulama Central Board (“PBNU”) and the Center for 
Shared Civilizational Values (“CSCV”) shall cooperate in the development 
of a framework for identifying shared values that may serve as the basis for 
harmonious coexistence between the diverse people, cultures, nations and 
religions of the world, and in the building of a global movement dedicated 
to overcoming any and all forms of tyranny; 


That PBNU and CSCV shall jointly develop and expand this “Movement 
for Shared Civilizational Values” by attracting and mobilizing people 
of good will of every faith and nation — including opinion leaders, civil 
society institutions, and governments throughout the world — who wish 
to strengthen and support a rules-based international order founded upon 
universal ethics and humanitarian values, including respect for human 
dignity, justice, virtue and moral self-governance; 


That PBNU and CSCV shall join people of good will of every faith and 
nation in a common effort to abolish the primordial cycle of hatred, tyranny 
and violence that has plagued humanity since time immemorial; 


That PBNU and CSCV shall cooperate in developing and implementing a 
global strategy to block the political weaponization of identity within and 
between nations, and thereby avert a devastating clash of civilizations; 


That PBNU and CSCV shall cooperate with people of good will of every 
faith and nation to establish conceptual “boundary markers” that enable 
human beings to readily distinguish between benevolent expressions of 
civilization and barbarism; 


That benevolent expressions of civilization reflect the noblest aspirations 
of humanity and contribute to the flourishing of our common home, by 
promoting solidarity and respect among the diverse peoples, cultures, and 
nations of the world; 


That barbarism reflects the innate human will to dominate others and may 
assume a wide variety of forms, ranging from primitive to economically, 
politically, technologically, and militarily advanced; 


That PBNU and CSCV will cooperate in fulfilling Nahdlatul Ulama’s 
“civilizational mission,” as bequeathed by the Wali Songo, the “Nine Saints” 
who in the 15" and 16" centuries proselytized Islam Nusantara, rooted in 
the principle of rahmah (universal love and compassion); as described by 
Hadratus Shaykh Kyai Haji Hasyim As’yari in Mukaddimah Qanun Asasi 
(Introduction to the Fundamental Principles of Nahdlatul Ulama); and as 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


expressed in the lives and vision of NU’s founders, including Kyai Haji 
Wahab Chasbullah; 


That PBNU and CSCV will cooperate in realizing the civilizational vision of 
H.E. Kyai Haji Abdurrahman Wahid, who inspired the birth of the global 
Humanitarian Islam movement; 


That PBNU and CSCV will cooperate in fulfilling Indonesia’s “constitutional 
mandate,” as described in the Preamble to its 1945 Constitution (“UUD- 
45"); 

That cooperation between PBNU and CSCV shall be subject to the direct 
supervision of, and control by, the General Chairman of the Nahdlatul 
Ulama Central Board and the Chief Executive Officer of the Center for 
Shared Civilizational Values; 

That PBNU and CSCV shall develop and execute a geopolitical 
strategy designed to accomplish the objectives of this Memorandum of 
Understanding; 

That PBNU and CSCV shall develop and execute programs and 
initiatives designed to accomplish the objectives of this Memorandum of 
Understanding; 

That PBNU and CSCV shall develop and execute these programs and 
initiatives with appropriate partners and allies, including civil society actors 
and governments throughout the world; 

That PBNU and CSCV shall produce and disseminate strategic 
communications — through a wide variety of media — designed to 
accomplish the objectives of this Memorandum of Understanding; 

That PBNU and CSCV shall cooperate to develop and ensure the success 
of the G20 Religion Forum (R20) and an associated “Council for Global 
Harmony,” with CSCV serving as the Permanent Secretariat for both the 
R20 and the Council for Global Harmony. 


DATE OF EFFECT, TERM, AND AMENDMENTS 


This Memorandum of Understanding shall immediately come into effect 


upon its signing by authorized representatives of PBNU and CSCV. 


This MoU shall have an initial term of five (5) years and may be renewed 


through mutual agreement of the Parties. 


Any amendments to this agreement shall be implemented by joint written 


accord, signed by both Parties. 
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Signed in: Jakarta 
Date: 19 Shawal 1443 H. 
20 May 2022 CE 


KH. Yahya Cholil Staquf KH. A. Mustofa Bisri 


General Chairman, Nahdlatul Chairman, Center for Shared 
Ulama Central Board Civilizational Values Former 


Chairman, Nahdlatul Ulama 
Supreme Council 
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R20 Bali Communiqué 


Final Communiqué of the G20 Religion Forum (R20): 
Striving to Ensure that Religion Functions as a Source of Global Solutions 


1. We, religious leaders from G20 Member States and elsewhere throughout 
the world, are deeply concerned by global challenges such as environmental 
degradation, natural and man-made disasters, poverty, unemployment, 
displaced persons, extremism, and terrorism. Effectively responding to these 
challenges has been rendered more difficult by rivalry between and among 
major powers and the resurgence of identity-based conflict worldwide, 
which threatens both domestic and international peace and security, as well 
as by the erosion of public commitment to ethical and spiritual values that 
are essential to the wellbeing of individuals and societies. 


2. In response to these challenges, we have gathered in Bali, Indonesia, for the 
first G20 Religion Forum (R20) on 2-3 November, 2022, co-chaired by Kyai 
Haji Yahya Cholil Staquf and H.E. Shaykh Mohammad bin Abdulkarim Al- 
Issa. 


3. The R20 seeks to promote mutual understanding, a culture of peace, and 
harmonious co-existence among the world’s diverse peoples, religions, and 
nations. In pursuit of this objective, the R20 is mobilizing religious, social, 
economic, and political leaders from throughout the world to ensure that 
religion functions as a genuine and dynamic source of solutions, rather than 
problems. 


4. The R20 welcomes and appreciates constructive endeavors to achieve the 
aforementioned goals, including but not limited to: 
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The establishment, in June 2021, of the “Center for Shared Civilizational 
Values” by Nahdlatul Ulama spiritual leaders, including the Founding 
Chairman of the R20 and General Chairman of the Nahdlatul Ulama Central 
Board, Kyai Haji Yahya Cholil Staquf; and 

The “Forum for Building Bridges Between East and West” and the 2019 
“Makkah Charter,” initiatives established by the Muslim World League under 
the leadership of H.E. Shaykh Mohammad bin Abdulkarim Al-Issa, Secretary 
General of the Muslim World League, in order to foster mutual understanding, 
peaceful co-existence, and harmony among the world’s diverse peoples, cultures, 
and nations. 


Therefore, the R20 calls upon religious and political leaders and people 


of goodwill of every faith and nation to join in building a global alliance 


founded upon shared civilizational values. 


The R20, through this global alliance, seeks to: 


I. 


Il. 


MI. 


develop and implement concrete initiatives that will build bridges 
between nations and civilizations; 


encourage honest and realistic conversation within and between 
religious communities, in order to ensure that religion functions as a 
genuine and dynamic source of solutions, rather than problems; 


infuse the world’s social, political, and economic power structures 
with moral and spiritual values; 


prevent the political weaponization of identity; 

curtail the spread of communal hatred; 

promote solidarity and respect among the diverse peoples, cultures, 
and nations of the world; 

safeguard human beings from violence and suffering precipitated by 
conflict; 


VII. call upon the world to actively assist those who are suffering the 


IX. 


consequences of such violence; 


harness the wisdom of spiritual ecology embedded within the world’s 
religious traditions to ensure respect for, and preservation of, the 
natural environment, including the elements of earth, air, and water; 
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X. foster the emergence of a truly just and harmonious world order, 
founded upon respect for the equal rights and dignity of every human 
being; and 

XI. secure recognition of the R20 as an official G20 Engagement Group. 


Having launched the R20 under the 2022 Indonesian Presidency of the G20, 
we look forward to India’s Presidency of the G20 in 2023. 


Bali, Indonesia, 3 November 2022 
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Is There a Need to Establish an Islamic Legal (Fiqhi) 
Foundation for Global Peace and Harmony? 


KH. Yahya Cholil Staquf 
6 February 2023 


On 6 February 2023 (15 Rajab 1444 H), over 300 Islamic scholars, political leaders, and 
international observers gathered to discuss the legal status of the modern nation state 
under Islamic jurisprudence and whether Muslims throughout the world have a religious 
duty to establish an Islamic caliphate. Titled the “First International Convention on 
Islamic Jurisprudence for a Global Civilization,” the event was convened by the world’s 
largest Muslim organization, Nahdlatul Ulama, and the G20 Religion Forum (R20). 
The Convention on Islamic Jurisprudence was the second of three major events held in 
conjunction with the centennial of Nahdlatul Ulama, according to the Islamic calendar. 
NU was established in Surabaya on 16 Rajab 1344 hijriah (31 January 1926). On 
2 — 3 November 2022, Nahdlatul Ulama convened the first annual R20 Summit in Bali, 
Indonesia, to “help ensure that religion functions as a genuine and dynamic source of 
solutions, rather than problems, in the 21st century.” 


At the beginning of the second plenary session of the First International Convention 
on Islamic Jurisprudence for a Global Civilization, KH. Yahya Cholil Staquf, General 
Chairman of the Nahdlatul Ulama Central Board, presented a three-page document 
containing a number of questions for consideration by the assembled ulama. Titled “Is 
There a Need to Establish an Islamic Legal (Fiqhi) Foundation for Global Peace and 
Harmony?,” the document consisted of seventeen points. Specifically, Mr. Staquf 
asked the assembled ulama to address whether Islamic scholars should revise Islamic 
jurisprudence regarding the status of infidels and change the norms that govern Muslim 
engagement with non-Muslims, as well as the normative views that Muslims generally 
hold regarding infidels; whether any mechanisms exist, whereby Islamic scholars may 
create a new fiqh suitable to the realities of our current civilization; and whether the 
Charter of the United Nations, if seen as a valid agreement between nations, may be 
positioned as the foundation for a new fiqh. An English version of the full text of the 
document appears below. 
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The view that Muslims should have a default attitude of enmity towards 
non-Muslims, and that infidels (sing. kafir, pl. kuffar) should be subject to 
discrimination, is well established within turats al-figh (the tradition of 
Islamic jurisprudence, or figh). 

This fundamental view underlies and animates various Islamic norms of 
engagement with infidels, ranging from segregation and discrimination 
in social life to hostile interaction, including both defensive and offensive 
jihad. Even the concept of defensive jihad includes the idea of preemptive 
attack. 


This view was relevant in the context of the socio-political reality we may 
call the imperial (caliphal) civilization, from the early days of Islam to the 
abolition of the Ottoman Caliphate (1924 CE / 1342). 


Today, the era of imperial civilization has virtually ended, and the Islamic 
world, including Muslims everywhere, face two choices: 


a. Toretain the set of established figh views regarding kuffar and normative 
Muslim conduct in engaging with infidels; or 


b. Revise Islamic jurisprudence regarding the status of infidels and change 
the norms that govern Muslim engagement with non-Muslims, as well 
as the normative views that Muslims generally hold regarding infidels. 


If, in accordance with point 4.a. above, the established view and norms 
regarding Muslims’ engagement with non-Muslims are retained: 


a. It is necessary to acknowledge that a socio-political construct (or 
imperium) capable of operationalizing these normative views across 
the Muslim world no longer exists, following the dissolution of the 
Ottoman Caliphate a century ago. 


b. As a consequence of choosing to retain the established figh view and 
norms associated therewith, it would automatically be a religious duty 
incumbent upon Muslims to revive the imperium. This, in turn, would 
necessarily entail dissolving any and all existing nation states, under 
whose governance Muslims currently live. 


c. Retaining the set of established figh views regarding kuffar and normative 
Muslim conduct in engaging with infidels would lead to global disaster. 
Seeking to implement the established figh views regarding kuffar 
without a powerful authoritative actor — that is, without an imperium, 
or caliphate — would lead to chaos, where anyone can regard anyone 
else as enemies and thus subject to destruction, in accordance with 
established figh. 
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10. 


IT. 


d. Furthermore, if Muslims seek to revive the imperium, this will inevitably 
produce chaos prior to the possible emergence of anew imperium, since 
the process itself will require the dissolution of nation states and all the 
chaos associated therewith. 


If Muslims choose to retain the set of established figh views regarding 
kuffar and normative Muslim conduct in engaging with infidels, the 
inevitable consequences thereof will not serve the purposes of shari'ah 
(magashid al-shari‘ah): i.e., the protection of religion, of human life, of sound 
reasoning, of family, and of property. In fact, these consequences would be 
directly counter to the purposes of shari‘ah, because they would entail the 
widespread destruction of religious institutions and places of worship, of 
human life, of rational behavior, of families and of property. 


If choosing to retain the set of established fiqh views regarding kuffar and 
normative Muslim conduct in engaging with infidels does not serve the 
purposes of shari‘ah (magashid al-shari‘ah), then it is not a legitimate choice 
from the perspective of shari‘ah itself. 


Alternatively, if Muslims choose to alter the set of established figh views 
regarding kuffar and normative Muslim conduct towards infidels (in 
accordance with point 4.b. above), a valid and legitimate figh argument is 
required to support this choice. 


It is an established principle of fiqh that laws are created due to ratio legis, 
i.e., due to a specific underlying purpose addressed by the provisions and 
norms in question (“Al-hukmu yaduru ma'a ‘illatihi wujudan wa ‘adaman.”) 
Based on this principle, altering established fiqh views regarding kuffar and 
normative Muslim conduct towards infidels requires a jurisprudentially 
legitimate argument to support such change. 


Altering the established fiqh view regarding kuffar does not merely entail 
changing the principle of enmity towards non-Muslims. It also entails 
changing various norms [sing. hukm, pl. ahkam] that arise from this principle. 
These norms include how Muslims should treat individual non-Muslims 
whom they encounter in daily life, and how Muslims — including those 
who dwell in non-Muslim-majority societies — should view the legitimacy 
of the nations and societies in which they live and the governments thereof. 


It is a fact that conflicts between Muslims and non-Muslims continue to 
exist up to the present day, for a variety of reasons. There is always the 
potential that such conflicts may grow and spread, either spontaneously or 
due to self-interested political actors, to become a global conflict between 
identities. 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


The Charter of the United Nations, if seen as a valid agreement between 
nations, may be positioned as the foundation for a new figh. 


Yet several questions exist related to the United Nations Charter itself: 


a. Considering the mechanics through which the UN Charter emerged, as 
an international agreement between nation states, can the UN Charter 
be considered legitimate and valid from the perspective of figh? 


b. Since the signatories of the UN Charter were heads of government, 
there exists a question regarding the legitimacy of those heads of 
government and whether, when accepting the UN Charter, they had 
the authority to bind the populations of their respective countries, 
Muslims and non-Muslims alike. For example, when India acceded to 
the United Nations and agreed to accept the terms of the UN Charter, 
may the Prime Minister of India at the time be viewed as having been a 
legitimate representative of the Muslim citizens of India? 


c. Questions 13(a) and 13(b) may be rephrased as follows: “Is the UN 
Charter legitimate from a shari‘ah point of view; i.e., is it legally binding 
upon nations that have agreed to abide by the UN Charter, and upon 
the inhabitants (including Muslims) that dwell in these nations?” If the 
answers to both of these questions are “yes,” then the Charter of the 
United Nations should bind both the nation states that have agreed to 
the UN Charter and their inhabitants. 


The UN Charter and the United Nations Organization are not perfect, 
and, indeed, remain problematic to the present day. However, the UN 
Charter was intended to end the once systemic and chaotic conflicts that 
characterized international relations throughout human history, and 
prevent further chaos, including wars and the attendant human suffering. 
Given the reality that the contents and implementation of the UN Charter 
are imperfect, what obligations do Muslim actors — both state and non- 
state — have, as a consequence of regarding the UN Charter as a valid 
agreement, from the perspective of figh? What moral duties are incumbent 
upon Muslims, in light of these circumstances? 


The fundamental view of enmity towards non-Muslims, and that infidels 
are subject to discrimination, was historically operationalized under the 
assumption that there existed a legitimate ruler (caliph) to serve as the 
authoritative representative of the Muslim community (ummah) worldwide. 


Although no truly unitary imperium, or caliphate, has ruled all Muslims 
worldwide since the collapse of the Umayyad dynasty, the established fiqh 
view has assumed that the unification of all Muslims into a single unitary 
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17. 


state must be an ultimate ideal and objective to be pursued by Muslims 
worldwide. 

In light of these facts, does there need to be a new ideal and objective that 
Muslims everywhere should support and pursue? If so, can the UN Charter 
serve as a basis for this effort? 
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Nahdlatul Ulama Centennial Proclamation 


Surabaya, Indonesia 
7 February 2023 


On 7 February 2023 nearly two million people converged upon Sidoarjo, a small town 
in East Java, to celebrate the 100th anniversary of Nahdlatul Ulama (NU), the world’s 
largest Muslim organization. In his address to the gathering President Joko Widodo 
said, “As NU enters its second century, God willing, it will grow ever more powerful: 
a shining example of moderate Islam, inspiring others through its vision of Islam that 
embodies the heights of noble character and civilization.” Immediately following President 
Jokowi’s address was a reading of the Nahdlatul Ulama Centennial Proclamation, which 
emerged from the First International Convention on Islamic Jurisprudence for a Global 
Civilization held the previous day in nearby Surabaya. The Proclamation was read in 
Arabic by former Chairman of the NU Supreme Council KH. A. Mustofa Bisri and in 
Indonesian by Yenny Wahid, the daughter of former NU Chairman and Indonesia’s first 
democratically elected president, H.E. KH. Abdurrahman Wahid. An English translation 
of the full text of the Nahdlatul Ulama Centennial Proclamation appears below. 


Nahdlatul Ulama believes it is essential to the well-being of Muslims to 
develop a new vision capable of replacing the long-established aspiration, 
rooted in Islamic jurisprudence (fiqh), of uniting Muslims throughout the world 
into a single universal state, or caliphate. 


It is neither feasible nor desirable to re-establish a universal caliphate that 
would unite Muslims throughout the world in opposition to non-Muslims. As 
recently demonstrated by the Islamic State in Iraq and Syria, or ISIS, attempts 
to do so will inevitably be disastrous and contrary to the purposes of shari'ah 
(magashid al-shari‘ah): i.e., the protection of religion, human life, sound reasoning, 
family, and property. 

In fact, efforts to re-establish a caliphate are directly counter to the purposes 
of shari‘ah. This is because any such effort is inherently destabilizing and 
subversive of social and political order. Furthermore, if successful, such efforts 
would entail the dissolution of nation states and violent conflict that engulfs 
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mutch of the world. As history proves, the chaos of war is inevitably accompanied 
by the widespread destruction of religious institutions and places of worship, of 
human life, of rational behavior, of families, and of property. 


In the view of Nahdlatul Ulama, the most appropriate and effective means 
to promote the wellbeing of Muslims worldwide (al-ummah al-Islamiyyah) is to 
foster the wellbeing of all humanity, Muslims and non-Muslims alike, and to 
acknowledge the brotherhood of all human beings (ukhuwwah basyariyah). 


The Charter of the United Nations and the United Nations Organization are 
imperfect, and, indeed, remain problematic to the present day. However, the 
UN Charter was intended to end the destructive warfare and savagery that have 
characterized international relations throughout human history. Thus, the UN 
Charter and United Nations Organization may constitute the strongest available 
foundation upon which to develop a new figh for a peaceful and harmonious 
future for human civilization. 


Rather than aspire and seek to consolidate the world’s Muslim population 
into a single unitary state, or caliphate, Nahdlatul Ulama calls upon Muslims 
to embrace a new vision and develop a new discourse regarding Islamic 
jurisprudence, which will prevent the political weaponization of identity; curtail 
the spread of communal hatred; promote solidarity and respect among the 
diverse peoples, cultures, and nations of the world; and foster the emergence 
of a truly just and harmonious world order, founded upon respect for the equal 
rights and dignity of every human being. Such a vision will serve to fulfil the 
purposes of shari'ah. 
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Part IX 


Post-Bali Summit Commentary on the G20 Religion 


Forum (R20) 


It would be truly a game changer, I will suggest, if the R20 were to stimulate the world’s 
most important religious authorities to reform their traditions from within and become 
forces for peace, carrying along with them the huge number of adherents that each of 
them could mobilize. 


~ Dr. Jonathan Benthall, writing in Sciences Po’s 


Bulletin de L’Observatoire International du Religieux 


The CDI: 


Affirms the value of the R20 as a means of providing a seat at the G20 table for 
religious communities and their leaders; 


Calls upon its member parties, and all G20 Member States, to cooperate in securing 
recognition of the R20 as a permanent G20 Engagement Group; 


Encourages its member parties to join Nahdlatul Ulama and the Government of 
Indonesia in facilitating “the emergence of a global movement, in which people 
of goodwill of every faith and nation will help bring the world’s geopolitical and 
economic power structures into alignment with the highest moral and spiritual 
values, for the sake of all humanity” (Kyai Haji Yahya Cholil Staquf, General 
Chairman of the Nahdlatul Ulama Central Board and Founding Chairman of the 
R20). 


~ Centrist Democrat International (CDI) 


Resolution on infusing the world’s geopolitical and economic power structures with 
universal ethics and humanitarian values through the G20 Religion Forum (R20), in 


keeping with the vision and traditions of IDC-CDI 
(unanimously adopted on 18 May 2023) 


Dr. Jonathan Benthall 
“R20: the G20 Religion Forum led by Indonesia” 


Bulletin de L’Observatoire 
International du Religieux 


Institut d’études politiques de Paris (“Sciences Po”) 
January 2023 


In late 2022, the Indonesian organization Nahdlatul Ulama (NU), the largest 
Muslim civil society movement in the world, initiated the Religion Forum (R20) 
in conjunction with the Indonesian presidency, from 1 December 2021 to 30 
November 2022, of the Group of 20 political and economic summit (G20). The 
R20 convened an interfaith meeting of some 300 religious leaders in Bali, oriented 
towards peacemaking, two weeks before the G20 meeting last November. 
The NU is legally independent of government, but the forum was supported 
by the Indonesian state and inaugurated by the President of Indonesia, Joko 
Widodo. The R20 meeting attracted virtually no coverage in the Western media. 
This article argues that the concept underpinning the R20, and the extent of its 
support, are new and deserve attention from those who study the intersection 
of religion and geopolitics in our day.' It would be truly a game changer, I 
will suggest, if the R20 were to stimulate the world’s most important religious 
authorities to reform their traditions from within and become forces for peace, 
carrying along with them the huge number of adherents that each of them could 
mobilize. A more modest aim, with higher chances of being successful, would 
be for the NU to show that Indonesian Islam, more flexible and humanistic 
than the interpretations emanating from Saudi Arabia and Egypt, has its own 
authenticity and popular backing, and hence need not defer to the Middle East. 


A worldwide “interfaith movement”, albeit diffuse, has been identified by 
scholars. Its leading historian, Thomas Albert Howard, concludes: “Achingly 
idealistic and well intentioned in its aims, it is also a movement confronted 
by fundamental challenges and potent criticisms.”* The idea of harmonizing 
apparently opposed religious doctrines may be traced back to many innovators, 
from the German cardinal Nicholas of Cusa (1401-1464) to the Mughal emperor 
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Akbar the Great (1542-1605). But the first major event in the modern movement 
was the World’s Parliament of Religions, which took place in the context of 
the city of Chicago’s World Columbian Exposition of 1893. “Today,” writes 
Howard, “we live in a booming heyday of interreligious dialogue.”* Some 
initiatives are embarked on to secure limited practical goals with the support of 
religious leaders. A fairly successful example of this approach was the Alliance 
of Religion and Conservation (ARC), a spinoff from the World Wide Fund 
for Nature founded in 1995 by the late Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, on 
the basis that major religions have access to immense networks of adherents, 
and their office-holders generally take a longer view than that of politicians or 
industrialists; hence they could be mobilized for environmentalist causes.* 


A sharply contrasting style is that of initiatives grounded in scriptural 
interpretation, such as the 26-page letter “A Common Word Between Us and 
You” addressed to Christians in 2007 by 138 Muslim scholars, and attempting to 
tether Islam firmly to peace building.’ Among the reasons why many observers 
are skeptical about such endeavors are the fierce ideological conflicts within 
world religions, as well as between them, that have marked their histories; 
and the disjunction between the pronouncements of elite office-holders and 
the day-to-day conditions of life in which their ideas are socially embedded. 
It is understandable that gatherings of high-minded preachers, many of them 
colorfully costumed and hatted, do not necessarily excite journalists. 


The public is now familiar with religious authorities softening their 
policies towards other faiths, even after long histories of disparaging them. 
One historical landmark — which did attract considerable media attention at 
the time — was Pope Paul VI’s Declaration on the Relation of the Church to 
non-Christian Religions (Nostra aetate) promulgated in 1965 after a resolution 
of the Second Vatican Council (Vatican II). This document condemned hostility 
to Jews, accepted the commonality of the human condition, acknowledged 
spiritual value in Hinduism and Buddhism, urged mutual understanding with 
Islam, and enjoined opposition to discrimination and violence. It did however 
also renew the Roman Catholic Church’s traditional assertion of the objective 
primacy of Jesus Christ as a person of the Trinity. Since then, the Vatican has 
stuck to this position, which comes with evangelizing implications that are 
inevitably in tension with its commitment to respectful interfaith dialogue. 

In a key passage relating to Islam, by contrast with the Roman Catholic 
Church’s dominant tradition of hostility and rejection, Nostra aetate took notice 
of Muslims’ reverence for Jesus and Mary, and urged forgetting of the past: 

“Since in the course of centuries not a few quarrels and hostilities have 
arisen between Christians and Moslems, this sacred synod urges all to forget 
the past and to work sincerely for mutual understanding and to preserve as well 
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as to promote together for the benefit of all mankind social justice and moral 
welfare, as well as peace and freedom.”° 


A prominent step forward in interfaith dialogue was the World Day of 
Prayer for Peace, which took place in Assisi, Italy, in 1986 under the leadership 
of Pope John Paul II (Karol Wojtyla). Here the Pope went so far as to apologize 
on behalf of his Church for not always having been faithful to the principle that 
“peace bears the name of Jesus Christ.”” More recently, the John Templeton 
Foundation has sponsored an initiative, inspired by the late Rabbi Jonathan 
Sacks, to encourage all religions to reconsider and reinterpret their “hard texts 
... which if taken literally and applied directly lead to hatred and violence and 
terror and war.” The solution proposed was to devise “counternarratives” 
in what one of the participants called a defensive rear-guard campaign, since 
“Religious violence seems to be winning the day — not only by murdering, 
maiming, and terrorizing, all around the globe, but also at the same time, by 
telling a powerful narrative.”° 


The R20 forum in Bali was designed to present religion as a source of 
solutions rather than problems: specifically, to “prevent the weaponization of 
identity, curtail the spread of communal hatred; promote solidarity and respect 
among the diverse peoples, cultures and nations of the world; and foster the 
emergence of a truly just and harmonious world order, founded upon respect 
for the equal rights and dignity of every human being.” " In at least three aspects, 
it is breaking new ground. 


First, a distinctive new dimension contributed by the R20 is a reformist effort 
to confront openly and actively the “hard texts” of each religion rather than 
trying to explain them away. In his keynote address, Rabbi Professor Alan Brill, 
who teaches interfaith in a Catholic university in the USA, drew attention to 
a teshuva — the Jewish equivalent of the fatwa in Islam — entitled “The Status of 
Non-Jews in Jewish Law and Lore Today,” published in 2016 by the Rabbinical 
Law Committee of Conservative Judaism. 


The teshuva “acknowledges that one can find exclusivist and negative 
passages in the [Jewish] tradition” but it “outright condemned these works and 
all works by exclusivist Jewish groups”. Brill’s conclusions are hard-hitting, and 
especially urgent in view of recent political developments in Israel: 


“Jews have barely begun to look at their attitudes toward other faiths, 
albeit this reluctance was forged in an era of persecution. But they do not look 
at their own problematic and nasty texts about Gentiles; they ignore their own 
traditional visions of destruction of the other faiths at the end of days.”" 


In another keynote address, the chairman of NU, Kyai Haji Yahya Cholil 
Staquf, invited the world’s religious leaders to discuss candidly “what values 
our respective traditions need to relinquish, to ensure that religion functions 
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as a genuine and dynamic source of solutions, rather than problems, in the 
21st century.” In 2019, NU had set an example when it convened a national 
conference of its religious scholars in West Java, resulting in a decision that the 
disparagement of non-Muslims as kafir (infidels) should be rejected. A leading 
advisor to the R20, C. Holland Taylor, American co-founder of the Bayt ar- 
Rahmah (“house of compassion”) Foundation, insists that all the religions must 
be recruited for this cause: unilateral declarations are not enough.” 


A second innovation is the location of the momentum for reform. Indonesia 
has the largest Muslim population in the world, yet it receives relatively little 
media coverage in the West, so that the neglect of the R20 by Western journalist 
weary of lofty declarations is no surprise. Yet with some deviations — resulting 
from political violence in the past and more recent Islamist penetration — 
Indonesia may be regarded as a heartland of moderate Islam. The NU, founded 
in 1926, claims a membership of 60 million in Indonesia and some 30 million 
overseas", and together with the even older Muhammadiyah with its estimated 
25 million, they have been called “the stable center of Indonesian Muslim 
community.” The R20 has excited considerable attention within Indonesia, 
whereas the G20 is not seen there as specially favorable to the nation’s political 
and economic interests." 


Thirdly, Muslim initiatives to reach out to other faiths have hitherto been 
undertaken by prominent individuals, such as members of the Hashemite 
royal family of Jordan. The NU by contrast is a mass movement — replete with 
universities, schools and seminaries, as well as medical services and agricultural 
groups — ona scale unprecedented in the history of interreligious projects. 


The ambition of the NU is remarkable. The co-sponsor of the R20 forum was 
the Muslim World League. This was established since 1962 as a major vehicle 
for Saudi Arabia to promote versions of Islam compatible with the Salafi- 
Wahhabi tendency; but recently it has changed its tone towards combating 
violent extremism and promoting religious tolerance, and it is currently a policy 
instrument of the de facto ruler of Saudi Arabia, Prince Muhammad bin Salman. 
The political analyst James Dorsey has published incisive commentaries on the 
contrast between the NU’s concept of “humanitarian Islam” — firmly accepting 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights — and the steps towards moderation 
taken by the autocratic Saudi monarchy, which has no intention of permitting 
freedom of expression and association.” The NU aims to shift the balance of 
religious authority, so that Indonesia would be on a par with Saudi Arabia and 
Egypt; indeed to promote the concept of an “Indosphere” uniting South Asia 
and Southeast Asia as a counterbalance to competing power blocs. 


This has led it to reach out to Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), the 
right-wing Hindu nationalist group whose Hindutva ideology underpins 
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India’s ruling party, the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP). India having taken over 
the presidency of the G20 for one year after December 2022, the RSS may be 
involved in organizing a follow-up R20 forum in New Delhi in 2023. This will 
surprise many observers, in that the BJP is notorious for its fanning of anti- 
Muslim sentiment in India, albeit partly understandable as a reaction against 
folk memories of the Muslim conquests of many centuries ago and also 
against the hostility of Pakistan towards India and the recent intensification of 
political Islam. Here is a big risk that the NU has taken. Whereas most Western 
sympathizers with interfaith movements tend to have liberal, idealistic views, 
Nahdlatul Ulama, “The Revival of the Ulama” is basically a conservative 
organization. It is possible that there are productive affinities with conservative 
tendencies in other religions that could be properly understood only through a 
decentering of liberal Western assumptions. 


Dorsey concludes that the cooperation between the Muslim World League 
and NU as co-sponsors of the Bali G20 masks a political competition for the 
soul of Islam. The United Arab Emirates are a third party in this intra-Islamic 
contention, since they also sponsor an interfaith program. The G20 presidency 
for 2023 — 2024 will be held by Brazil, which has the largest Christian population 
in the world — in symmetry with Indonesia for Muslims and India for Hindus 
— and NU’s current thinking includes a project for a third R20 meeting to be 
convened in that country. In view however of the ability of Saudi Arabia to use 
its financial muscle to maintain its leadership status, and of the hitherto muted 
enthusiasm shown by India, the odds are that as an international idea the R20 
will become seriously diluted. 


At least however it seems achievable that the hold over Sunni Islamic 
orthodoxy currently exercised in Mecca and Medina and in Cairo, linked to 
autocratic governments, will be challenged by NU’s ideological assertiveness 
and popular support. As a follow-up to the R20 meeting in Bali, Islamic scholars 
will gather in February 2023 in Surabaya, Indonesia, to discuss “Islamic 
jurisprudence for a global civilization.” James Dorsey writes that this initiative is 
designed to undercut the interpretations of Islamic law that justify human rights 
abuses and enjoin absolute obedience to the ruler. These interpretations, still 
prevailing in Mecca, Medina and Cairo, are not challenged by the Organization 
of Islamic Cooperation (OIC), which with its 57 member states claims to be the 
collective voice of the Muslim world’; and they offer insufficient protections 
against the rogue theologies that have underpinned Al-Qa‘ida and ISIS. The 
consequences of Nahdlatul Ulama’s success could be far-reaching, although it is 
threatened by some political interests in Indonesia that for the last decade have 
set out to revert to the country’s authoritarian past.” 
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Prof. Mary Ann Glendon 
“The G20 Gets Religion” 
First Things (USA); 17 November 2022 


This month in Bali, Indonesia, the G20 Summit held its first annual Religion 
Forum, the “R20.” On November 2 and 3, over four hundred Hindu, Buddhist, 
Shinto, Jewish, Christian, and Muslim leaders and scholars gathered to discuss 
how religion can function as a source of global solutions, rather than problems, in 
the twenty-first century. The G20’s decision to acknowledge the role of religion 
in geopolitical deliberations was refreshing, as international policy discussions 
tend to focus on how the world’s religions cause division rather than on how 
they can contribute to healthy societies. 


The event showcased the host country’s distinctive model of religious 
pluralism and its impressive, if imperfect, progress toward an ethos of religious 
freedom and social harmony. In fact, the initiative for the R20 came from 
Indonesia’s Joko Widodo. As president of the world’s largest Muslim-majority 
nation and the most successful democracy in the Islamic world, he was eager to 
make his country’s example better known. 


To that end, President Widodo entrusted the organization of the R20 to 
the Indonesia-based Nahdlatul Ulama (NU), which promotes a pluralistic 
and tolerant form of Islam. With over 110 million members, NU is the world’s 
largest Muslim organization. Its general chairman, Yahya Cholil Staquf (known 
as Pak Yahya), has emphasized the need for religious traditions to clean up their 
own act if they are to make genuine contributions toward peace and mutual 
understanding. He often cites the Catholic Church’s self-examination in Vatican 
II and the council document Nostra Aetate, which formalized an attitude of 
respect toward non-Christian religions. 

Another noteworthy aspect of the meeting: NU invited the secretary general 
of the Muslim World League (MWL), Shaykh Mohammad bin Abdulkarim Al- 
Issa, to co-chair the R20 with Pak Yahya. It was a somewhat risky move, but 
one that could have far-reaching consequences. The Saudi-based MWL has 
long been associated with efforts to propagate an ultraconservative version of 
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Islam, but has moved under its current leadership toward endorsing religious 
tolerance and interfaith cooperation. The R20 organizers said they decided to 
invite Mohammad Al-Issa in recognition of “recent dramatic changes in policy” 
by the MWL. 


I attended the R20 as a delegate. The two days of discussions began with a 
frank acknowledgment that religion has all too often been a source of, or a pretext 
for, conflict in today’s increasingly interdependent world. The main topics for 
deliberation: How to deal with historical grievances, how to reconcile shared 
principles with cultural diversity, and the sensitive matter of discerning within 
each tradition whether there are problematic elements that can be discarded 
without affecting the core. Many participants stated that religious leaders 
need to educate their followers to reject ideologies that manipulate religion for 
political purposes, and motivate them to live out their faith in ways that show 
how religion can contribute to the general well-being. 


The meetings produced a communique that “calls upon religious and 
political leaders and people of goodwill of every faith and nation to join in 
building a global alliance founded upon shared civilizational values.” It states 
that the R20 seeks to “prevent the political weaponization of identity,” “ 
the spread of communal hatred,” and “promote solidarity and respect among 
the diverse peoples, cultures, and nations of the world.” 


curtail 


It is a truism that the most consequential outcome of a conference is often 
not something that occurs in the formal sessions. And so it may be with this 
year’s R20. Whatever comes of the group’s high-minded discussions, the first 
annual Religion Forum will be remembered for acknowledging that religion is 
important to the G20’s goals of economic stability and development, for bringing 
wider attention to the growing global influence of a reformist brand of Islam 
virtually unknown in the West, and for bringing together representatives of two 
historically very different Muslim organizations. 


As I listened to the proceedings and witnessed the participants interacting 
over meals and on visits to holy places, it was moving to observe the earnestness 
and palpable goodwill among that strikingly diverse collection of men and 
women. The body language between Mohammad AI-Issa and Pak Yahya was 
relaxed and friendly, giving rise to speculation about what an alliance might 
look like among NU and MWL and Centrist Democrat International (CDI), 
whose president Andres Pastrana spoke at the meeting and whose members are 
largely drawn from Europe and Latin America. (Formerly known as Christian 
Democrat International, CDI is already allied with NU.) 
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One hopes that the world press will pay more attention to next year’s R20, 
which will be held in India, the nation with the world’s largest Hindu population. 
Brazil, which has the world’s largest Catholic population, will host the R20 in 
2024. 


As I left this year’s meeting, I could not help but feel that the group’s 
dreams were wildly ambitious. Yet, as Pope Francis said in his message to the 
R20, if one looks beyond “the ways in which religion is weaponized to stoke 
hostility and achieve political goals,” one finds that the “major religious groups 
overwhelmingly espouse a set of values that, when widely observed, make 
possible civilizations marked by peaceful interaction and mutual respect.” 
I permit myself to entertain the thought that possibly, just possibly, this little 
noticed meeting in Bali might have a larger effect on world stability and 
prosperity than any decision reached by world leaders at the G20 Summit. 
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Father Raymond J. de Souza 


“New G20 Religion Forum brings hope for peace 
and understanding” 


National Post (Canada); 4 December 2022 


The ‘R20’ may achieve something of what the global political 
summits were originally intended to do 


The great human drama of the World Cup — Belgium fails to advance after a 
nil-nil thriller! — has brought wide attention to the Muslim character of host 
Qatar, on matters as weighty as human rights and as trivial as beer sales. It 
is an example of how the relatively small Muslim populations of the Arabian 
Peninsula have an outsize impact on the global understanding of Islam. 


Yet the biggest recent news in the Islamic world took place earlier in 
November, in Indonesia, the largest Muslim country in the world. While Arabia 
remains central to Islamic history and identity, the majority of the world’s 
Muslims are Asian. The four largest Muslim populations in the world are in 
Indonesia, Pakistan, India and Bangladesh. 


Hosting the G20 this year, Indonesian President Joko Widodo decided to lift 
up his own country’s experience as an Islamic democracy. Noting that in 2023 
the G20 will be in India, home to the world’s largest Hindu population, and in 
2024 in Brazil, the world’s largest Catholic population, Widodo launched the 
“Religion Forum,” called colloquially the “R20.” The R20 will be convoked for a 
second time in New Delhi next year. 

While the R20 brought together religious leaders of all sorts, shapes and 
sizes — Pope Francis sent a written message to the gathering — the key and 
encouraging developments were in regard to Islam. Widodo gave the leadership 
of this first R20 to Nahdlatul Ulama (NU), an Indonesian Muslim group with 
some 110 million members. 

NU is the world’s largest Muslim organization and it promotes an Islam 
that is both open and tolerant of pluralism. NU’s general chairman, Yahya Cholil 
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Staquf, invited the secretary general of the Muslim World League (MWL), Sheikh 
Mohammad bin Abdulkarim Al-Issa, to co-chair the R20 with him. 


That is immensely significant. The MWL is based in Saudi Arabia and has 
long been associated with the Wahhabi vision of Islam promoted for decades by 
the House of Saud, both home and abroad. Mohammed bin Salman, the Saudi 
crown prince, has moved away from Wahhabism and cut funding for extremism 
overseas. That has been reflected in major shifts at the MWL, which has moved 
under Mohammad Al-Issa toward religious tolerance and co-operation between 
faiths. The NU invitation to MWL was in recognition by the former of “recent 
dramatic changes in policy” by the latter. 


The NU has size and the MWL has influence, and fruitful co-operation 
between the two is of potentially enormous impact in shaping global Islam. It 
might be strange to consider the R20 — a meeting of many religious traditions — 
in light of intra-Islamic co-operation, but interfaith gatherings are quite routine 
the world over. For the NU to invite the MWL to joint leadership in Bali was a 
truly new development. 


In 2019, Pope Francis and Sheikh Ahmed el-Tayeb, Grand Imam of Al-Azhar 
— the influential Muslim centre of scholarship in Egypt — signed the “Abu 
Dhabi Declaration” on human fraternity, which received international attention. 
The NU-MWL co-operation may well have more impact. 

Like the G20, the R20 issued a final communiqué. It committed the 


” “curtail the 
spread of communal hatred,” and “promote solidarity and respect among the 


participants to “prevent the political weaponization of identity, 


diverse peoples, cultures, and nations of the world.” 


That’s an acknowledgment that religion can be — and has been — a source 
or justification for conflict. In recent decades, Islam has been wrestling with just 
that. In bringing the NU tradition to international attention, the R20 offered 
new resources for the civilization-shaping project of Islamic reform. In bringing 
the NU and MWL into joint leadership of the R20, practical points of contact 
were established and an alternative Islamic experience was offered from Asia to 
Arabia. 


The R20’s path from Bali to Delhiis critical. The Hindu-nationalist government 
of India has exacerbated tensions with the large Muslim minority in India, some 
200 million souls. The status of Muslims and other religious minorities in India 
will be a major topic of the R20 in 2023, and the NU leadership was clear about 
the dark side of Hindu nationalism in India. 


Given that G20 leaders will be reluctant to criticize India next year, it may 
be that the R20 offers the better forum to bring attention to the rough edges of 
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Hindu identity politics in India. Preparatory encounters between an NU/MWL 
delegation and assertive Hindu leaders in India would be an auspicious step 
forward. 

The G20 has become something of a bloated movable feast, with everyone 
and his dog showing up at the margins. The international conferencing class 
hardly needs another set of delegates to join the G20 jamboree. Yet the R20 might 
be an exception to that rule, achieving something of what the summits were 
intended to do. 
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Muddassar Ahmed 


“At the G20, Islamic clerics 
are mainstreaming pluralism” 


The Hill (USA); 11 November 2022 


A remarkable transformation has been taking place in the Muslim world, a 
years-long shift towards pluralism and tolerance belying common assumptions 
about Islam. 


Maybe we missed this earlier: A lot has been going on, after all. But last 
week in Bali, at the G20’s ground-breaking Religion Forum, the R20, that 
transformation took center stage. Not only is it an epochal moment in modern 
Islam, but this moment also helped create the world’s most important interfaith 
conversation. 


By expanding beyond the G7 to the G20 — the world’s 20 largest economies 
— the developed world has created more space for non-Western populations to 
enter the space of global governance and bring their perspectives and insights 
with them. That extends to India, with the world’s largest Hindu population 
and a massive Muslim minority, as well as three Muslim-majority countries: 
Turkey, Indonesia and Saudi Arabia. 


Over the course of a week in Bali, I watched, spellbound. Three hundred 
senior leaders from the world’s major faith traditions explored how to interject 
religious frameworks into questions of global governance. Whether for climate 
change or civil conflicts, the discourse was always sophisticated and substantive. 
Given that this was happening through and at the G20, it’s not an exaggeration 
to say the R20 may be, in just its first year, the world’s most important interfaith 
venue. 


It’s not only the world’s many people of faith who gain from having their 
religious leaders exposed to high-level political conversations that connect the 
West and other parts of the world. The same can be said for secular leaders 
enriched by the insights of faith leaders they might never have otherwise 
interacted with — how, after all, can Western leaders pursue global challenges 
without understanding what shapes most global sentiments? 
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But what if I told you that’s not the most important thing about the R20? 


Indonesia — a secular democracy — is the world’s most populous Muslim 
country. Saudi Arabia is the historic birthplace of Islam; its wealth, the sacred 
mosques in Mecca and Medina, and the hajj (a pilgrimage that is the fifth pillar 
of Islam) mean it has always had an outsized impact — especially on Muslim- 
majority countries. While for Western Muslims many of these conversations 
may not feel so urgent, topical, or even interesting, that hardly means they are 
not hugely significant for hundreds of millions. 


Hugely significant would be an understatement. 


A remarkable partnership helped shape the R20, and specifically this 
inaugural R20. 


The R20 is driven by the Indonesian Islamic organization Nahdlatul 
Ulama, building on its shared religious vision with the Muslim World League, 
headquartered in Saudi Arabia. Nahdlatul Ulama counts tens of millions of 
Indonesians as members. The NU has long backed Indonesia’s foundational 
secularism and continues to support its relatively recent transition to democracy; 
it also promotes interfaith collaboration including with Buddhists and Hindus 
and always strongly critiques extremism. 


In turn, the Muslim World League is the Islamic world’s largest NGO. 


Headquartered in the historic birthplace of the faith, the Muslim World 
League enjoys a concomitantly massive influence, including over 1,000 clergy 
in dozens of countries. Its secretary general, Abdul-Karim Al-Issa, is a highly 
regarded Islamic scholar who has visited Auschwitz with Jewish leaders, toured 
Christian Evangelical churches in America and invited Hindu and Buddhist 
leaders to Riyadh — in a country where, a few years ago, it was taboo even to 
celebrate holidays from other faith traditions. 


Just how far will this partnership go? Opening the R20, NU Chairman Yahya 
Cholil Staquf called for faith leaders to work with secular leaders to promote 
social development, interfaith solidarity and more sustainable economies. 
Echoing and embodying that spirit, Al-Issa announced the Muslim World 
League was establishing a humanitarian fund for victims of war, a new and 
substantial initiative that will aim to aid civilians, including those in Ukraine. 
This is exceptional, yes. But it is also not unusual. 

The Muslim World League was the force behind the Makkah Charter. This 
pioneering treatise, ratified in Islam’s holiest city, signed by over 1,000 Muslim 
scholars and endorsed by 6,000 more Muslim thinkers and visionaries, lays 
out a stunningly ecumenical vision for a moderate, peaceful and plural Islam. 
(Signatories come from over 130 countries.) It emphasizes, among other things, 
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Islam’s commitment to female empowerment, environmental preservation and 
tolerance for all religious and sectarian differences. 


For those who aren’t Muslim, or invested in faith, perhaps the initiatives 
the Nahdlatul Ulama and Muslim World League are spearheading seem 
unimportant — though I’m hard-pressed to see how the world’s fastest-growing 
and second-largest faith is meaningfully incidental to anyone. 


In just days, United Kingdom Prime Minister Rishi Sunak, President Joe 
Biden and the leaders of other powerful nations will convene in Bali. They'll 
have much to talk about, from Ukraine to the climate crisis. But their task will 
be harder because the world has fragmented. The West, too, is in a precarious 
position, under pressure from without and within. 


Whatever happened to enlightened self-interest? 


Capitalizing on the emergence of a hugely influential, transnational Muslim 
civil society partnership emphatically backing global cooperation from the halls 
of the G20 seems an urgent thing to do. Right now, after all, the West needs all 
the friends we can find. Where once we dictated to the Muslim world, perhaps 
now we could even learn some very important things from the Muslim world. 
The R20 builds upon and concretizes evolutions that go back to the Makkah 
Charter and still further. 


Should we be so surprised? We’ve long been tempted to see the Islamic 
world as incompatible, irrelevant, or even incendiary. But all along it’s been 
so far more than that: A complex, recently volatile but nevertheless kindred 
civilization, which shares much in terms of ancestry and has proven itself, like 
Western culture, to be capable of reaching out across the world. 


At a time when our challenges include and stretch beyond all of us, our 
approaches should too. 
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Dr. Ahmad Suaedy 


“The G20 Religion Forum (R20), Nahdlatul Ulama, 
and Global Transformation” 


Kompas (Indonesia); 22 October 2022 


The following article originally appeared in Kompas, Indonesia’s most popular daily 
newspaper. Its author is Dr. Ahmad Suaedy, who was Chair of the R20 Organizing 
Committee and is currently Dean of the Faculty of Islam Nusantara (“East Indies 
Islam”) at the Nahdlatul Ulama University of Jakarta. The article has been edited and 
adapted for publication in this volume. 


In the view of Nahdlatul Ulama’s new Chairman — KH. Yahya Cholil Staquf 
(“Pak Yahya”) — religion has a significant and dynamic role to play in helping 
solve some of the world’s most pressing problems, including environmental 
degradation, ethnic and religious discrimination, hatred, supremacy, and 
violence. 


In order to realize this vision, Pak Yahya founded the G20 Religion Forum 
(R20) soon after his December 2021 election as Chairman of the Nahdlatul 
Ulama Executive Board (PBNU). Dubbed the “Religion 20,” the R20 will 
convene religious leaders from all G20 Member States on the island of Bali for 
its inaugural summit on 2 —- 3 November 2022. As an official “G20 Main Event,” 
the R20 is timed to occur just before world leaders arrive on the island for the 
G20 Summit on 15 — 16 November. 


In organizing the R20, PBNU has teamed up with the Saudi-based Muslim 
World League, which is co-sponsoring the event this year. The R20 is not only 
inviting religious leaders from across G20 Member States, but also political 
leaders from countries that have the potential to continue the R20 movement 
after the end of Indonesia’s G20 Presidency later this year. 


Approximately 100 religious leaders from around the world and 400 from 
Indonesia itself will participate in the R20, which is designed to be distinct from 
other international forums, seminars, and conferences. 

The R20 provides a unique opportunity for faith leaders with tens of 
millions of adherents to reflect upon the strengths and weaknesses of their 
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religious traditions and explore, together, how their religions may contribute 
to solving humanity’s many problems. The slogan for this year’s inaugural R20 
Summit is “Revealing and Nurturing Religion as a Source of Global Solutions: 
An International Movement for Shared Moral and Spiritual Values.” 


Most R20 participants — especially those attending from overseas — are 
part of a de facto global network for interreligious dialogue in which KH. Yahya 
Cholil Staquf plays a leading role. On 4 — 6 November, key R20 delegates will 
travel from Bali to the Javanese city Yogyakarta to plan the future direction of 
the R20. 


Why R20? 
The R20 does not seek to legitimize secular agendas that have been 


formulated outside of a religious framework. Instead, religion itself will be the 
R20’s point of departure for examining global issues. 


I believe that the R20 provides a “runway” for the success of Indonesia’s G20 
Presidency, which has the slogan “Recover Together, Recover Stronger.” This is 
because many of humanity’s most intractable problems — including ethnic and 
religious tension, violence, and war — partly originate from tenets about “the 
other” contained within religious doctrines. 


Religious leaders’ reticence to discuss these “obsolete and problematic 
tenets” has prevented religion from playing a constructive role in world affairs. 
By helping religions get their houses in order, R20 founder KH. Yahya Cholil 
Staquf hopes to change this dynamic so that religion may actively contribute to 
solving global problems, rather than causing them. 


Currently, many people — particularly in the West — view religion as 
threatening to their secular vision for humanity’s salvation, and it has been 
largely removed from the international system’s public sphere. Indeed, religion 
is primarily called upon to legitimize secular positions and — in the absence of 
this support — is sidelined from the international agenda. 


As a result of religion’s exile from public affairs, religious doctrines that lie 
at the root of communal enmity, hatred, tribal political identity, discrimination, 
violence, and even murder remain unaddressed — and religion remains a latent, 
and sometime quite active, problem for humanity. 

Religions’ most fundamental tenets (figh in an Islamic context) and prevailing 
attitudes are built upon doctrines that often contain problematic elements. 
Whenever there is communal tension and war, these religious doctrines tend 
to emerge to mobilize adherents and, at least in part, fuel enmity and violence. 
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Religious leaders at the R20 Summit will openly and honestly discuss these 
geopolitical and doctrinal problems. 


Not “mainstream” 


Pak Yahya’s initiative on the international stage is unique, and has the 
potential to provoke controversy. Although numerous academic papers 
have called for religion to enter the public sphere and participate in solving 
humanitarian problems, this is clearly not a mainstream academic position. 
Many remain concerned that — if religion is permitted to re-enter public life — 
it will lead to a repeat of the medieval experience, in which religion was used as 
a tool to strengthen tyrannical power and oppression. 


Nevertheless, allowing the current situation to persist — in which religion 
remains a latent threat to all humanity — is tantamount to denying the possibility 
of a more optimistic future. To be sure, there are many obstacles to bringing this 
brighter future about. 


The first obstacle is presented by those who hold that religious dogma 
provides an exclusive solution to humanity’s problems. It will be difficult to 
convince these people to accept the universal equality of all human beings and 
incorporate this idea into their religious doctrines, which is necessary if religion 
is to break down the barriers of exclusivism. 


The second obstacle is presented by those who believe that unalloyed 
secularism is a necessity. Motived by past traumas, these doctrinal secularists 
oppose religion playing any role in public life. 


The Experience of Nahdlatul Ulama (NU) 


KH. Yahya Cholil Staquf’s ideas cannot be separated from Nahdlatul Ulama’s 
own experience in facing the transformation of world civilization. Established in 
1926 — two years after the abolition of the Ottoman Caliphate — NU witnessed 
the global system’s transition from one based primarily upon traditional and 
communal societies to one based upon the modern nation state. The global 
system of modern nation states has radically altered the basic structure and 
consciousness of society, causing dislocation and uncertainty, which affects 
religion as well. 

Two radical changes have been introduced by this new international 
system. Firstly, the power and sovereignty of the nation state is confined to its 
geographic boundaries and regulated by international agreements overseen 
by the United Nations. Secondly, the worldwide adoption of the Universal 
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Declaration of Human Rights has, in theory, created a global norm based upon 
the equal dignity and worth of all human beings. 


Due to these changes, religious doctrines constructed while social systems 
were primarily traditional and communal need to make a paradigm shift. 
Some religious communities have reacted by imposing their doctrines upon 
the modern system by, for example, compelling nation states to adopt religious 
exclusivism (cf. Pakistan). Other religious communities have simply surrendered 
to the dictates of secular ideology and only survive within the private sphere to 
which they have been relegated. 


Since the advent of this radical civilizational change, the Sunni Muslim 
community of Nahdlatul Ulama (Ahlusunnah wal Jamaah an-Nahdliyyah) has been 
employing its own scholarly approach to identify solutions to various problems 
posed by, and confronting, religion. 


Nahdlatul Ulama has done this by contributing to a unique formulation for 
the nation state, which in its view should have neither an exclusively secular, 
nor an exclusively religious, ideology. Instead, the Unitary State of the Republic 
of Indonesia espouses Pancasila (the Five Precepts) and Bhinneka Tunngal Ika 
(Unity in Diversity). 

At its 2019 National Conference of Nahdlatul Ulama Religious Scholars, 
(“2019 Munas”) held in Banjar, West Java, NU abolished the legal category of 
“infidel” to describe non-Muslims within a nation state. NU ruled that — both as 
human beings (al-insan) and citizens (al-muwathin) — non-Muslims must enjoy 
equality and equal rights with Muslims. For Nahdlatul Ulama, accepting both 
the modern nation state and the equality of all citizens is not a political tactic. It 
is integral to the proper practice of shari'ah itself. 


It is from this Islamic perspective that — under the leadership of KH. Yahya 
Cholil Staquf — Nahdlatul Ulama is striving to be an actor that shapes world 
civilization. 
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Mohamed Abu Al-Fadl 
“Indonesian Islam. .. once again” 
Al-Ahram (Cairo); 16 February 2023 


When I first wrote about “Indonesian Islam” in this newspaper following a trip 
to Jakarta many years ago, the term — and its political and religious implications 
— astonished many. It was as if there was one Islam that was Egyptian, another 
Indonesian, and a third Saudi or Pakistani. At that time, the phrase was meant to 
identify a new model of tolerance that confronts extremist groups and supports 
peaceful coexistence between religions. 


Eight years after first publishing that article, I flew to Surabaya, which lies 
around 1,000 kilometers east of the Indonesian capital Jakarta, to attend the 
centennial celebrations of Nahdlatul Ulama (NU) — the Islamic mass movement 
that first inspired me to coin the term “Indonesian Islam.” NU is an organization 
that enjoys strong relations with Egypt's al-Azhar University. Some 90 million 
of Indonesia’s 280 million citizens are members of NU, and many have studied 
at al-Azhar University, forging strong relations between the ulama (religious 
scholars) of both organizations. 


Nahdlatul Ulama’s centennial celebrations were therefore attended by 
delegations from across the world, Egypt first and foremost among them — 
represented by Muhammad al-Dhuwaini, the Deputy Grand Shaykh of al-Azhar 
University, and Dr. Mahmoud al-Hawari head of al-Azhar’s Office of Senior 
Ulama. 


NU’s celebrations represented the inauguration of a new era in the history 
of a movement that is searching for a practical foundation from which to 
spread its project both within Indonesia and internationally. This project is to 
transform Islam from a problem — as it is in many nations — into a solution, 
by recontextualizing the five principles of Indonesia’s official state ideology of 
Pancasila in a way that respects other societies’ specificities and is suitable for 
them. The five precepts of Pancasila are: belief in God, humanity, justice, national 
unity, and shura, or consultation among the nation’s representatives. 
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Nahdlatul Ulama’s project revolves around separating politics from religion 
and breaking out of the mental prison of calls to establish an Islamic caliphate. It 
thus necessarily entails confronting groups — and their followers — that insist 
on mixing religion and politics. In light of the wide gamut of extremist ideologies 
in existence, NU inevitably faces great challenges, and deserves support. For 
Nahdlatul Ulama’s project is not only consistent with a rules-based international 
order and the Charter of the United Nations, but could clearly serve the interests 
of Arab governments that are locked in an unavoidable confrontation with 
extremist ideas. 


Nahdlatul Ulama’s approach appears easy in Indonesia, where tolerance, 
coexistence, and harmony prevail, but its continued global propagation will 
encounter two obstacles. The first is the growth of extremist groups such as ISIS, 
Al Qaeda, and the Muslim Brotherhood, as well as their hidden agendas — which 
fundamentally conflict with the rules-based international order. The second is 
the lack of full cooperation and coordination between Nahdlatul Ulama and the 
Arab world, which represents the fulcrum of Islamic jurisprudence. 


If we consider the first obstacle, then Nahdlatul Ulama has made great 
strides in overcoming it. Overcoming the second obstacle, however, will 
require the joint effort of ulama, intellectuals, and governments worldwide. 
The role of al-Azhar, the Abu Dhabi-based Muslim Council of Elders, and the 
Organisation of Islamic Cooperation will be among the most important in this 
regard. I know that al-Azhar has a considerable presence in East Asian countries 
— and in Indonesia in particular — but I do not understand why it does not 
participate in Nahdlatul Ulama’s global project. This project could change the 
prevailing mindset regarding ideas that are at the forefront of the challenges 
facing governments; it presents jurisprudence that flows into the general idea 
of a civilizing project whose components are not incompatible with followers 
of other religions; and it resolutely confronts the destructive ideas promoted by 
extremists in different countries. 


On far too many religious occasions, however, al-Azhar’s role is confined to 
a symbolic and moral one, and its avoidance of bold ijtihad in the realm of fiqh 
will lead to a reduction of its central relevance in the future and the squandering 
of an opportunity to strengthen its position within Egypt and abroad. For the 
opportunity to “be in the room” in Indonesia and elsewhere — if seized — is 
enough to guarantee Cairo a central role in combatting classical ideas derived 
from sections of Islam’s traditional corpus (turath), without discriminating 
between one era and another. 


The majority of Muslims look to the Arab world for guidance, but the failure 
of this region’s ulama to keep up with the transformations taking place will 
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lead to the rug being pulled out from under them. For the openness adopted 
by Nahdlatul Ulama and its new Chairman, Yahya Cholil Staquf, will not stop 
at borders, nor be confined to one specific country or region. Mr. Staquf is 
following in the footsteps of the late NU leader and former Indonesian President 
Abdurrahman Wahid. Critical thinking, vigilance regarding the nation state, and 
overcoming the problems of difference between the heavenly religions is among 
the factors that will encourage more ijtihad to block the path of extremists. 


This will occur provided that strong scholarly and civilizational arguments 
are put forward that abort the proofs presented by those who cling to 
the turath without cleansing it of the mistakes and historical sediments that have 
built up over time, and are not compatible with our current era. Legitimizing the 
nation state will require a wide range of contemporary ijtihad as well as a great 
capacity to propagate it. This may halt extremist groups that desire to reconstitute 
and re-impose obsolete turath discordant with the realities of the 21st century. 
For the trans-national caliphate desired by ISIS and al-Qaeda — and which 
subtly appears in the discourse of the Muslim Brotherhood — is viewed by NU 
as an obstacle in the way of its project and duty to establish a fiqh foundation 
that may solve a crisis that has continued for many long centuries. 


So long as the Arab world remains mired in the trench of traditional Islamic 
orthodoxy, we willnot escape the catastrophic impact this has upon governments, 
nations, and the future. This makes it incumbent upon ulama to come into the 
light and combat the dark ideas within which extremists find their justification 
for maintaining the status quo. For continued silence or slow ijtihad provides 
the extremists an opportunity to monopolize and seize the keys to issuing legal 
rulings (fatwas), impeding those who have an opposing agenda. 


The majority of the Arab and Islamic delegations at the First International 
Convention on Islamic Jurisprudence for a Global Civilization expressed a 
traditional mindset that has become outdated. For they dealt with the centenary 
of NU as if it were a carnival. The ulama and shaykhs did not take advantage of the 
opportunity to support the rejection of the caliphate and strengthen the shared 
bases for building a strong foundation for the civil state in regions that face an 
acute crisis with Islamist groups. If the leadership of religious institutions in 
the Arab world continue to insist on burying their heads in the sand, then Arab 
states may require another 100 years in order to absorb the project of Nahdlatul 
Ulama in Indonesia. 


English translation (from Arabic) by Thomas G. Dinham. 
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Resolution on infusing the world’s geopolitical 
and economic power structures with 
universal ethics and humanitarian values 
through the G20 Religion Forum (R20), 
in keeping with the vision and traditions of IDC-CDI 


Centrist Democrat International 
18 May 2023 


Recognizing that the Group of 20 (G20) is one of the world’s most influential 
intergovernmental forums; 

Noting that the primary objectives of the G20 are: 

e to promote financial stability as well as economic growth; 

e to address diverse geopolitical challenges; and 

e to provide a multilateral platform and forum for global collaboration; 
Considering that the G20 constitutes a unique annual platform to engage, 
and influence, the world’s geopolitical and economic power structures; 
Aware of the significant role of CDI member parties in establishing the G20 
and shaping its agenda to the present day; 

Recalling, and reaffirming, the philosophical and spiritual roots of Centrist 
Democrat International, which lie within the traditions of Western humanism 
and Christian democracy; 

Deeply conscious of the pivotal role played by Christian democracy in 
establishing key elements of the post-World War II international order, 
including the United Nations, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
and the European Union; 

Noting with profound concern a wide range of global challenges facing 
humanity, such as environmental degradation, natural and man-made 
disasters, poverty, unemployment, displaced persons, extremism, and 
terrorism; 
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Considering that an effective response to these challenges has been rendered 
more difficult by rivalry between and among major powers and the 
resurgence of identity-based conflict worldwide, as well as by the erosion 
of public commitment to ethical and spiritual values that are essential to the 
wellbeing of individuals and societies; 


Realizing that the legitimacy and effectiveness of the G20, and other 
international institutions, depend upon favorable public opinion and are 
threatened by negative sentiment; 


Acknowledging the existence of anti-globalist and anti-capitalist narratives, 
which frequently depict such institutions as elitist, unaccountable, and 
opposed to the common welfare of humanity; 


Bearing in mind the tendency for politics and economics to function as 
amoral realms, divorced from ethical and spiritual values; 


Viewing with concern heightened geopolitical rivalry, deepening cultural 
divides within and between societies, and the spread of violent conflicts that 
threaten the very foundations of the post-war international order, which has 
given rise to a nearly eight-decade interval of global peace and prosperity 
without precedent in world history; 


Appreciating that religions — at their best — inculcate universal ethics and 
humanitarian values that foster the common good, while moderating the 
libido dominandi, or will to power; 


Recognizing the potential for religious leaders to help unite, rather than 
divide, humanity based on shared moral and spiritual values; 


Noting with appreciation that in 2022 the world’s largest Muslim 
organization, Nahdlatul Ulama, founded the G20 Religion Forum (R20) in 
conjunction with Indonesia’s Presidency of the G20; 


Noting further that the R20 functions as an inclusive, cross-cultural platform 
designed to infuse the world’s political and economic power structures with 
moral and spiritual values; 


Lauding President Joko Widodo, the Government of Indonesia, and CDI 
member party PKB for incorporating the R20 into the official program of 
G20 Main Events in 2022, and for hosting the R20 Summit in Bali two weeks 
before the 17" annual G20 Heads of State and Government Summit, which 
also took place in Nusa Dua, Bali; 


Recognizing the official status held by a variety of permanent Engagement 
Groups within the G20, including B20 (Business), C20 (Civil Society 
Organizations), L20 (Labor), P20 (Parliament), S20 (Science), SAI20 (Supreme 
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Audit Institutions), T20 (Think Tanks), U20 (Urban), W20 (Women), and Y20 
(Youth); 

Taking into consideration that religious believers constitute the single 
largest demographic within the human family, whose share of the global 
population is estimated to exceed 80%; 

Recognizing that history provides countless examples of both positive and 
negative behavior legitimized by religion; 

Noting with approval that the R20 explicitly seeks to “ensure that religion 
functions as a genuine and dynamic source of solutions, rather than 
problems,” on the world stage. 


The CDI: 


Affirms the value of the R20 as a means of providing a seat at the G20 table 
for religious communities and their leaders; 


Calls upon its member parties, and all G20 Member States, to cooperate in 
securing recognition of the R20 as a permanent G20 Engagement Group; 


Encourages its member parties to join Nahdlatul Ulama and the Government 
of Indonesia in facilitating “the emergence of a global movement, in which 
people of goodwill of every faith and nation will help bring the world’s 
geopolitical and economic power structures into alignment with the highest 
moral and spiritual values, for the sake of all humanity” (Kyai Haji Yahya 
Cholil Staquf, General Chairman of the Nahdlatul Ulama Central Board and 
Founding Chairman of the R20). 


Bled, Slovenia, 18 May 2023 
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Contributors 


to the 


Proceedings of the R20 International Summit of Religious Leaders, 
Bali, Indonesia 


Kyai Haji Ulil Abshar Abdalla (Indonesia): Kyai Haji Ulil Abshar Abdalla is 
Chairman of the Nahdlatul Ulama Institute for Study and Human Resource 
Development (Lakpesdam NU). He is descended from a long line of prominent 
Javanese ulama (Muslim scholars), and was educated from early childhood 
in a wide range of Islamic sciences. He was raised in the village of Cabolek. 
Kyai Ulil received his elementary education at his family’s madrasah and his 
secondary education at Mathali’ul Falah, a madrasah headed by his close relative 
Kyai Haji Sahal Mahfudz, a renowned scholar who served as Chairman of the 
NU Supreme Council from 1999 until his death in 2014. Kyai Ulil received his 
Bachelor’s Degree from the Department of Islamic Law at the Institute for the 
Study of Arabic and Islamic Sciences in Jakarta. From 2001 to 2003, he served 
as the Executive Director of the Indonesian Conference on Religion and Peace. 
In 2001, Kyai Ulil established the Liberal Islam Network (Jaringan Islam 
Liberal), in response to the rising trend of Islamic fundamentalism and wave 
of terrorist attacks that followed the collapse of Suharto’s authoritarian regime 
and Indonesia’s transition to democracy under the leadership of President 
Abdurrahman Wahid. In 2007, Kyai Ulil received an M.A. in Islamic Studies 
from Boston University. Among his published works are Membakar Rumah 
Tuhan: Agama di Ruang Privat dan Publik (Burning Down the House of God: Religion 
in Private and Public Space, 1998), Islam dan Barat (Islam and the West, 2003, co- 
editor), Ijtihad Islam Liberal (Liberal Islam’s Ijtihad, 2005, contributor), and Metode 
Studi Qur'an (Methods of Qur‘anic Studies, 2016, co-author). 


Imam Addaraqutni (Indonesia): Imam Addaruqutni, MA., serves on the Central 
Board of Muhammadiyah, the second largest Muslim organization in Indonesia, 
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and is the former General Chairman of the Muhammadiyah youth movement. 
An expert on Islamic jurisprudence, Imam Addaraqutni also serves as Secretary 
General of the Indonesian Council of Mosques. For many years, he has played 
an active role in developing and promoting Muhammadiyah’s concept of 
“Progressive Islam” (Islam Berkemajuan) and speaks widely in public fora both 
domestically and internationally. 


Muddassar Ahmed (United Kingdom): Muddassar Ahmed is Managing 
Partner at Unitas Communications, Ltd., a British strategic communications 
consultancy. Under the auspices of Unitas, Mr. Ahmed has led projects for 
the United Nations, Amnesty International, the Arab League, the U.S. State 
Department, the Organization of Islamic Cooperation (OIC), and many other 
government entities, civil society organizations, and business enterprises. He 
also founded and serves as the President of the Concordia Forum, an annual 
retreat for senior Western Muslim leaders. In addition, he is President of the 
John Adams Society, the UK’s official US State Department International Visitors 
Leadership Program (IVLP) Association. Mr. Ahmed also recently joined the 
Office of Transatlantic Leadership Initiatives at the German Marshall Fund as a 
non-resident fellow, with a focus on advancing inclusive leadership in Europe 
and North America. Mr. Ahmed recently completed a term as an Independent 
Advisor on communities to the UK Government. He regularly writes for a variety 
of international media outlets, including the Evening Standard (London), CNN, 
The Hill, the BBC, The Telegraph, Arab News, and Haaretz. He has been named one 
of the 500 most influential Muslims in the world in The Muslim 500, and among 
the 1,000 most influential Londoners by the Evening Standard in 2018. 


His Excellency Kyai Haji Miftachul Akyar (Indonesia): His Excellency KH. 
Miftachul Akyar is a renowned Indonesian religious scholar who has served as 
Chairman of the Nahdlatul Ulama Supreme Council since 2018. Born in 1953 
in Surabaya, East Java, to Kyai Abdul Ghoni, the head of PP. Akhlaq Rangkah 
Islamic Boarding School, Kyai Mifta completed his education at prominent 
Islamic boarding schools, including Tambak Beras in Jombang, East Java; Sidogiri 
in Pasuruan, East Java; and al-Anwar in Sarang, Central Java. KH. Miftachul 
Akyar has held numerous high-level leadership positions in Nahdlatul Ulama 
over the last three decades, including the chairmanship of the NU Supreme 
Council for the province of East Java and the vice chairmanship of the Nahdlatul 
Ulama Central Board’s Supreme Council, from 2015 until 2018. He is also the 
former chairman of Majlis Ulama Indonesia (the Council of Indonesian Religious 
Scholars, or MUI). 
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His Excellency Shaykh Dr. Shawki Ibrahim Abdel-Karim Alam (Egypt): Shaykh 
Allam is the 19th Grand Mufti of Egypt, succeeding Shaykh Dr. Ali Gomaa. In 
February 2013, he was elected by Al-Azhar’s Council of Senior Scholars, headed 
by Sheikh Ahmad Al-Tayeb. His election by peers was unprecedented, as the 
Grand Mufti had previously been chosen by the President of Egypt. Allam is 
also a professor of Islamic jurisprudence and law at the Al-Azhar University, 
and has written more than 25 works, many of which address issues pertaining 
to women. 


His Eminence Archbishop Angaelos (United Kingdom): On 18 November 
2017, His Eminence Archbishop Angaelos was enthroned as the first Coptic 
Orthodox Archbishop of London, having served as General Bishop of the Coptic 
Orthodox Church in the United Kingdom since 1999. In addition to this new 
role, he continues to officially represent His Holiness Pope Tawadros II, Pope of 
Alexandria and Patriarch of the See of Saint Mark, as Papal Legate in the United 
Kingdom. Archbishop Angaelos is widely known for his extensive advocacy 
work. In recognition of his leadership and advocacy, Queen Elizabeth II conferred 
upon him the honor of Officer of the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire 
(O.B.E.) for “Services to International Religious Freedom.” Archbishop Angaelos 
has also been conferred the Lambeth Cross for Ecumenism by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Coventry Cross of Nails for Reconciliation. 


His Excellency Andrés Pastrana Arango (Colombia): Born in 1954, Andrés 
Pastrana Arango was President of the Republic of Colombia from 1998 to 2002. 
Mr. Pastrana graduated with a law degree from the University of Rosario in 
Bogota. In 1978, he was a fellow at Harvard University’s Center for International 
Affairs. He founded the magazine Guión and the television news program 
“Noticiero TV Hoy.” He was Director of TV Hoy News from 1980 to 1987. He 
was twice awarded with the King of Spain award for journalism. Mr. Pastrana 
began his political career in 1982 by winning a seat on the Bogota city council. 
Prior to his assumption of the presidency of Colombia, he served as President 
of the City Council of Bogota; the first elected Mayor of Bogota (1988 — 1990); 
President of the Latin American Chapter of the International Union of Local 
Authorities; Vice President of the Ibero-American Union of Capital Cities; and 
Founder of the Party Nueva Fuerza Democratica. During his presidency, Mr. 
Pastrana made important progress in negotiations with FARC and ELN. His 
administration also proposed, and initially oversaw, the implementation of 
a Plan Colombia aid package and an anti-narcoterrorist strategy. Currently, 
Mr. Pastrana is the President of the Centrist Democrat International (CDI), the 
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world’s largest network of political parties. Rooted in the European and Latin 
American tradition of Christian Democracy, CDI now includes some 80 centrist 
and center-right political parties from around the world, including the Nahdlatul 
Ulama-affiliated Partai Kebangkitan Bangsa (“National Awakening Party,” or 
PKB), Indonesia’s largest Islamic political party, which joined CDI in 2018. 


Dr. Muhammad Najib Azca (Indonesia): Dr. Muhammad Najib Azca is the 
head of the Center for Security and Peace Studies (CSPS) and a senior lecturer in 
the Sociology Department of Universitas Gadjah Mada (UGM). He is currently 
leading a research project on the role of women in countering violent extremism 
in Indonesia, and previously participated in a research project in collaboration 
with the University of Amsterdam on the role of non-state security groups in 
the struggle against extremism in Kenya, Nigeria, and Indonesia. He earned 
a Bachelor's degree from UGM, an M.A. with Distinction from the Australian 
National University in 2003, and a Ph.D. from the University of Amsterdam in 
2011. His doctoral thesis was entitled “After Jihad: A Biographical Approach to 
Passionate Politics in Indonesia.” He has published several articles on topics 
such as conflict, security, violence, peace, and Islamic radicalism in the Journal 
of Conflict, Security, and Development; Journal of Contemporary Asia; Asian Journal of 
Social Science; Asia-Pacific Migration Journal, the Blackwell Encyclopedia of Sociology, 
and the Berghof Handbook for Conflict Transformation. 


Shaykh Abdallah bin Bayyah (United Arab Emirates): Shaykh Abdallah bin 
Bayyah is Chairman of the Emirates Council for Fatwa and President of the 
Abu Dhabi Forum for Peace. Born in 1935 in Mauritania, West Africa, Shaykh 
bin Bayyah is an accomplished Islamic scholar and professor of Islamic studies 
at King Abdul Aziz University in Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. A specialist in all four 
traditional Sunni schools of jurisprudence, with an emphasis on the Maliki 
madhhab, Shaykh bin Bayyah serves on a number of scholarly councils, including 
the Islamic Fiqh Council, a Saudi-based institute, and the Dublin-based European 
Council for Fatwa and Research. From 2004 to 2013, he served as Vice President 
of the Qatar-based International Union of Muslim Scholars, alongside Shaykh 
Yusuf al-Qaradawi. 


The Revd. Prof. Paolo Benanti, T.O.R. (Italy): Rev. Paolo Benanti is a Roman 
Catholic priest, theologian, and professor. He is a member of the Franciscan 
mendicant order of monks (Third Order Regular of St. Francis). He teaches 
at the Pontifical Gregorian University in Rome, and serves as advisor to Pope 
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Francis on issues of artificial intelligence and technology ethics. Prof. Benanti is 
also Scientific Director of the RenAIssance Foundation, which was established in 
2021 in order to support anthropological and ethical reflection upon the impact 
of new technologies on human life. The RenAIssance Foundation is located 
within the Vatican City State and is an integral part of the Pontifical Academy 
for Life. 


Dr. Jonathan Benthall (United Kingdom): Dr. Jonathan Benthall is an Honorary 
Research Associate in the Department of Anthropology at University College 
London and a regular contributor to the Times Literary Supplement. He has 
studied the relationship between contemporary Islam and humanitarian aid 
since 1993, and has published widely on the topic. More broadly, his interests 
extend, on one hand, to the international aid system, including its relationship 
with modern media, and, on the other, to the growth of new quasi-religious 
movements and their interactions with traditional religions. He is continuing his 
research on faith-based organizations with special reference to Islamic charities. 
From the study of Islamic humanitarianism, he has gone on to consider the 
potential for an “Islamic humanism” developed by Muslims in the light of the 
human sciences and consolidated in durable institutions throughout the Muslim 
world. 


Dr. Peter Berkowitz (USA): Peter Berkowitz is the Tad and Dianne Taube Senior 
Fellow at the Hoover Institution, Stanford University. In 2019 — 2021, he served as 
the Director of the State Department’s Policy Planning Staff, executive secretary 
of the department’s Commission on Unalienable Rights, and senior adviser to the 
Secretary of State. He is a 2017 winner of the Bradley Prize. In addition, he serves 
as dean of studies for the Public Interest Fellowship, and teaches for the Tikvah 
Fund in the United States and in Israel. He studies and writes about, among other 
things, constitutional government, conservatism and progressivism in the United 
States, liberal education, national security and law, and Middle East politics. He 
is the author or editor of numerous books, including Constitutional Conservatism: 
Liberty, Self-Government, and Political Moderation (Hoover Institution Press, 2013), 
Future Challenges in National Security and Law (Hoover Institution Press, 2010), 
Virtue and the Making of Modern Liberalism (Princeton University Press, 1999), 
and Nietzsche: The Ethics of an Immoralist (Harvard University Press, 1995). He is 
a contributor at RealClearPolitics, and has written hundreds of articles, essays 
and reviews on a range of subjects for a variety of publications, including The 
American Interest, American Political Science Review, The Atlantic, Haaretz, London 
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Review of Books, National Journal, The Times Literary Supplement, The Wall Street 
Journal, The Washington Post, The Wilson Quarterly, and the Yale Law Journal. 


His Holiness Mahamahopadhyay Bhadreshdas Swami (India): Bhadreshdas 
Swami is a Sanskrit scholar and an ordained monk of the Bochasanwasi 
Akshar Purushottam Swaminarayan Sanstha (BAPS). In 2007 he completed 
the Swaminarayan Bhashyam, a five-volume classical Sanskrit commentary on 
the Prasthanatrayi. This commentary on Hinduism’s three canonical texts — 
the Upanishads, Bhagavad Gita, and the Brahma Sutras — forms the interpretive 
foundation of the philosophy of Akshar Purushottam darshana, also known 
as Swaminarayan darshana, illuminating the Vedic roots of the Akshar 
Purushottama philosophy, which was propagated by the 19th-century Hindu 
leader Swaminarayan and later by Shastriji Maharaj. After receiving a Ph.D. 
in Sanskrit from Karnakata University in 2005, he was awarded a D. Litt. in 
2010 and the Mahamahopadhyaya honorific by Kavikulaguru Kalidas Sanskrit 
University in Nagpur, India. The University of Mysore also awarded him the 
“Professor G.M. Memorial Award” and the “Darshankesari award” in 2013 for 
his work on Swaminarayan Vedanta. He currently serves as the head scholar 
(“Pradhanacarya”) of the Yagnapurush Sanskrit Pathshala in Sarangpur, 
Gujarat, where the students are instructed by him in philosophy, nyaya darsana, 
the Vedas, the Paninian grammar of Sanskrit, and Indian classical music. 


Rabbi Prof. Alan Brill (USA): Rabbi Prof. Alan Brill is the Cooperman/Ross 
Endowed Chair for Jewish-Christian Studies at Seton Hall University, where he 
teaches Jewish studies in the Department of Religion and the Jewish-Christian 
Studies Graduate Program. He specializes in interfaith theology, Jewish 
mysticism, modern Jewish thought, and contemporary Jewish Orthodoxy. 
Rabbi Brill offers courses in medieval and modern Jewish thought, Jewish 
mysticism, interfaith encounter, and Jewish theology. He is the author of 
Judaism and World Religions: Christianity, Islam, and Eastern Religions (Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2012), Judaism and Other Religions: Models of Understanding (Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2010), and Thinking God: The Mysticism of Rabbi Zadok of Lublin 
(Yeshiva University Press, 2002). He received his B.A., M.A., and rabbinical 
ordination from Yeshiva University and his Ph.D. from the Department of 
Theology at Fordham University. He has authored many articles on the interface 
of traditional Jewish thinking with philosophy and culture. In 2014, Rabbi Brill 
was awarded a prestigious Fulbright Senior Scholar Award for research and 
teaching at Banaras Hindu University in Varanasi, India. During his award, he 
taught two graduate-level courses at the University. On the basis of his research 
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and experience in Varanasi, he authored Rabbi on the Ganges: A Jewish-Hindu 
Encounter (Lexington Books, 2020). 


Rabbi Silvina Chemen (Argentina): Rabbi Silvina Chemen is currently a Rabbi 
in the Bet El community in Buenos Aires, Argentina, together with Rabbi Daniel 
Goldman, since 2006. She received her ordination from the Latin American 
Rabbinical Seminary, having completed her studies in the Majén Schejter of 
Jerusalem. She is a graduate of Hebrew Language and Bible from the Mijlelet 
Shazar and she has a Bachelor of Science in Communication from the University 
of Buenos Aires. She was a teacher at the Jewish school network in various 
subjects and deputy director of the Amos high school. She has served in several 
Jewish communities of Buenos Aires as a Jewish educator and liturgical and 
rabbinical assistant. Rabbi Chemen has also taught courses and delivered lectures 
in many countries, including Uruguay, England, France, Italy, the United States, 
and Indonesia. She has developed numerous educational projects and materials 
for young people on a range of subjects, including discrimination and human 
rights, creating a culture of care, and social resilience. 


The Honorable Swapan Dasgupta (India): Swapan Dasgupta is an independent 
writer and one of India’s leading public intellectuals. He is a former member 
of the upper house of the Indian Parliament, the Rajya Sabha, where he 
represented the ruling Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP). Dasgupta was born in 
1955 in Calcutta, West Bengal. He received his schooling from St. Paul’s School 
and La Martiniere Calcutta before graduating from St. Stephen’s College, 
Delhi, in 1975. He earned his MA and Ph.D. from the School of Oriental and 
African Studies at the University of London and returned to India briefly in 
1979 to assume a management position in a family-owned chemical company 
in Calcutta. However, within a year, Dasgupta returned to the United Kingdom 
as a Junior Research Fellow at Nuffield College, Oxford, where he researched 
and taught South Asian politics. Dasgupta has served in editorial positions at 
several English-language publications in India, including The Indian Express, The 
Times of India, The Statesman, and India Today. In 2019, he published Awakening 
Bharat Mata: The Political Beliefs of the Indian Right (Penguin/Viking). Dasgupta 
was given an Honorary Visiting Professorship at the Center for Media Studies 
(CMS) at Jawaharlal Nehru University (JNU) in recognition of his expertise and 
experience in journalism. Dasgupta was a Trotskyite during his college years but 
became a Thatcherite in England. Since then, he has self-identified with center- 
right politics. Dasgupta has been active in national politics since the early 1990s 
as a supporter and member of the BJP. 
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The Rev. Raymond J. de Souza (Canada): Father Raymond J. de Souza is 
a columnist for the National Post newspaper and editor-in-chief of Convivium 
Magazine in Canada. He also writes columns for the National Catholic Register in 
the United States. De Souza is the parish priest of Sacred Heart of Mary Parish on 
Wolfe Island, Ontario, Canada and the current chaplain at the Newman House 
Catholic Chaplaincy at Queen’s University in Kingston, Ontario, and is also 
chaplain of the Queen’s football team, the Golden Gaels. He teaches at Queen’s 
in the Department of Economics and previously at the Duncan MacArthur 
Faculty of Education at Queen’s University. De Souza has completed a Master 
of Public Administration in public policy at Queen’s University, and a Masters 
of Philosophy in development economics at Cambridge. His theological training 
was at St. Philip’s Seminary in Toronto, and at the Pontifical North American 
College and the Pontifical University of the Holy Cross in Rome. He has been a 
Senior Fellow of Massey College at the University of Toronto since 2016. 


Mohamed Abu al-Fadl (Egypt): Mohamed Abu al-Fadl is a writer and journalist 
who has been affiliated with Al-Ahram, the London-based Arab-language 
newspaper, for thirty years. He is a long-time analyst of developments in the 
Middle East, the Libyan and Sudanese crises, and political Islamist movements 
in the Arab world and Asia. He has written hundreds of articles on these and 
other issues. Currently, he serves as the editor-in-chief of Al-Ahram and also 
manages its office in Cairo. Mr. al-Fadl hold a Bachelor’s degree in journalism 
and a Diploma in political science from Cairo University. Previously, he was the 
editorial supervisor of the opinion pages at Al-Ahram, editor-in-chief of the AI- 
Ahram electronic portal, and a political analyst for Sky News Arabia, the BBC, 
and other television news channels. 


Prof. Alexandre Brasil Fonseca (Brazil): Alexandre Brasil Fonseca is Vice Rector 
of the Federal University of Rio de Janeiro. A sociologist by training, he is among 
the world’s leading scholars of Brazil’s burgeoning community of evangelical 
Protestants, who now represent an estimated one third of the country’s 
population. He is the author of Evangélicos e Midia no Brasil (Evangelicals and the 
Media in Brazil, 2003). From 2012 to 2016, he served as special adviser to the 
President of Brazil on religious affairs. He is the president of Peace and Hope 
Brazil. 
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His Holiness Pope Francis (The Holy See): Pope Francis is the head of the 
Catholic Church, the bishop of Rome, and sovereign of the Vatican City State. 
Francis is the first pope to be a member of the Society of Jesus (Jesuits), the 
first from the Americas, the first from the Southern Hemisphere, and the first 
pope from outside Europe since the 8th century papacy of Syrian pope Gregory 
II. Born in Buenos Aires, Argentina, Bergoglio worked for a time as a bouncer 
and a janitor as a young man before training to be a chemist and working as a 
technician in a food science laboratory. After recovering from a severe illness, 
he was inspired to join the Jesuits in 1958. He was ordained a Catholic priest 
in 1969, and from 1973 to 1979 was the Jesuit provincial superior in Argentina. 
He became the Archbishop of Buenos Aires in 1998 and was created a cardinal 
in 2001 by Pope John Paul II. Following the resignation of Pope Benedict XVI 
on 28 February 2013, a papal conclave elected Bergoglio as his successor on 13 
March. He chose Francis as his papal name in honor of Saint Francis of Assisi. 
Throughout his public life, Francis has been noted for his commitment to 
interreligious dialogue. 


Saint Francis of Assisi (Italy): Giovanni di Pietro di Bernardone, better known 
as Francis of Assisi (ca. 1181 — 1226), was an Italian mystic and Catholic friar 
who founded the Franciscans. He was inspired to lead a life of poverty as an 
itinerant preacher. One of the most venerated figures in Christianity, he was 
canonized by Pope Gregory IX on 16 July 1228. He is usually depicted in a robe 
with a rope as a belt. In 1219, he went to Egypt in an attempt to put an end to the 
conflict of the Fifth Crusade. In 1223, he arranged for the first live nativity scene 
as part of the annual Christmas celebration in Greccio. According to Christian 
tradition, in 1224 he received the stigmata during the apparition of a Seraphic 
angel in a religious ecstasy. Francis is associated with patronage of animals and 
the environment. It became customary for churches to hold ceremonies blessing 
animals on his feast day of 4 October. Along with St. Catherine of Siena, he was 
designated patron saint of Italy. 


Prof. Mary Ann Glendon (USA): Prof. Mary Ann Glendon is the Learned Hand 
Professor of Law, emerita, at Harvard University, and a former U.S. Ambassador 
to the Holy See. She writes in the fields of human rights, comparative law, and 
political theory. Glendon chaired the U.S. State Department Commission on 
Unalienable Rights (2019 — 2020) and served as a member of the Commission on 
International Religious Freedom (2012 — 2016), and the U.S. President’s Council 
on Bioethics (2001 — 2004). She received the National Humanities Medal in 2006. 

In 1991 she was elected to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. She 
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was President of the Pontifical Academy of Social Sciences from 2003 to 2013, a 
member of the Board of Supervisors of the Institute of Religious Works (Vatican 
Bank) from 2013 to 2018, and represented the Holy See at various conferences 
including the 1995 U.N. Women’s conference in Beijing where she headed the 
Vatican delegation. She is the author of numerous books, including A World Made 
New: Eleanor Roosevelt and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (Random 
House, 2001) and The Forum and the Tower: How Scholars and Politicians Have 
Imagined the World, from Plato to Eleanor Roosevelt (Oxford University Press, 2011). 


Rabbi Prof. Arthur Green (USA): Rabbi Arthur Green is an American scholar 
of Jewish mysticism, Neo-Hasidic theology, and one of the most respected 
and influential Jewish intellectuals of his generation. He is the Irving Brudnick 
Professor of Philosophy and Religion at Hebrew College, Emeritus, and former 
rector of the Hebrew College Rabbinical School, which he founded in 2004. Rabbi 
Green has published both academic works on the intellectual history of Jewish 
mysticism and Hasidism, as well as writings expounding his interpretation of 
Jewish tradition and teaching. Radical Judaism, considered by many to be his 
most important theological work, was published by Yale University Press in 
2010, based on a series of lectures he delivered at Yale University in the Fall of 
2006. Rabbi Green is also known as a translator and commentator of Hasidic 
sources and is a key figure in the articulation and promotion of a Neo-Hasidic 
approach to Judaism. His two volumes, A New Hasidism: Roots and Branches 
(Jewish Publication Society), co-edited with A. E. Mayse, appeared in 2019. 


Master Venerable Li Guangfu (China): Master Venerable Li Guangfu is from 
the Han ethnic group and was born in China in 1955. He later became a Taoist 
priest. Since 2002, he has been the host of the Zixiao Taoist temple in Wudang 
Mountain and President of the Wudang Taoist Association. He is currently a 
standing member of the National Committee of the Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference, Vice President of the China Committee of Religions 
and Peace, and President of the China Taoist Association. 


His Excellency Shaykh Mohammad bin Abdul Karim al-Issa (Saudi Arabia): 
His Excellency Shaykh Mohammad bin Abdul Karim al-Issa is widely 
recognized as an important global voice for moderate Islam, committed to the 
global dissemination of the religion’s message of empathy, understanding, 
and cooperation among all people. As Secretary General of the Muslim World 
League, a Makkah-based non-governmental organization that represents 
adherents of the Islamic faith around the world, Dr. al-Issa has built new 
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partnerships between different communities, faiths and nations. He also 
heads the Intellectual Warfare Center, a body affiliated with the Saudi Defense 
Ministry that is dedicated to combating extremist and terrorist ideology. Dr. al- 
Issa’s interfaith efforts include his trip to Auschwitz in January 2020 for the 75th 
anniversary of the liberation of the death camp. In 2019, Dr. al-Issa facilitated 
the signing of an agreement among representatives of the Abrahamic religions 
in France to commit themselves to peace and mutual solidarity. He also met 
with His Holiness Pope Francis in 2017 to forge a first of its kind agreement 
between MWL and the Vatican. With KH. Yahya Cholil Staquf, the Founder 
and Chairman of the G20 Religion Forum (R20), Dr. al-Issa served as the co- 
chair of the R20 Summit of International Religious Leaders in Bali, Indonesia, 
in November 2022. 


The Revd. Dr. Thomas K. Johnson (USA): The Reverend Dr. Thomas K. 
Johnson serves as Special Envoy to the Vatican and Special Envoy for engaging 
Humanitarian Islam at the World Evangelical Alliance (WEA), which represents 
over 600 million Protestants in 143 countries world-wide. A widely published 
author on theology, ethics, and human rights, Professor Johnson also serves 
as senior theological advisor to the WEA, and is co-chair of the Humanitarian 
Islam/WEA Joint Working Group. Among his recent books is Humanitarian Islam, 
Evangelical Christianity, and the Clash of Civilizations: A New Partnership for Peace 
and Religious Freedom, published by the World Evangelical Alliance Theological 
Commission. 


Master Venerable Yan Jue (China): Master Venerable Yan Jue is from the 
Han ethnic group and was born in 1956. He has been a Buddhist monk since 
1981. Since 2005, he has been the abbot of Guangji temple in Beijing. In 2016, 
he was granted a doctor of Buddhism and Philosophy, honoris causa, by 
Mahachulalongkornrajavidyalaya University in Thailand. Currently, he is Vice 
President of the China Committee on Religions and Peace (CCRP) and Executive 
Vice President of the China Buddhist Association. 


His Holiness Kirill, Patriarch of Moscow and all Rus’ (Russia): Kirill, or Cyril, is 
the Patriarch of Moscow and all Rus’ and Primate of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
He has served as Primate since 1 February 2009. Prior to becoming Patriarch, 
Kirill was Archbishop (later Metropolitan) of Smolensk and Kaliningrad, and 
also Chairman of the Russian Orthodox Church’s Department for External 
Church Relations. He has been a permanent member of the Holy Synod since 
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1989. Kirill was born Vladimir Mikhailovich Gundyayev in Leningrad (present- 
day Saint Petersburg) on 20 November 1946. After graduating from secondary 
school, he entered the Leningrad Seminary and later the Leningrad Theological 
Academy, from which he graduated cum laude in 1970. On 3 April 1969, 
Metropolitan Nicodemus (Rotov) of Leningrad and Novgorod tonsured him 
with the name of Kirill after saint Cyril the Philosopher and on 7 April ordained 
him as hierodeacon and on 1 June as hieromonk. From 1970 to 1971, Father 
Kirill taught Dogmatic Theology and served as rector’s assistant for students’ 
affairs at the Leningrad Theological Schools and at the same time worked as 
personal secretary to Metropolitan Nicodem and supervising instructor of the 
first-grade seminarians. On 12 September 1971, Kirill was elevated to the rank 
of archimandrite and was posted as a representative of the Russian Orthodox 
Church to the World Council of Churches (WCC) in Geneva. On 26 December 
1974, he was appointed rector of the Leningrad Academy and Seminary. Since 
December 1975, he has been a member of the WCC central committee and 
executive committee. In 1971, he was appointed representative of the Moscow 
Patriarchate at the World Council of Churches and has been involved in the 
ecumenical activities of the Russian Orthodox Church since that time. 


The Revd. Christian Krieger (France): The Rev. Christian Krieger serves as 
the President of the Conference of European Churches (CEC). He was elected 
president of the CEC at its 2018 Novi Sad General Assembly. A pastor and 
theologian from Strasbourg, France, he has extensive experience in the fields 
of ecumenism and inter-religious engagement. Revd. Krieger also serves 
as President of the Protestant Federation of France. He grew up in Alsace in 
a Lutheran family deeply engaged with the church. He was educated at the 
University of Strasbourg in Protestant theology with an emphasis on history. 
Still based in Strasbourg, Revd. Krieger is marked by the history of his region and 
strongly identifies as a citizen of Europe. Revd. Krieger has authored or edited 
numerous publications on theology, church history, ecumenism, education, and 
ethics. 


The Right Revd. Matthew Hassan Kukah (Nigeria): The Right Revd. Matthew 
Hassan Kukah is the Bishop of the Catholic Diocese of Sokoto in northwestern 
Nigeria. Bishop Kukah has been a consistent advocate for justice, democracy, and 
human development. Priest and political scientist, he has served as a member of 
Nigeria’s Truth Commission, as secretary of the Political Reform Conference for 
Nigeria, and as a member of Nigeria’s Electoral Reform Committee. He played 
an important role in negotiating an end to the Shell-Ogoni conflict in Nigeria’s 
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delta region. A champion of respectful Christian-Muslim relations, Kukah 
served as chairman of the Committee on Interreligious Dialogue in Nigeria and 
West Africa and was appointed by Pope Benedict XVI to serve as a member of 
the Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue. Named vicar general of the 
Archdiocese of Kaduna in 2004, he became bishop of Sokoto in 2011. Kukah was 
ordained a priest in Kaduna in 1976 at age 24. He subsequently earned a diploma 
in religious studies from the University of Ibadan, Nigeria; a B.A. in divinity 
from the Pontifical Urban University, Rome; a Master’s in peace studies from 
the University of Bradford, UK; and a Ph.D. in political science from the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, University of London. He was a senior Rhodes 
fellow at St. Antony’s College in the University of Oxford and an Edward Mason 
Fellow at the Kennedy School of Government at Harvard University. Among 
his many publications are Democracy and Civil Society in Nigeria (Codresia, 
2001), Religious Militancy and Self-Assertion: Islam and Politics in Nigeria (Avebury, 
1997), and Religion, Politics and Power in Northern Nigeria (Ibadan, Spectrum 
Books, 1993). 


Clive Staples Lewis (United Kingdom): Clive Staples Lewis (1898 — 1963) was 
one of the intellectual giants of the twentieth century and arguably one of the most 
influential writers of his day. He was a Fellow and Tutor in English Literature 
at Oxford University until 1954, when he was unanimously elected to the Chair 
of Medieval and Renaissance Literature at Cambridge University, a position he 
held until his retirement. Lewis wrote more than thirty books, allowing him to 
reach a vast audience, and his works continue to attract thousands of new readers 
every year. C. S. Lewis’s most distinguished and popular accomplishments 
include The Abolition of Man, which is excerpted in this volume, as well as Mere 
Christianity, Out of the Silent Planet, The Great Divorce, The Screwtape Letters, and 
The Chronicles of Narnia. To date, the Narnia books have sold over 100 million 
copies and been made into three major motion pictures. 


His Holiness Swami Govinda Dev Giri Maharaj (India): His Holiness Swami 
Govinda Dev Giri Maharaj, formerly known as Acharya Kishore Madangopal 
Vyas, was born in 1949 into a pious Brahmin family in Belapur, Maharashtra. 
He inherited from his parents a long family tradition of religious devotion and 
systematic study of the ancient spiritual sciences. He earned his Bachelor's 
Degree in Philosophy under the guidance of Shri Pandurang Shastri Aathavale. 
He thereafter went to Varanasi, the spiritual capital of India, for further study of 
the Vedas, Upanishads, and other scriptures of ancient India under the renowned 
Vedic scholar Dr. Vishwanath Dev, eventually receiving the coveted degree of 
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“Darshanacharya.” Alongside his studies, Govinda Dev Giri began delivering 
expositions of the Hindu scriptures, furthering the 120-year old tradition of his 
family. His first religious discourse was on the Bhagavad Gita, in His own native 
village, Belapur, when he was 17 years old. Ever since, he has been a frequent 
and expert expositor of the Bhagavad Gita, Ramayana, Mahabharata, Dnyaneshwari, 
Dasbodh, Yoga Vasishtha, Shri Devi Bhagavatam, Shiv Purana, Hanuman Katha, and 
Buddha Katha. An ardent devotee of the thirteenth-century Saint Dnyaneshwar 
Maharaj, Swami Govinda Dev Giri has made the saint’s Dnyaneshwari, a 
commentary on the Bhagavad Gita, the guiding doctrine of his life. Blessed by 
His Holiness Shri Jayendra Saraswati, the chief of Kanchi Kamkoti Peeth in Tamil 
Nadu, Govinda Dev Giri was initiated into “Paramhansa Sanyas” (renouncement 
of the highest spiritual order), by His Holiness Swami Satyamitranand Giriji 
in Haridwar on the banks of the Ganges on 30 April 2006. Currently, Swami 
Govinda Dev Giri Maharaj serves as the treasurer of the Shri Ram Janambhoomi 
Teertha Kshetra Trust, which is responsible for the financing and construction of 
the temple dedicated to Lord Ram in Ayodhya, Uttar Pradesh. 


Professor Tariq Mansoor (India): Prof. Tariq Mansoor is the Vice-Chancellor 
of Aligarh Muslim University (AMU), a historic seat of learning in India 
established in 1920. Prior to that, he served as the Principal of Jawaharlal Nehru 
Medical College and Hospital, the largest teaching and tertiary medical care 
center in western Uttar Pradesh, and also Head of Department of Surgery at 
AMU. With about four decades of teaching, research, clinical and administrative 
experience, he has 102 publications to his credit. He was a Member of the Medical 
Council of India and sits on the Board of Governors of the Indian Institute of 
Management (Lucknow), Governing Body of the Maulana Azad Education 
Foundation (Ministry of Minority Affairs, Govt. of India) and the National 
Monitoring Committee for Minorities Education, Ministry of Education, 
Govt. of India. He has also served on various committees constituted by the 
Indian Ministry of Education on national education issues. Dr. Mansoor was 
a member of a delegation assembled by the Ministry of External Affairs of the 
Government of India to represent India at the first India-Indonesia Inter-Faith 
Dialogue in Yogyakarta, Indonesia in 2018. He was elected President of the 
Association of Surgeons of India (UP), Secretary of Aligarh Muslim University 
Teachers’ Association, and a Member of the Executive Council of Aligarh 
Muslim University. He has received two Life-Time Achievement Awards for 
his distinguished public services by the Association of Surgeons of India (UP). 
As Vice-Chancellor of AMU, he established a College of Nursing, a Center for 
Bio-Medical Engineering, a Pediatric Cardiac Evaluation and Cardiac Surgery 
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Centre (PCECS), as well as the Dara Shikoh Centre for Interfaith Understanding 
and Dialogue. 


Dr. Valeria Martano (Italy): Dr. Valeria Martano is a historian and active 
member of the Rome-based lay Catholic Comunita di Sant’Egidio (Community 
of Sant’Egidio), where she focuses largely on Asia. She has been actively 
involved in work in several countries, notably Indonesia and China, as well as 
in peace negotiations and work for interfaith harmony in the Philippines. Her 
scholarship focuses on Eastern Orthodox history and relationships between 
the Catholic Church and Orthodox communities. She is the author of the 1996 
book, Athenagoras, il patriarca (1886-1972): Un Cristiano fra crisi della coabitazione e 
utopia (Testi e ricerche di scienze religiose). In 2020, Dr. Martano was appointed by 
His Holiness Pope Francis to serve as a Consultor to the Pontifical Council for 
Interreligious Dialogue. 


His Excellency Dr. Hamdan Musallam Al-Mazrouei (United Arab Emirates): 
Dr. Hamdan Musallam Al-Mazrouei is Chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
Mohammed bin Zayed University for the Humanities in Abu Dhabi, United 
Arab Emirates. He obtained a Bachelor of Arts in Islamic Studies and Accounting 
from United Arab Emirates University in 1992 in Al Ain. He holds a master’s 
degree in “Education in Islam” from Yarmouk University in the Kingdom of 
Jordan, obtained in 1995, and was awarded a PhD, with Honors, by Imam 
Muhammad bin Saud University in Riyadh, Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, in 2000. 
Dr. Hamdan has held numerous professional positions and chairs many boards 
of directors. He is an Adviser in the Crown Prince’s Court (2014 — present); 
Religious Affairs Adviser in the Office of His Highness, Deputy Chairman of 
the Executive Council; Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Emirates Red 
Crescent (2016 — present); Chairman of the Board of Trustees of Mohammed 
V University Abu Dhabi (2020 — present); Member of the Board of Directors of 
Sheikh Zayed Foundation for Humanitarian Works; President of the General 
Authority for Islamic Affairs and Endowments (2006 — 2014); and Assistant 
Undersecretary for Islamic Affairs at the Ministry of Justice, Islamic Affairs and 
Endowments (2003 — 2006). Furthermore, Dr. Al-Mazrouei has been honored by 
anumber of local, Arab and international bodies. He was awarded the First-class 
Medal of Science and Arts by the President of the Arab Republic of Egypt, the 
Rashid Award for Scientific Excellence. He was also honored by the President 
of the General Women’s Union, Her Highness Sheikha Fatima bint Mubarak Al 
Ketbi of the United Arab Emirates. 
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Ibu Lelyana Meilani (Indonesia): Ibu Lelyana Meilani is a member of the Central 
Board of the Institute of Indonesian Muslim Cultural Artists, or “Lesbumi,” an 
autonomous branch of the world’s largest Muslim organization, Indonesia's 
Nahdlatul Ulama. Established in 1962, Lesbumi was originally intended to 
safeguard and strengthen traditional artistic communities that were threatened 
by the Indonesian Communist Party (PKI), whose “People’s Cultural Institute” 
(Lekra) sought to harness all artistic expression in the service of an atheistic, 
Marxist-Leninist agenda. In recent decades, Lesbumi has vigorously defended 
traditional artistic communities threatened by the spread of Wahhabi/Muslim 
Brotherhood ideology, which demonizes the diverse cultural expressions of 
Islam Nusantara (“East Indies Islam”). As a leader of Lesbumi, Ibu Lelyana is 
helping to spearhead its efforts in the area of spiritual ecology. On 2—3 December 
2022, Lesbumi held a national work meeting (rakernas) centered around the 
theme of “The Tree of Life.” At this conference, held just weeks after the R20 
Summit in Bali, Lesbumi introduced the Spiritual Ecology agenda to traditional 
artists and cultural leaders from throughout the vast Malay Archipelago. One of 
the initiatives adopted by Lesbumi at its recent meeting is a “Movement to Plant 
Sacred Trees” in regions throughout Indonesia. 


Professor Alberto Melloni (Italy): Professor Alberto Melloni is full professor 
of the history of Christianity at the University of Modena and Reggio Emilia; 
Director of the Fondazione per le scienze religiose Giovanni XXIII (Fscire), and 
holder of the UNESCO Chair on Religious Pluralism and Peace at the University 
of Bologna. He studied history and church history at the University of Bologna, 
Cornell University, and the University of Fribourg. Prof. Melloni spearheaded 
the establishment of the European Academy of Religion, a research platform 
which includes institutions, associations, academies, publishers, reviews 
concerned with the study of religion throughout Europe, the Mediterranean, 
Middle East, the Balkans, Caucasus and Russia. He is the Director of the COGD 
program and the History of Ecumenism and he serves as a member of journals 
including Cristianesimo nella storia, Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique, Schweizerischen 
Zeitschrift fiir Religions und Kulturgeschichte, and Studia Historie Ecclesiastice. He 
received the Premio Capri per la Storia, Puskin Medal, the Premio Nitti 2016 and 
he is Accademico dei Lincei since 2017. He has written more than 400 articles 
and several books on religious history. 


Swami Mitrananda (India): Swami Mitrananda is Director of National 
Projects for the All India Chinmaya Yuva Kendra (AICHYK) and is a spiritual 
teacher in the Chinmaya mission in Chennai, India. He is a disciple of Swami 
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Chinmayananda Saraswati (1916 — 1993), a Hindu spiritual leader and teacher. 
In 1951, Chinmayananda Saraswati founded Chinmaya Mission, a worldwide 
nonprofit organization, in order to disseminate the knowledge of the Bhagavad 
Gita, the Upanishads, and other ancient Hindu scriptures. As the Director of 
AICHYK, Swami Mitrananda has spearheaded many innovative nation-wide 
projects such as the Youth Empowerment Program (YEP), Awakening Indians 
to India, Family Quiz, and many others. Through the Youth Empowerment 
Program, he has inspired and trained more than 300 young people to serve India. 
He is also the publisher of Chinmaya Udghosh, an international youth magazine. 
Swami Mitrananda has initiated the Chinmaya Institute of Management (CIM), 
Chennai Chapter, which brings programs and courses combining management 
techniques and spirituality into colleges and corporate organizations. 


The Right Revd. Yoshinobu Miyake (Japan): The Rt. Rev. Yoshinobu Miyake 
is a Shinto priest, scholar, and Chairman of the Board of the International 
Shinto Studies Association. He has represented groups such as the International 
Association for Religious Freedom, Religions for Peace, and the Japan UN 
Association at the United Nations and other international forums. Rev. Miyake 
also served as General Secretary of the G8 Religious Leaders Summit and 
the International Religious Fellowship. He is the author of numerous works, 
including Interfaith Worship and Prayer: We Must Pray Together, Kazamidori: How 
Humanity Has to Confront Infectious Diseases, and Shinto DNA: How Much Do We 
Know about Japan. 


The Most Revd. Henry Chukwudum Ndukuba (Nigeria): The Most Revd. 
Henry Chukwudum Ndukuba is the current Primate of the Anglican Church 
of Nigeria. Prior to his appointment, he was Archbishop of Jos and Bishop of 
Gombe. Henry Ndukuba was born in Anambra State. His parents, Silas and 
Selina Ndukuba, were Christian Missionary Society school and church teachers 
from Ogberuru in the Diocese of Orlu in Imo State. He attended Bishop Shanahan 
College, Orlu, and later attended the Theological College of Northern Nigeria, 
obtaining a Bachelor’s of Divinity degree in 1984. He obtained a Master’s degree 
in Systematic Theology from Durham University, U.K., in 1990 and another 
Master’s in Christian Education from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1996. In 
1996, he won the John Havran’s Princeton Prize for Christian Education. In terms 
of his pastoral ministry, he served in St George’s Anglican Church in Borupai, 
Kano State, until he was sent to teach in St. Francis of Assisi Theological College 
in Zaria in 1985, where become the acting dean. On 21 September 1999, he was 
consecrated as the first Bishop of the Diocese of Gombe. He worked with the 
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leaders and communities of Gombe state to promote community development 
and peaceful coexistence. On 22 September 2017, the House of Bishops elected 
Ndukuba as the new Archbishop of Jos in north-central Nigeria. On 24 September 
2019, he was elected Archbishop, Metropolitan and Primate of All Nigeria at the 
Episcopal Synod of the Church of Nigeria. On 25 March 2020, he assumed office 
as the Primate of Nigeria, and the Bishop of Abuja, taking over from Nicholas 
Okoh. Archbishop Ndukuba is married to Angela E. Ndukuba (née Okoro), an 
educationist. They have six children, a grandson, and two granddaughters. 


Imam Yahya Pallavicini (Italy): Imam Yahya Pallavicini is a second-generation 
Muslim Italian citizen. He is the Imam and President of La Comunita Religiosa 
Islamica Italiana (COREIS); a member of the Islamic Cultural Center of Italy 
(the Great Mosque of Rome); and an ambassador for civilizational dialogue for 
the Islamic Organization for Education, Science and Culture (ISESCO). He is an 
advisor on Islam at the Republic of Italy’s Ministry of Interior, the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, and the Ministry of Education. Imam Pallavicini is also a lecturer 
on Islam at the NATO Defense College in Rome. He teaches courses on the 
Qur’an and its interpretation in the Master’s Program on Abrahamic Religions 
at the Catholic University of Milan; on Islamic knowledge and the Islamic world 
in the Master’s Program on Intercultural Communication at the Swiss Italian 
University of Lugano; and on interreligious dialogue and the prevention of 
radicalism in the Master’s program in economics, geopolitics and intelligence at 
the Italian Society for International Organizations in Rome. For over a decade, 
he has collaborated with the office of the President of the European Commission. 
Imam Pallavicini is a member of the European Council of Religious Leaders and 
was part of a delegation of international Muslim scholars that participated in 
a Catholic-Muslim Forum held at the Vatican in 2008 and 2014. He has been 
named one of the five hundred most influential Muslims in the world for several 
years, including in 2022. In Europe, as son and spiritual heir of Shaykh Abd al 
Wahid, Yahya Pallavicini represents an Islamic current that seeks the renewal 
of Prophetic wisdom in light of the teachings of Shaykh Abu Hamid al-Ghazali 
(1058 — 1111), Shaykh Abu al-Hassan al-Shadhili (1196 — 1258), Shaykh Ahmad 
ibn Idris al-Hasani al-Fasi (1760 — 1837), and Shaykh Abd al-Wahid Yahya 
Guénon (1886 — 1951). 


The Honorable Yaqut Cholil Qoumas: The Honorable Yaqut Cholil Qoumas 
(“Pak Yaqut”) currently serves as the Minister of Religious Affairs for the 
Republic of Indonesia. He is also Chairman of Gerakan Pemuda Ansor, the 
world’s largest Muslim young adults organization and a primary vehicle for 
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the grassroots mobilization of Nahdlatul Ulama followers. All Ansor members 
belong to Barisan Ansor Serbaguna Nahdlatul Ulama, or Banser — an active 
militia force known for defending Indonesia’s religious minorities from attack 
by Islamist extremists. During his tenure as Chairman of Ansor (2015 — present) 
and Minister of Religious Affairs (2020 — present), Pak Yaqut has gained renown 
as a guardian of Indonesia’s unique brand of inclusive, multireligious and 
multi-ethnic nationalism. Together with other prominent NU leaders, he co- 
founded the Humanitarian Islam movement in 2017 and the Center for Shared 
Civilizational Values in 2021. 


The Honorable M. Arsjad Rasjid P. M. (Indonesia): M. Arsjad Rasjid P. M. is 
Chairman of the Indonesian Chamber of Commerce and Industry, or KADIN. 
He is also President and Director of Indika Energy. In conjunction with the 
Indonesian Presidency of the G20 in 2022, he served as host of the meeting of 
the Business 20 (“B20”), an official G20 engagement group. Under his guidance, 
Indika Energy went from losing millions of dollars to a seven-fold increase in 
the company’s assets within six years. Due to his business prowess he received 
the Young Global Leader Award from the World Economic Forum in 2011 
and the Best Executive in Indonesia Award from Asiamoney in (2010). He was 
elected as the Chair of the Indonesian Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
(KADIN) for the 2021- 2026 period. As a business and thought leader, he has 
emphasized collaboration in nation-building and the importance of private- 
public partnership. Mr. Rasjid graduated from the University of Southern 
California and Pepperdine University in the United States. In addition, he has 
studied at the Institut Européen d’Administration des Affaires (INSEAD) in 
France, the John F. Kennedy School of Government at Harvard University, and 
the Lee Kuan Yew School of Public Policy in Singapore. 


Dr. Jacqueline C. Rivers (Jamaica): Dr. Jacqueline C. Rivers is the executive 
director at of the Seymour Institute for Black Church and Policy Studies. She 
has lectured at Harvard University, Princeton University, the University of 
Notre Dame, the University of Pennsylvania, the American Enterprise Institute, 
the Vatican, the United Nations, and in several other venues. She served as a 
Hutchins Fellow at Harvard University. Her latest publication appears in the 
volume Not Just Good but Beautiful. She has also published a chapter, written 
with leading sociologist Orlando Patterson, in The Cultural Matrix. Rivers is the 
former executive director of MathPower, an education consulting organization 
she founded and which became an influential voice in mathematics education 
reform foe low income, minority students in the Boston Public Schools. This 
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project arose out of her work with Bob Moses of the Algebra Project and Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee. She has worked on issues of social justice 
and Christian activism in the black community for more than thirty years, 
committing her personal and professional life in service to the inner-city youth 
of Boston. Dr. Rivers holds a Ph.D. from Harvard University where she was a 
Doctoral Fellow in the Multidisciplinary Program in Inequality and Social Policy 
of the John F. Kennedy School of Government and Graduate Research Fellow of 
the National Science Foundation. She graduated from Harvard Radcliffe College 
(B.A. summa cum laude, Phil Beta Kappa and M.A., both in Psychology). Dr. 
Rivers has lived and worked among the poor for thirty years. She was born 
and raised in Jamaica and now lives in Dorchester with her husband, Reverend 
Eugene F. Rivers, III. 


The Most Revd. Thomas Schirrmacher (Germany): Archbishop and Professor 
Thomas Paul Schirrmacher is Secretary General of the World Evangelical 
Alliance, which represents 143 National Evangelical Alliances with a total of 600 
million members. Before becoming Secretary General, Schirrmacher served WEA 
in various leadership roles over the last two decades, including as the Associate 
Secretary General for Theological Concerns and Intrafaith and Interfaith 
Relations and the Director of the International Institute for Religious Freedom, 
a global research network in supporting religious freedom and opposing the 
persecution of Christians and adherents of other religions or worldviews. 
Schirrmacher holds the honorary positions of President of the International 
Council of the International Society for Human Rights (Frankfurt) and of Co- 
President of Religions for Peace (New York). Schirrmacher has been ordained 
and consecrated in the Anglican tradition and is Archbishop of the Communio 
Messianica, a global independent Anglican community in 75 countries. He has 
collaborated with the last two Popes, the Ecumenical Patriarch of the Orthodox 
Churches, and many other global church leaders on behalf of religious freedom. 
Schirrmacher played a leading role in developing the first-ever joint statement 
by the Vatican, the World Council of Churches, and the World Evangelical 
Alliance, “Christian Witness in a Multi-Religious World,” published in 2011. 
Schirrmacher has earned four doctorates — in ecumenical theology (Dr. theol., 
The Netherlands, 1985), cultural anthropology (Ph.D., USA, 1989), in ethics 
(Th.D., USA, 1996, and the sociology of religion (Dr. phil., Germany, 2007) — and 
has received three honorary doctorates in the USA and in India. Schirrmacher 
has authored and edited 102 books, which have been translated into 18 
languages. His most recent books include Creation Care (2019), The Quran and 
the Bible (2019), Coffee Breaks with the Pope (2016/2020); Corruption (2016), Human 
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Trafficking (2014), Fundamentalism: When Religion Turns Violent (2013), and 
Racism (2012). 


Dr. Timothy Samuel Shah (USA / India): Dr. Timothy S. Shah is co-founder and 
the Director of Strategic Initiatives of the Center for Shared Civilizational Values 
and Distinguished Research Scholar in Politics at the University of Dallas. He is 
a scholar of politics and political philosophy, specializing in religion and global 
politics, religious freedom, and the history of moral and political theory. Dr. 
Shah’s studies in these fields have been published by leading scholarly imprints 
and foreign policy journals. From 2017 to 2020, Dr. Shah led an intensive project 
funded by Templeton Religion Trust examining the religious freedom landscape 
in South and Southeast Asia. One of the project’s major findings — that 
Nahdlatul Ulama spiritual leaders “represent the most theologically potent and 
operationally effective actors promoting religious liberty in the Islamic world 
today” — inspired Dr. Shah to join these NU leaders in establishing the Center 
for Shared Civilizational Values (CSCV) in 2021. With his wife, Rebecca Shah, he 
is currently based in Bangalore, India, where he also heads the CSCV Ashoka 
Program. Among numerous achievements in recent years, Dr. Shah co-founded 
the Washington-based Religious Freedom Institute in 2016, serving as its Vice 
President for Strategy and International Research and director of its South and 
Southeast Asia Action Team until 2020. Between 2011 and 2018, he was based 
at Georgetown University, where he served as associate director of the Berkley 
Center’s Religious Freedom Project and associate professor of the practice of 
religion and global politics in Georgetown’s Department of Government. From 
2004 to 2009, he was a senior fellow at the Council on Foreign Relations, where he 
directed (with Walter Russell Mead) the Council's first program on Religion and 
Foreign Policy. Dr. Shah is the author or editor of numerous books, including 
Under Caesar’s Sword: Christian Responses to Persecution (Cambridge University 
Press, 2018); Religious Freedom: Why Now? Defending an Embattled Human Right 
(Witherspoon Institute, 2012); and God’s Century: Resurgent Religion and Global 
Politics (W.W. Norton and Company, 2011). 


Imam Dr. Talib Shareef (United States): Imam Dr. Talib Shareef is President 
of the historic Masjid Muhammad, The Nation’s Mosque in Washington, 
D.C.; Representative for The Mosque Cares, a ministry of the late Imam W. 
Deen Mohammed; President of The Resolution Hub for Peace; and Dean and 
Professor of Interfaith and Islamic Chaplaincy at Global Oved Dei Seminary and 
University. He co-facilitated the formation of an Islamic chaplaincy in the U.S. 
military. Imam Shareef served in the U.S. Air Force for 30 years. He has written 
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numerous articles in diverse publications, and has been featured in the Religious 
News Service and other news media. He recently received a “U.S. President’s 
Lifetime Achievement Award” from the President of the United States, Joseph 
R. Biden. 


Rabbi Abraham Skorka (Argentina): Rabbi Dr. Abraham Skorka is Rector 
Emeritus of Seminario Rabinico Latinoamericano, a Masorti (Convervative) 
Jewish seminary located in Buenos Aires, Argentina. He is also Senior Research 
Fellow for Jewish Studies and Jewish-Catholic Relations at Georgetown 
University in Washington, D.C. Rabbi Skorka is the co-author of Sobre el Cielo 
y la Tierra (On Heaven and Earth), a book that presents conversations between 
Rabbi Skorka and Argentine Cardinal Jorge Mario Bergoglio, who later became 
Pope Francis. 


Kyai Haji Yahya Cholil Staquf (Indonesia): Kyai Haji Yahya Cholil Staquf is a 
distinguished Muslim scholar and co-founder of the global Humanitarian Islam 
movement, which seeks to recontextualize (i.e., reform) obsolete and problematic 
tenets of Islamic orthodoxy that may be readily weaponized to foster religious 
hatred, supremacy and violence. Humanitarian Islam restores rahmah (universal 
love and compassion) to its rightful place as the primary message of Islam. As 
General Chairman of Indonesia’s 90-million-member Nahdlatul Ulama (NU), 
Mr. Staquf is working systematically and institutionally to bring the civilizational 
wisdom and spiritual authority of Islam Nusantara (East Indies Islam) to the 
world stage, where a harsh, repressive and all-too-often violent understanding 
of Islam has predominated for decades. Descended from a long and illustrious 
line of Javanese ulama (religious scholars), Mr. Staquf co-founded Bayt ar- 
Rahmah (Home of Divine Grace) in 2014 and the Center for Shared Civilizational 
Values in 2021. Together, these closely affiliated organizations seek to prevent 
the political weaponization of identity and foster the emergence of a truly just 
and harmonious world order, founded upon respect for the equal rights and 
dignity of every human being. A former member of Indonesian President Joko 
Widodo’s Presidential Advisory Council, Mr. Staquf is regularly consulted on 
a wide range of domestic and international affairs. From 2020 — 2021 he served 
on Policy Exchange’s 16-member Indo-Pacific Commission — chaired by former 
Canadian Prime Minister Stephen Harper — whose landmark report was praised 
by current and former Prime Ministers of Japan, Australia, and the United 
Kingdom for its compelling vision of “a sustainable rules-based order in the 
Indo-Pacific that is resilient but adaptable to the great power realities of the 21st 
century.” Mr. Staquf serves as Emissary for Indonesia’s largest Islamic political 
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party, PKB, to Centrist Democrat International and the European People’s Party, 
the largest political networks in Europe and the world. International observers 
increasingly regard Mr. Staquf as a linchpin in efforts to forge a global, values- 
driven alliance dedicated to strengthening the rules-based international order 
at a time of rising geopolitical uncertainty and widespread human rights abuse. 


Elder Gary E. Stevenson (USA): Gary E. Stevenson was born on August 6, 1955, 
to Evan N. and Vera Jean Hall Stevenson and was raised in Cache Valley, Utah. 
In April 1979, Gary E. Stevenson married Lesa J. Higley. They are the parents of 
four sons. He received a bachelor of science degree in business administration 
from Utah State University. Elder Stevenson has been active in the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints his entire life. His Church service has included 
serving as a full-time missionary in the Japan Fukuoka Mission, ward Sunday 
School teacher, high councilor, bishop, stake presidency counselor, and president 
of the Japan Nagoya Mission (2004 — 2007). In April 2008, he was called to the 
First Quorum of the Seventy and served as a counselor and later as president 
in the Asia North Area Presidency. Previously, he had cofounded an exercise 
equipment manufacturing company, ICON Health & Fitness, Inc., where he 
served as president and chief operating officer until 2008. Elder Stevenson has 
also been involved in numerous civic activities and has served on various boards 
and advisory councils. 


Dr. Ahmad Suaedy (Indonesia): Dr. Ahmad Suaedy lectures on Islamic Politics 
in the Indonesian Archipelago in the Postgraduate Program of the Universitas 
Nahdlatul Ulama Indonesia (UNUSIA) in Jakarta, Indonesia. He is also a 
member of the Ombudsman of the Republic of Indonesia; a senior researcher 
at the Abdurrahman Wahid Centre-UI and the Center for Islam and Southeast 
Asian Studies at The Wahid Institute (Wahid Foundation); and Director of 
the Institute for Southeast Asian Islam at the Universitas Islam Negeri Sunan 
Kalijaga in Yogyakarta, Indonesia. He obtained his doctoral degree from the 
Universitas Islam Negeri on March 2018. The subject of his doctoral dissertation 
was “The Cultural Citizenship Vision of Abdurrahman Wahid in the Settlement 
of the Aceh and Papua Conflicts, 1999-2001.” In his research and teaching, Dr. 
Suaedy specializes in the areas of Islamic politics, religious minorities, human 
rights, social movements, and the politics of Southeast Asia. 


His Excellency Prabowo Subianto (Indonesia): His Excellency Prabowo 
Subianto is an Indonesian politician, businessman and former army lieutenant 
general who is the current Minister of Defense of the Republic of Indonesia. He is 
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the son of Sumitro Djojohadikusumo, an Indonesian economist, and Dora Sigar. 
Mr. Prabowo graduated from the Indonesian Military Academy in Magelang 
in 1970 and served in the Special Forces (Kopassus) until his appointment as 
chief of the Strategic Reserve Command (Kostrad) in 1998. On 23 October 2019, 
Mr. Prabowo was inaugurated as Indonesia’s Minister of Defense by President 
Joko Widodo. On 3 June 2023, at the Shangri-La defense dialogue in Singapore, 
Minister Prabowo proposed a multi-point peace plan to end the war between 
Russia and Ukraine. 


The Rev. Canon Dr. Christopher Sugden (United Kingdom): The Rev. Canon 
Dr. Christopher Sugden is a retired clergyman of the Church of England. His 
engagement with Christian communities in the Global South began in the 
1970s when he and his wife, Dr. Elaine Sugden, lived and worked in Bangalore, 
India. He remains a Canon of the Anglican Dioceses of Jos in Northern Nigeria 
and of Sunyani in Ghana. With Canon Dr. Vinay Kumar Samuel of India, he 
co-founded the Oxford Centre for Mission Studies and the Oxford Centre for 
Religion and Public Life, which have enabled dozens of Christian leaders from 
Africa, Asia and Latin America to earn advanced graduate degrees in Christian 
theology and social engagement. His own doctoral research included study of 
the Gereja Kristen Protestan di Bali in Indonesia, and was published as Seeking 
the Asian Face of Jesus. 


Dr. Marcela Szymanski (Mexico): Dr. Marcela Szymanski is the European 
Union and United Nations Advocacy officer for Aid to the Church in Need 
(ACN), an international Catholic aid organization that has been recognized as 
a Pontifical Foundation since 2011. Dr. Szymanski has worked for more than 20 
years in media and public affairs to highlight the problem of global religious 
persecution among policy-makers throughout the world, particularly in Europe. 
She is the Editor of ACN’s report, Religious Freedom in the World, which covers 
196 countries and is published every two years. She is a member of the Council 
of Experts of the UN-based International Religious Freedom or Belief Alliance 
(IRFBA). She is an affiliate researcher and author on International Relations with 
the Universidad de las Américas en Puebla (UDLAP). She was an international 
media correspondent and, based in Brussels, reported on EU and NATO issues 
for CNN en Español. 


His Holiness Tawadros II (Egypt): His Holiness Pope Tawadros II or Theodore 
II is the 118th and current pope of Alexandria and patriarch of the See of St. 
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Mark, succeeding the late Pope Shenouda III as leader of the Coptic Orthodox 
Church of Alexandria. He assumed office on 18 November 2012, two weeks 
after being selected. Tawadros II was born as Wagih Sobhi Baki Soliman on 4 
November 1952 in the city of Mansoura, Kingdom of Egypt. He studied at the 
University of Alexandria, where he received a degree in pharmacy in 1975. After 
a few years of managing a state-owned pharmaceutical factory, he joined the 
Monastery of Saint Pishoy in Wadi Natrun to study theology for two years. In 
1988, he was formally tonsured a monk by Pope Shenouda III and given the 
name “Theodore Anba-Bishoy.” He was ordained a priest in 1989. On 15 June 
1997, he was consecrated as a general bishop by his predecessor pope Shenouda 
IIL, with the Arabized Greco-Coptic name Tawadros, the equivalent of the Greek 
Theddoros and English Theodore. He was assigned to serve in the Eparchy of 
Behira in the northwestern Delta as an auxiliary to Metropolitan Pachomius. On 
21 February 2015, Pope Tawadros II announced that 20 Copts and one Ghanaian 
murdered by the Islamic State in Libya would be commemorated as martyr 
saints on the 8th of Meshir of the Coptic calendar (15 February of the Gregorian 
calendar). 


Mr. C. Holland Taylor (Indonesia / USA): C. Holland Taylor is the Special 
Advisor for International Affairs to the General Chairman of the Nahdlatul 
Ulama Central Board. He is also co-founder, Chairman and CEO of LibForAll 
Foundation (est. 2003); co-founder, Deputy Chairman and COO of its sister 
organization, Bayt ar-Rahmah li ad-Da‘wa al- Islamiyah Rahmatan li al-‘Alamin 
(2014); co-founder of the Humanitarian Islam movement (2017); co-founder, 
Deputy Chairman and CEO of the Center for Shared Civilizational Values 
(2021); and Emissary to the United Nations, Americas and Europe for Gerakan 
Pemuda Ansor, the 7-million-member young adults movement of the world’s 
largest Muslim organization, Nahdlatul Ulama (NU). Mr. Taylor’s friendship 
with senior NU leaders emerged from in-depth study of the Islamization of Java 
in the 15th and 16th centuries. He co-authored the book Ilusi Negara Islam (The 
Illusion of an Islamic State) with former Indonesian president KH. Abdurrahman 
Wahid, and is the author of numerous articles about Indonesian Islam and 
countering Islamist extremism. In March of 2017, Gerakan Pemuda Ansor and 
Bayt ar-Rahmah launched the global Humanitarian Islam movement, which 
seeks to reform obsolete tenets of Islamic orthodoxy that enjoin religious hatred, 
supremacy and violence, by restoring rahmah (universal love and compassion) 
to its rightful place as the primary message of Islam. Acting in his capacity as 
the COO of Bayt ar-Rahmah and GP Ansor’s Special Emissary, Mr. Taylor has 
co-authored a number of historic documents with NU General Chairman Kyai 
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Haji Yahya Cholil Staquf, including the International Summit of Moderate Islamic 
Leaders (ISOMIL) Nahdlatul Ulama Declaration (2016); the First Global Unity Forum 
Declaration (2016); the Gerakan Pemuda Ansor Declaration on Humanitarian Islam 
(2017); and the Nusantara Statement and Nusantara Manifesto (2018). Mr. Taylor 
has also produced and directed multiple films, including Lautan Wahyu (Ocean of 
Revelations) and Rahmat Islam Nusantara (The Divine Grace of East Indies Islam). This 
work follows a career as a successful entrepreneur and global telecom executive, 
during which Mr. Taylor was credited by numerous leading publications as one 
of the essential catalysts in the deregulation of the global telecommunications 
industry. Educated at the University of North Carolina - Chapel Hill and 
Princeton University, Mr. Taylor is fluent in English, Indonesian/Malay and 
German. 


The Revd. Prof. Michael Trainor (Australia): The Revd. Prof. Michael Trainor 
is a Catholic priest of the Archdiocese of Adelaide, South Australia, and parish 
priest of Lockleys in the western suburbs of Adelaide. He was ordained in 1974. 
Pastoral ministry led him to undertake post-graduate study in the United States 
(in Chicago and later Boston), Israel, and Melbourne, completing a Masters of 
Arts in Biblical Literature and Languages, Master of Education and a Doctorate 
in Theology. On returning to Adelaide, Rev. Trainor taught seminarians in 
formation, coordinated adult education for the Archdiocese, and taught in 
the faculty of theology at Flinders University. Currently, he teaches with the 
Australian Catholic University and is engaged in inter-faith and inter-religious 
dialogue. He is an executive board member of the International Council of 
Christians and Jews and immediate past chair of the Australian Council of 
Christians and Jews. Within Adelaide, he co-chairs the South Australia Council 
of Christians and Jews and the Uniting Church-Roman Catholic Dialogue. 
Michael has authored several books on theology, education, and the Bible. 


Sri Ram Madhav Varanasi (India): Sri Ram Madhav Varanasi is an Indian 
politician, author, and public intellectual. He is a founding member of the 
Governing Council of the India Foundation, a think tank based in New Delhi, 
and a Member of the National Executive of the Rashtriya Swayamsewak Sangh 
(RSS). Formerly, he served as the National General Secretary of India’s ruling 
political party, the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP). Mr. Madhav has written several 
books in English and Telugu, including Uneasy Neighbours: India and China after 
50 years of the war (Kaveri Books, 2014), Because India Comes First: Reflections on 
Nationalism, Identity and Culture (Westland, 2020), The Hindutva Paradigm: Integral 
Humanism and the Quest for a Non-Western Worldview (Westland, 2021), and, most 
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recently, Partitioned Freedom (Prabhat Prakashan, 2022). He also writes regularly 
for a variety of newspapers and magazines, including The Indian Express and 
The Open. Mr. Madhav has traveled to over 30 countries and has addressed 
numerous international forums such as the Shangri-La Dialogue in Singapore, 
the World Peace Conference at the Mahachulalongkorn Rajavidyalaya 
(University) of Thailand, the Halifax Security Forum in Canada, the 2nd Sochi 
Eurasian Integration Forum in Russia, and the BRICS Political Forum in China, 
among many others. 


The Most Revd. Bashar Matti Warda (Iraq): The Most Rev. Bashar Matti Warda 
is a Chaldean Catholic cleric and the Archbishop of Erbil in the Autonomous 
Kurdistan Region of Iraq. Born in 1969, Warda joined the Saint Peter’s Chaldean 
seminary in Baghdad and was ordained a priest in 1993. In 1995, he joined the 
Redemptorist order of Flanders in Belgium. After receiving his master’s at the 
Catholic University of Louvain in 1999, he returned to Iraq. Warda was apostolic 
administrator of the Diocese of Zaku from July 2011 until its merger with the 
Diocese of Amadiyah in June 2013. In 2009, the Synod of Bishops of the Chaldean 
Catholic Church elected him Archbishop of the Archeparchy of Erbil. After Pope 
Benedict XVI gave his consent to this election in 2010, he was consecrated on 3 
July of the same year. Following the 2014 conquest of Mosul and the Nineveh 
Plains by the Islamic State, Archbishop Warda played a decisive role in securing 
food and shelter for displaced minority communities. From 2015 to 2018, 
Archbishop Warda worked with the Knights of Columbus to collect witnesses 
and evidence to document ISIS atrocities. Thanks to these efforts, ISIS’ treatment 
of Christians and Yazidis in Iraq and Syria has been widely recognized as an 
act of genocide and crime against humanity. In addition, working with a wide 
range of stakeholders and supporters, and despite the trauma and violence 
brought by ISIS, Archbishop Warda founded the Catholic University in Erbil, 
which officially opened on 8 December 2015. 


His Excellency Joko Widodo, President of the Republic of Indonesia 
(Indonesia): His Excellency Joko Widodo, popularly known as “Jokowi,” is an 
Indonesian politician and businessman who is the 7th and current president of 
Indonesia. President Jokowi is a member of the Indonesian Democratic Party 
of Struggle (PDI-P). He previously served as governor of Jakarta from 2012 to 
2014 and mayor of Surakarta from 2005 to 2012. Jokowi was born and raised 
in a riverside slum in Surakarta. He graduated from Gadjah Mada University 
in 1985, and married his wife, Iriana, a year later. He worked as a carpenter 
and a furniture exporter before being elected mayor of Surakarta in 2005. Mr. 
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Widodo achieved national prominence as mayor and was elected governor 
of Jakarta in 2012. As governor, he reinvigorated local politics, improved the 
city’s bureaucracy, reduced corruption, expanded healthcare coverage, and 
inaugurated the construction of the city’s subway system. In 2014, the PDP-I 
nominated him to serve as its candidate in that year’s presidential election. He 
prevailed, and was inaugurated on 20 October 2014. Since taking office, President 
Jokowi has focused on economic growth and infrastructure development 
as well as an ambitious health and education agenda. On foreign policy, his 
administration has emphasized the protection of Indonesia’s sovereignty. He 
was re-elected in 2019 for a second five-year term. 
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Proceedings of the R20 
International Summit of Religious Leaders 
Bali, Indonesia 


The world’s largest Muslim organization, Nahdlatul Ulama, established the G20 Religion 
Forum (R20) in conjunction with the Indonesian Presidency of the G20. In the words of 
KH. Yahya Cholil Staquf, Founder & Chairman of the R20 and General Chairman of the 
Nahdlatul Ulama Central Board: 


“The purpose of the R20 is to ensure that religion functions as a genuine and dynamic 
source of solutions, rather than problems, in the 21st century. Through the R20, we hope 
to facilitate the emergence of a global movement, in which people of goodwill of every 
faith and nation will help bring the world’s geopolitical and economic power structures 
into alignment with the highest moral and spiritual values, for the sake of all humanity.” 


This present volume contains the proceedings of the first annual R20 Summit, which the 
Government of Indonesia recognized as an official G20 “main event,” and which was held 
on the island of Bali on 2 — 3 November 2022. 


“It would be truly a game changer, | will suggest, if the R20 were to stimulate the world’s 
most important religious authorities to reform their traditions from within and become 
forces for peace, carrying along with them the huge number of adherents that each of 
them could mobilize.” 


~ Dr. Jonathan Benthall, Sciences Po’s Bulletin de L‘Observatoire International du Religieux 
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